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IHE 


PEEEXCE 


HE greateſt part of the following ſheets 
| were finſh'd ſome months ago, and the 
whole would have been publiſh'd much ſooner, 
had it not been for ſeveral unavoidable accidents 
which oblig d the author to defer it; who 
thought it would be both the moſt acceptable and 
uſeful way to give it the world intire, that they 
might have a view of the whole controverſy at 
once. | 


THAT infidelity has increas d among us 
very much of late, is a general obſervation. 
And as we believe chriſtianity to be a rational, 
and excellent inſtitution, it muſt feem the, more 

range to us that this ſhould happen in an age 
that boaſts of free inquiry, and would be thought 
neither to receive, nor reject any religious opi- 
nions, but upon ſolid grounds. J ſhall not pre- 
tend to aſſign any cauſes of it that are univerſal, 
and much leſs to determine poſitively that it al- 
ways proceeds from vitious motives, and the 
influence of irregular paſſions ; becauſe there 
2 are 


iv The PR EFA CE. —_—y 
are innumerable prejudices that's <4 ja 
and miſlead tbe mind; where. 1 fc 4 
good underſtanding, and an honeſt, -heart; 
and generalicharges (which 7 is the utmoſt length 
aue can go, for of the and vietes by 
which particular perſons are inſſuenc d, nothin 

can be kiown certainly, till ” ſecrets bf 5 
hearts are reveal d,) general charges, I ſay, of 
inſincerity, perve ſeneſs, and wilful error, are 
as cafily brought -by bigots and enthuſiaſts a- 
gainſt the f of falſe religions, as by the 
defenders of the true againſt their an wo bom 

There is one. thing. however that appears to 
very ſtrong and common prejudice againſt 11 
chriftian religion, which I cannot ſs 0 finde ir 
depends intirely an chriſtians themſelves, and 
conſequently, as they might bave prevented, ir 
is not yet out of their power to remove it I 
mean thoſe corruptions in doctrine, artd 
ſuperſticions in worſhip, by which" they have 
defac'd the ſimplicity, and beauty of true chri- 
ſtianity, and which have been urg d inderd — 
greater . zeal than morality itſelf. Theſe, the 

— — jars of of our religion, without examini 

farther, blend with its original, and eſſential 
dofFrines;. and thus it is condemn d for no other 
reaſon, but becanje it has been, miſrepreſented. 
A melanchaly reflection this ! thut chriſtians 
ſhould furniſs rnfidels with the choiceſt weapons 
to attack their own cauſe ; but at the fame time, 
en the fide of unbelievers a ſure argument of a 
ſhallow and ſuperficial judgment in theſe points, 
4 whe? deſtroys all thetr pretenc es to fair rea- 


ſoning. 


The PREFACE wv 
ſonings Fur ſuch a method of mg is not 
doing — to the writings of ibe New 
Teſtament 3": ay further, if the principles 
any religion are to be taken thus at ſecond han 
and rejected wit baut being inquir d into, there 
is no rule. left whereby to diſtinguiſb beten 
true, and falſe religions; and tis impoſſible that 
any revelation, which God may communicate to 
mankind, ſbould ever make ws way in the world, 
even tho it be in itſelf moſt perfect, and brings 
with it the higheſt, and nobleſt credentials. | 


THE author of — Sec. hike moſt 
other of revelation, puts on an affected 
_— purity of the cbriſtian reli 8 
and would be thought to do it honour by bew 
ing it to be only a republication of the law of 
nature, the original and univerſal religion of 
mankind. And indeed theſe writers are not to 
be blam'd for acting thus in diſguiſe, fill they 
can declare openly againſt it without danger. 
But it were to be wiſh'd, methinks, that all 
wnnecefſary terrors being remov'd, they might no 
longer be fore'd to the intonfiftent pretence of 
exalting chriſtianity by deſtroying it, and ho- 
nouring it by repreſenting all its peculiar dbc- 
trines as abſurd, and ſenſeleſs. In the mean 
time, as matters now ſtand ; if we would come 
at their true ſentiments, we muſt interpret all 
their books by th key. Then we ſhall be in no 
danger of being decerv'd,” either by ſpecious 
titles, or ſeeming conceſſions. For the title ubich 
aur author, in particular, has given to his per- 


formance, 
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vi. be PRE FACE. 
formance, fince tis moſt "evidently his intention 
to fubvert the chriſtian religion, can't but be 
-umverſally underſtood to mean this, and this 
only, Chriſtianity as old as the creation, or 
good for nothing; or, which amounts to "the 
ame, Chriſtianity, the moral doctrines of it 
excepted, ſuperſtition and enthuſiaſm. . 


IN my remarks upon this diſcourſe, 1 have 
not confider'd it chapter by chapter (a great 
part of it being nothing at all to my purpoſe, 
and for the reſt, the ſame ſentiments being of. 
ten repeated, and falling in here and there with- 
out much method or connettion ;) but have en- 
deavour'd to digeſt the ſubſtance of it, fo far 


as the cauſe of chriſtianity is concern d, under 


proper heads, both for the greater entertain- 
ment, and advantage of the reader. Nor 


have I carried the oppoſition ſo far, as to dif- 
pute all the principles in it on which a 
great ſtreſs is laid; becauſe ſome of them ap- 
pear to me, iF rightly explain'd (a point in- 
deed in which our author 1s very defectiuve) to 
be rational, and juſt ; and only the conſequences 
be draws from them to be fallacious, and ſo- 


| Fbiſtical. 


THUS, for inſtance, I make no ſcruple to 
allow, that reaſon, if it be rightly improv d, 
1s ſufficient: fo diſcover all the principles and 
duties of natural religion; or, that tis ſuffi- 
cient, at all times, to teach men all that God 
requires of them in their various circumſtances; 


and 


X 


The PREFACE: vii 
and have ſhewn,. that notwithſtanding this, 
when \ reaſon is actually corrupted, and 
darken d, 4 revelation is never the leſ deſire- 
able, ar uſeful. But if we go farther, and 
urge the actual corruption of the world, at a 
proof of the inſufficiency of reaſon, in itſelf, 
to teach men natural religion and morality ; or 
thoſe duties, which they are indiſpenſably oblig d 
to know and practiſe in order to tbeir accept- 
ance with God; and conſequently make @ reve- 
lation not only of advantage in certain cir- 
cumſtances, 4 abſolutely, and at all times, 
neceſſary; befides that wwe ſhall, I fear, hardly 
be able to account for its not being — | 
fince all our reaſonings are form d upon the ge- 
—— neceſſi — * ; beides his 1 
ſay, we can never anſwer the very ſame argu- 
ment retorted upon us from the ignorance, and 
ſuperſtition of chriſtians, againſt the ſufficiency 
even of revelation. In truth the argument is 
bad either way; for indolence, prejudice, and 
vitiaus affettions will pervert, and darken the 
plaineſt rule. And as the corruptions of the 
eathen world, i they had been much greater 
than they really were, would, no more than 
they do now, have inferr'd the inſufficiency 0 
reaſon as a guide. in itſelf ; it muſt follow 
the ſame rule, that the degeneracy among chri- 
ſtians, tho it could be ſhewn to be more groſs than 
any Pagans were ever chargeable with, is no 
rational prejudice either againſt the perfection, 
or perſpicuity of the chriſtian revelation. For 
lis moſt evident, that in both caſes the event is 


wii The PREFACE. 


not owing to à defect in the original rule, buf 
fo mens not attending 10 it, or ſubſticuting s- 
ther falſe rules in the place of it ; and the pre- 
valency | tray Juper ſition, © and vice. 
more in ages than in others, may ariſe 
from a great variety of cireumſtances, which, 


| aohen they bappen to concur, may make the 


| 2 | 
laineſt and mo complete rule of leſs uſe, 
— in different — — L ue 
is vaſtly more qbſcure, and imperfect. 


I bave nothing farther to add, but to defire 
the reader to correct what is expreſs d too ge- 
nerally in the 16th page, with reſpect to be 
publics ſpiritedneſi of the old Greeks, and Ro- 
mans, by excepting that noble ardor and zeal 
civil liberty at home, and the many brave 


forts they made againſt arbitrary and cyran- 


tical ſchemes for enſlaving, and oppreſſing their 
own — 2 mf be Es 4, th 

eminently diſtinguiſh'd t᷑hemſelves; at th 
game time that they were a faction againſt the 
common rights of manking, and carried ſla- 


very, and terror to other nations. 


THE 


Usxzeviness, Tx urT BE, and 
ExckLLENCI 

| | OF THE 
Chriſtian Revelation 
DEFENDED. 


8 REeiicion is of the higheſt 
7 2 importance to mankind, free de- 
B T& bates about ir ought above all 
dings to be encourag'd. This 
is the only way to ſettle the true 
nature of it, and fix it upon a ſolid foun- 
dation, that truth and Falſbood, ſuperſtition 
and rational piety; may not equally prevail 
under that venerable name : and to 2 
it by methods of reſtraint and violence, is 
not only an infringement of the moſt ſa- 
cred natural rights of mankind, but a dif- 
honour to religion itſelf. It makes a good 
cauſe ſuſpected, and gives every little infi- 
B nuation 
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2 The uſefulneſs and truth of the 
nuation of its adverſaries without proof, the 
air of probability. And as all honeſt men 


have no concern but for truth, and never 


ſuffer their paſſions, prejudices, or worldly 
intereſts to inſſuence their religious inquiries, 
they can deſire nothing more than that the 
argument ſhould be clearly ſtared, and urg'd 


in its utmoſt ſtrength on both fides; and 


muſt be as ready to give up any particular 
ſcheme of religion upon ſufficient evidence 
of its falſhood, as they were to defend and 
propagate it while they believ'd it to be true. 
Such perſons muſt be very unwilling that 
the civil magiſtrate ſhould: interpoſe, to do 
that by coercion and terror, Which can only 


wn 


be effected by reaſon and perſuaſion. 


Fox my own part, I think it an ineſtima- 
ble happineſs, that we live not only in an ingui- 


tive age, that will take nothing upon Zruff, 


but in a land of liberty, where perſons may 
urge their objections againſt the eflabliſÞ'4 
religion with much more freedom, than in 
many other countries that are called by the 
chriſtian name; in which the people, not 
being allow'd the uſe of their reaſon, and 
ree inquiry, are ſwallowed up in the groſſeſt 

enthufiaſm and ſuperſtition, and flaves in a 
double ſenſe, both to their princes and their 
prieſts, May this happy liberty increaſe, 
which I take to have a cloſe connection even 
with our civil liberty. Let thoſe who do 
not believe the chriſtian religion be allow'd 
0 


chriſtian revelation defended. 3 
to throw off all d://zui/es, and attack it with 
all the skill and ſtrength of argument they 
are capable of. Let not ſuch as write in 
defence of it claim any privilege above their 
opponents, merely becauſe they write on the 

and orthodox fide of the queſtion, 
ſince the natural rights of both parties are 
equal. We need not be afraid of the con- 
ſequences : for truth can never ſuffer by 
being brought to the moſt critical teſt of 
impartial reaſon; and it is the intereſt of 
mankind that fa//pood ſhould be detected 
and expoſed. And as the books which for 
a few years paſt have been publiſh'd in fa- 
vour of infidelity, particularly the Grounds 
and Reaſons, &c. have been of great ſervice 
to chriſtianity, by imploying ſeveral excel- 
lent pens in its. defence, who have ſet the 
evidence of its divine authority in a clearer 
and ſtronger light than ever; ſo I make no 
doubt, but that the author of a late book, 
intitled, Chriſtianity as old as the Creation, 
will be the occaſion of ſuch „lid defences of 
the excellency and advantages of the chriſtian 
revelation, as will eſtabliſh the fncere and 
impartial more firmly in the belief of it. 


Ix the following diſcourſe contributes to 
this good deſign, it will need no farther 


apology. 


Tr1s book, the argument of which 1 
propoſe to conſider as. far as the cauſe of 
B 2 cbri , 
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4 The uſefulneſs and truth of the 

chriſttanity is concern'd in it, is wrote in the 
main in a handſom and genteel manner, and 
therefore I think the author. deſerves to be 
treated civilly. There are ſeveral excellent 
things in it, - eſpecially upon the head of 


natural religion. And what he has offer'd 


to ſhew the miſchievous tendency of ſu- 


perſtition, and that the true religion has been 


molt abominably corrupted, by 2 it in 
inſignifficant ceremonies, and incomprebenfible, 
or otherwiſe uſeleſs ſpeculations, which have 
no influence upon moral goodneſs but to ob- 
ſtruct and pervert it, is unanſwerable. But 
as the ingenious author proceeds a great deal 
farther, and the main drift of his reaſoning 


ſtrikes directly at the truth of chriſtianity, 
and its uſefulneſs as a divine revelation, it 
X 


will be e 2 that his arguments upon 
this head ſhould be fully conſider d; and 
he muſt not take it amiſs, if this be done 
with the ſame freedom which he himſelf 


has us d, in conſidering the arguments that 


are urg'd on the contrary fide of the queſ- 


tion. Let me only obſerve, that the diſpute 
between us is not at all about the ſupreme 
and immutable excellency of the religion of 
nature, nor whether this, which is by far 
the greateſt and beſt part of chriſtianity, be 
as 0 as the creation, and as extenſive as hu- 
man nature ; it is not, whether it be the 
chief deſign of revelation, to explain and re- 


ſtore this primitive religion in its original 


purity and perfection, and to aſſiſt and pro- 
N 2 mote 


chriſtian revelation defended. 5 
mote the regular and univerſal practice of 
it; nor whether reaſon be our ultimate rule 
in all our religious inquiries, a rule by which 
revelation itſelf muſt be judg'd : for the 
affirmative in all theſe queſtions is admitted. 
J ſhall therefore mention them as allow'd 
principles, and no farther than the nature 
of the argument requires; which may be 
reduc'd to the following heads. 


Chap. I. Or the advantages of a revelation, 
and particularly of the * with the uſe 
and evidence of miracles. > © 


Chap. II. VinDIcAaTING the conduct of 

ovidence in not making the chriſtian revela- 
tion univerſally known ; and proving that this 
is conſiſtent with the perfections of God, and 
conſequently with the notion of its being a 
divine revelation. 


Chap. III. SHE wiNG that we have a ff 
ficient probability, even at this diſtance, of the 
authenticneſs, credibility, and purity of the 
books of the new teſtament; and that the com- 
mon people are able to judge of the truth, 
and uncorruptedneſs of a traditional religion; 
with an anſwer to the arguments drawn 
from the change of languages, the different 
75 of words, the ſtile and phraſe of ſcrip- 

re, &c. to prove it to be an obſcure, per- 
plex d, and uncertain rule. 


B 3 Chap. 


6 The uſefulneſs and truth of the 


Chap. IV. AGENERAL defence e of pf 
tive commands, 


Chap.V. APARTICULAR vindication of 
the peculiar poſitive inſtitutions of chriſtianity. © 


UNDER one or other of theſe heads, I 
ſhall have occaſion to conſider all this au- 
thor's reaſonings, ſo far as the controverſy 
about revelation is concern'd. But if any 
part of it ſhall ſeem not to fall in ſo na- 
zurally, and in ſuch exact order as might be 
wiſh'd, I hope it will be confider'd, that 
tis very difficult to obſerve tri order in 
remarks upon ſo large a book ; in which 
the ſame > - uk are often repeated, and ob- 
jections are not urg'd in any regular me- 
thod, but lie ſcatter'd here and there, and 
mix'd with other things of a quite different 
kind: and that this will obtain the candid 
reader's excule. 


CHAR 
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C HNA. . 


Of the advantages of a revelation, and 
particularly f the chriſtian ; and 
of the ule and evidence of miracles. 


Exer it will be ſuggeſted here that 

this part of my deſign is needleſs, becauſe 
the author of chriſtianity, &c. allows , 
« That when men do not pay a due regard 
4 to the moſt perfect religion of nature, but 
* mix with it human inventions, it may, then, 
e be agreeable to the divine goodneſs to ſend 
e perſons to recal them to a more ſtrict obſer- 
* vation of it.” And in another place ſays , 
« Burt firſt, I muſt premiſe, that in ſuppoſing 
an external revelation, I take it for grant- 
« ed, that there is ſufficient-evidence of a 
« perſon being ſent by God to publiſh it; 
« nay, I farther own, that this divine per- 
« ſon by living up to what he taught, has 
« ſet us a noble example; and that as he 
« was highly exalted for ſo doing, ſo we, if 
« we uſe our beſt endeavours, may expect 
te a ſuitable reward. This, and every thing 
« of the ſame nature, I freely own, which 
js not inconſiſtent with the law of God 
e being the ſame, whether internally, or 
& externally reyeal'd.” 


* P, 263. 1 P, 9.5 
B 4 THESE 


„ Tuxs x, it muſt be own d, are large con- 
18 ceſſians; but as they do not appear to be 
reoncileable with other parts of this author's 
i performance, nor with the general. reaſon- 
zng that runs thro' the whole of it, I think 
they are not much to be regarded. Very 
ingenious writers are apt ſometimes to con- 
tradict themſelves, or to ſay things in or- 
der to 16 their ſentiments, and as /alvo's 
ro which they may have recourſe, if they 
ſhould happen to be puſh'd hard in the 
main argument. And thus the author of 
chriſtianity, &c. has in ſeveral places ſpoken 
of the chriſtian religion, as if he believ d and 
bs of of acknowledg'd it to be a divine revelation; tho 
48 it muſt appear to every reader that tis im- 

poſſible it ſhould be ſo upon hrs principles, 
ſince tis not a Ani verſal revelation, and con- 
tains ſome things in it merely poſitive; and 
conſequently, that by urging theſe principles, 
he deſign'd to undermine it, and reduce. man- 
kind to the mere religion of reaſon and na- 
ture. In like manner, notwithſtanding the 
paſſages above cited, nothing can be more 
plain, than that he magnifies the powers of 
reaſon, with a yiew to leſſen or deſtroy the 
—#fe of revelation. But whatever his real de- 
1gn was, ſince the generality of his readers 
will moſt probably underſtand him thus, as 
all char I have met with do; and ſome per- 
haps may be influenc'd by his arguments, if 
Bn” ey arg not examin d, and ſhown to be _ 
MO IS # 4 5 * a 6 
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chriſtian revelation defended. g 
and inconcluſive, to think that a revelation 
was needleſs ; J look upon this as a ſufficient 
apology for my proceeding in the method I ar 
firſt propos d, whereby I ſhall have an oppor- 
tunity of doing juſtice in ſome meaſure to this 
important ſubject. f | 


Naw the fundamental principles upon 
which our author proceeds are theſe. * * If 
« God has given mankind a law, he muſt 
« have giyen them likewife ſufficient means 
« of knowing it ; he would, otherwiſe, have 
te defeated his own intent in giving it: ſince 
te a law, as far as tis unintelligible, ceaſes to 
te be a law. If God, at all times, was will. 
« ing that all men ſhould come to the knowledge 
e of his truth; his infinite wiſdom and power 
* could at all. times find ſufficient means, 
te for making mankind capable of know- 
* ing what his infinite goodneſs deſign'd 
« they ſhould know.” — + © If God never 
* intended mankind ſhould at any time be 
* without religion, or have falſe religions; 
« and there be but one true religion, which 
« ALL have been ever bound to believe, 
and profeſs; I can't fee any heterodoxy in 
« affirming, that the means to effect this end 
* of infinite wiſdom muſt be as univerſal and 
« extenſive as the end itſelf; or that all men, 
te at all times, muſt have had ſufficient means 


| to diſcover whatever God deſign d they 


E. %% 1 P. 5. 
2 * ſhould 


10 Theuſefulneſs and truth of the 
« ſhould know, and practiſe.” —And “ the 
ee uſe of thoſe faculties by which men are 
ce diſtinguiſh'd from brutes, is the only means 
„ they have to diſcern whether there is a 
% God; and whether he concerns himſelf 
« with human affairs, or has given them any 
« laws; and what theſe laws are.” 


WxI may, for ought I ſee, allow all this, 
and yet a revelation may be nevertheleſs ex- 
pedient, and uſeful. For if we ſu p pole the 
utmoſt the ingenious author can juſtly expect, 
namely, that the reaſon of mankind is capa- 
ble of diſcovering all the important princi- 
ples, and precepts of natural religion, all 


thoſe duties they owe to God and their fellow 


creatures, or which relate to the right govern- 
ment of their Mections and appetites ; and 
that, in this ſenſe, tis /ufficzent to direct them 
how to behave in the various circumſtances, 
and relations of human life ; all that can be 


_ infer'd from hence is, that it ay, but not 


that it certainly will produce this defirable- 
effect. On the contrary, tis as plain that it 
may not, but that notwithſtanding their ra- 
tional faculties, men may be ignorant of 


ſome great and ęſſential branches of morality. 


For reaſon can only be ſerviceable to us in 
directing our moral conduct, if it be culti- 
vated and improv'd; and even ſelf-evident 


truths may be unknown, if they are not con- 


fidered and attended to; and much more 
the principles of natural religion, of * 
"7" 0 8 | 8 
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che utmoſt that can be ſaid is, that they are 
capable of ſtrict demomſtrative proof, but are 
not knowable by intuition; ſo that thoſe facul- 
ties © by which we are diſtinguiſh'd from 
ce brutes”, and which, if they are us d 
te after the beſt manner we can, muſt an- 
& ſwer the end for which God gave them, 
« and juſtify our conduct,” may be ſo per- 
verted by vitious and irregular prejudices, 
that the very men who are thus d:gnify'd by 
their reaſon, and capable by a right uſe of it 
of forming a true judgment of what is fic 
and becoming in every circumſtance, may 
grow rude and wild, having very little ſenſe 
of the eternal difference of good and evil, and 
ras almoſt intirely govern'd by animal in- 
ſtincts and paſſions. 


TuS only thing that can render a revela- 
tion abſolutely u/eleſs is this, that reaſon not 
only may, but muſt bring men to the know- 
ledge of God's will; that it is not only a 
ſufficient, but certain and infallible means to 
_ — end. But this oy m——_— * 
their being free agents, t ſubjects 
moral — — nh ich neceſſarily includes 
in its idea, that they may che whether they 
will exerciſe their reaſon, or no, and by a 
neglect and abuſe of it fink into the moſt 


groſs and deplorable ignorance. And in ſuch 
a ſtate of corruption as this (which tis poſſi - 
ble, for the very ſame reaſon that it may 


happen 


*P. 5; 


12 Theuſefulneſs and truth of the 
happen in _ ſingle inſtance, may be uni- 
ver/al) the advantage of a revelation will be 
altogether as great, as if men were unavoid- 
ably ignorant of the great truths of morality. 
For how they come to be out of the way is 
not the queſtion, whether it proceeds from 
a defect in their natural powers, or from 
want of attention, and not uſing thoſe pow- 
ers as they ought. In both caſes 'tis certain 
that they need to be ſet right, and recover'd 
to a juft ſenſe of their duty, and happineſs ; 
and that an external revelation which recti- 
fies their errors in points of morality, the 
moſt fatal errors that reaſonable creatures can 
fall into, muſt, . e e con- 
cerning the ſufficiency of reaſon, if rightl 
wee to 1 ve => ght br. Nas, a 
eminently uſeful, and an. inſtance of great 
goodneſs in the ſupreme governour of the 
world. 


LE r us explain this matter a little farther, 
fince tis of the utmoſt importance, and what 
the whole diſpute about the expedrency and 
uſefulneſs of a revelation plainly turns upon: 
Florid declamations upon the /# * of 
buman reaſon, are certainly of very little 
weight againſt the general obſervation of man- 
kind, and undoubted matter of fact. Now 
tis unqueſtionably true in fact, whatever the 
cauſe of it be, that there is nothing the bulk 
of mankind are more averſe to, than ſerious 
thought, and conſideration; and nothing 

in 
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in which we are more likely to be diſappoint- 
ed, than if we expect from them, that they 
will ſet themſelves to examine and reaſon 
clearly and diſtinctiy, even upon ſubjects of the 
greateſt moment. Their indolence makes them 
take up with commonly receiy'd principles, 
and ſwallow them implicitly; their paſſions 
and prejudices prevent their making impartial 
inquiries: and tho they are reaſonable crea- 
tures, conſtant experience teaches us, that if 
they are not taught, if right and juſt ſenti- 
ments are not inculcated, and impreſs d upon 
their minds, they will run wid, and be a 
parcel. of uncultivated undiſciplined ſavages, 
poſſeſſed indeed of the powers of reaſon and 
reflection, but without rational and well digeft- 
ed notions of the fundamental points of reli- 
gion and morality. | LEN 


For what is it but a better education, and 
better inſtruction, that diſtinguiſhes the Politer 
arts of the world from the moſt ignorant and 
arbarous nations? Have they not ALL 
ALIKE the faculty of reaſon? And yer 
notwithſtanding this common gift of the great 
Creator, and the improvements it is capable 
of, in ſome countries, knowledge and civility, 
juſt notions of God, of human nature, and 
of the eternal and immutable diſtinction of 
good and evil, prevail; while others are over- 
run with darkneſs and prejudice, and there 
is ſcarce any difference but in the outward 
form between men and brutes, We ſee plain- 


ly, 
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eſt reverence 
tries, the worſt corruptions of chriſtianity; and 


is Fe Nahe and truth of the 
ly, that in age, and in all parts of the 
world, te nn people have fallen in 
with the etabliſped religion however abſurd 
and extravagant; and that they have always 


been tenacious of the ptinciples of their edu- 


cation, whether right or wrong. In heathen” 

nations at this day, the mbſ# monſtrous ſuper- 

ſtition and — is practiſed with the great- 
zeal ; and in poprſh coun- 


even of natural religion, are embraced, and 
contended for, as the only ſcheme of belief 
and practice that can render men acceptable 
to God. The people never once fuſed, that 
tis ſo much as poſfible any part of their reli- 
vion may be falſe ; but on the contfary, ſeem 
to believe, that tis a fn to entertain any 
doubts about it ; which makes their errors in 4 
manner invincible. Nay, does not our author 


himſelf allow, that mankind are very apt to 


be impos d upon; and that notwithſtanding 
the boafled ſufficiency and perfection of their 

reaſon, they are eafily betrayed into the moſt 
ridiculous and hurtful ſuperſtition, and into 
a belief of, and bigotted attachment to ſuch 


principles, as undermine the foundations of 


religion and virtue? 


Tr1s ſfupidity, and implicit ſubmiſſion 
of the underſtanding in religious matrers, 
is not the peculiar fo:ble of the preſent age, 


bur was moſt notorious when chriſtianity 
was firſt publiſhed to the world. The ſen- 
| | timents - 


chriſtian revelation defended. 15 
timents and practices of mankind were both 
very depraved, and the corruption was al- 
"moſt univerſal, Idolatry, one ſmall nation 
only e and they dirs and bated 
by the reſt, overſpread the face of the whole 
earth. The common people every where, 
entertained the moſt unworthy and diſho- 
nourable notions of their gods, The Jews 
repreſented the almighty and gracious Crea- 
tor of all things, who has a kind and bene- 
volent regard to the whole rational creation, 
as confining his favour to them alone, and 
overlooking, abandoning, and devoting to de- 
truction all mankind befides ; which made 
them narrow and ſelfiſh, conceited of their 
own ſuperior privileges, and inſolent and 
cruel to all who were not of their religion. 
And the poetic theolggy of the heathens, which 
ſeems to have been their eftabhfh'd religion, 
and the general belief of the vulgar, im- 
puted to their deities the groſſeſt impurities, 
and moſt infamous immoralities, ſuch as 


murders, rapes, inceſts, and other the moſt 


black and monſtrous crimes ; which had a na- 
tural tendency to corrupt the manners of their 
worſhippers, and gave a ſanction to the worſt 
of vices. And accordingly in the politeſt 
nations, ſome of the ſacred rites which were 
ſolemnized in honour of the gods, were ſo 
abominably leud and beſtial, as to raiſe the 
utmoſt horror in every mind that has a 
ſenſe of virtue or decency. 


Nay, 


AT 
4 


16 The uſefulneſs and truth of the 


© Nay, even that public ſpiritedneſi, an 
i ove of their country, for which they are 
[| highly celebrated, was nothing elſe but a 
| zeal fot their own private intereſt, in oppo- 
ſ fition to the general good of the world. It 
4 was only a rude and barbarous ambition to 
| aggrandize themſelves, by conquering, of- 
| preſſing, and enflaving other nations. d 
their fortitude, contempt of danger, and the 
like, which in the ſupport of an intereſt that 
| is truly honourable, and in aſſerting and de- 
| fending the common rights of mankind, are 
| great and heroic virtues, becoming the dig- 
oY nity of human nature, being animated by 
| ſuch baſe views, and exerted in ſo unjuſt a 
| 


cauſe, were very miſchievous qualities, de- 
ſtructive of the true principles of /oc:a/ virtue 
and happineſs. Many more inſtances might 
be added, of the deplorable corruption of re- 
ligion and morality in the world, before our 


Saviour's appearance. . And, 


© a* : 173 


| I May aſk now, where was that clear 
[| light of reaſon all this while, the aniver- 
ſality of which, and its /ufficrency at all times, 
to direct men in every branch of their duty 
| is ſo much inſiſted upon, in order to repre- 
| ſent an external revelation as altogether need- 
| 1%? Was it not very much clouded and 
d | obſcured ; and were not the notices it gave 
vaſtly imperfect and confus d, with reſpect to 
the very fundamental principles of true piety 
and virtue ? | Ir 
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not leave himſelf intirely without witneſs in 
the Gentile world, having not only implant- 
ed in all the faculty of reaſon, but raiſed up 
at different times, ſeveral perſons of a more 
reſin d genius, who cultivated. their under- 
ſtandings with great care and diligence, faw 
thro' the idolatry and enthuliafm of the 
vulgar, and made conſiderable improvements 
in the knowledge of morality. But not- 
withſtanding this, 7gnorance and ſuperſtition 
triumphed amongſt the common people, in- 
finitely the greateſt part of mankind, with- 
out controul. So that the ſtate and circum- 
ſtances of the world in general, plainly re- 
quired the extraordinary aſſiſtance of a re- 
velation, to recover mankind to the know- 
ledge of the one true God, the maker and 
governor of the univerſe, and to juſt and 
worthy notions of his perfections and pro- 
vidence; to reſtore religion to its native pu- 
rity and luſtre, which was buried, and al- 
moſt quite loſt under a heap of abſurd and 
extravagant rites and ceremonies, many- of 
which were /hocking to tnodeſty, and /can- 
dalous to human nature; and to ſettle. mo- 
rality, and the ſocial virtues themſelves upon 
their true and proper foundation 


- 1 
0 13 
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. I THINK it will be but lictle ta; the 
purpoſe to aſk here, whether ph:lo/opby was 
not /ufficient to reform the world, withour 


the 


18 Theuſefuheſs and truth of the 
the help of a particular revelation from 
"heaven? For the ſame may be ſaid of phi- 
hoſophy as of the reaſon of mankind in ge- 
neral, that whatever it was capable of in 
the ahſtract nature of the thing, tis plain in 
fact it did not anſwer this end. And far- 
ther, there was very little reaſon to expect 
this deſirable effect from it: for very few 
of the people had either leiſure or inclina- 
tion to attend the ſchools of the philoſophers ; 
or if they had, their lectures of morality 
| were not plain imple precepts, adapted to 
vulgar underſtandings, but ſuch ab/frat? rea- 
ſonings as are above the 7 of the ge- 
nerality of mankind; and which, very pro- 
bably, inſtead of fixing them in clear and 
diſtin principles, would have puzzled and 
confounded their natural notions of good and 
evil. The greateſt reformation that phile- 
ſopby ſeems to have brought about in the 
moſt c:vi/iz'd nations, was the introducing 
wiſer ſchemes of government, for the- pre- 
ſervation of outward order, and the peace 
of ſociety. But as the moſt excellent laws - 
which were enacted with a view to this, 
doubtleſs a truly laudable deſign, aim'd at 
nothing farther than regulating the external 
behaviour, and did not extend to the di- 
fitions of the mind, and the inward prin- 
ciples of action, nor preſcribe rules for the 
Tight. government of the paſſions, in which 
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alone the eſſence of true virtue conſiſts, ſcarce 
any ching was done towards promoting the 
| perfection 
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ehriſtian revelation defended. ig 
perfection of mankind, and ſhewing theni 
their duty as reaſonable and accountable erea- 
tures. 


How vr x, let us  Lirpole: tho we have 
ho reaſon in the world to believe that it was 
really the caſe; that the common people learnt. 
from their . philoſophers the juſteſt notions of 
their duty towards their fellow-creatures; With 
reſpect to religion they were intirely under 
the conduct and government of their prieſts; 
who enſlav'd their underſtandings to ſuch 
entbufiaſtital principles; inculcated ſueh weak 
and impious ftories of their gods, and impo- 
ſed ſo many ridiculous, — ſome ſuch ſens 
and barbarous rites in their worſhip, as 
having a direct tendency to corrupt their 
manners, muſt of conſequence render their 
knowledge of of morality, had it been ever ſo 
exact, in a great meaſure »/eleſs; With theſe 
. errors in religion, ſubverſive of 
all true p piety, and of the obligations of mo- 
ral virtue, philoſophy did but little concern itſelf; 
And yer tis undeniable, that in theſe pointi 
the bulk of the world moſt needed a refor- 
mation; becauſe their religion gave a /ow and 
vicious turn to their minds; and very much 
defac d their natural conſcience of good and 
evil. * the — 5. the Philoſophers, ge- p 


nerall tho they might Tera 
alp, d ian. and laugh a at the idolatry, weakneſs, 
” credulity people; whether for 


IP of = or courage; or becauſe they 
C 2 thought 


20 The uſefulneſs and truth of the 
thought it a piece of fate-conventence and 
policy, that the vulgar ſhould be kept in ig- 
norance, rather encourag d than attempted to 
= a ſtop to it, by falling in with the Ha- 

liſh'd ſuperſtition. Thus did their example 
give a kind of ſanction and authority to the 
general corruption, the admirers of their 
ſuperior wiſdom were plung d deeper into it; 
and there was leſs kkelihood, perhaps, than if 
there had never been any ph:/oſophers at all, 
of their extricating themſelves out of it. 


AN d, not to inſiſt upon their want of 
proper authority to inforce their doctrines, 
and get them to be receiv'd as /aws binding 
conſcience, and landing unalterable rules for 
the conduct of mankind ; the differences there 
were amongſt them even with reſpect to 
ſome principles of morality, and ſeveral other 
circumſtances that might be mentioned, 
which plainly ſhow how utterly improbable 
tis that philaſophy, if left to ztſelf, would 
have reform'd the errors and vices of the 
world ; I ſhall only add, that the bulk of 
mankind, inſtead of being eftablhi/h'd in the 
belief of a future ſtate, by the ſentiments and 
 reaſonings of the philoſophers about it, were 
more likely to be unſettled and loft in confu- 

on. For the vulgar ſeem to have been the 
only firm and fleady believers of this great 
article of natural religion; while, of the pbi- 
Igſopbers ſome denied, and others doubted of 
it, and the iet and be? did not think and 
argue 
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argue clearly and conſſtentiy upon this im- 
rtant ſubject: but tho they ſometimes 
ſpake of a future immortality with great plain- 
neſs, and with an air of confidence, as a thing 
of which they were ſtrongly perſuaded, they 
deliver'd themſelves at other times with the 
utmoſt heſitation and uncertainty. 


INDEED the notions which prevailed 
among the generality concerning a future 
ate of rewards and puniſhments, being lit- 
tle elſe but poetical tales and fiction, deſign'd 
rather to amuſe and ſtrike the imagination, 
than to give a rational account of things, 
were in many reſpects childiſb and trifiing. 
And it was highly defirable, for the honour 
of the divine wiſdom, and the greater en- 
couragement of virtue, that fuch falſe no- 
tions ſhould be rectify d. But how was this 
to be done? Surely it could not be by a 
plying to the uncertain hight of biloſophy, 
and ſubmitting to the direction of ſuch an- 
fable guides, as had not ſo much as fix'd their 
own principles, without an equal or perhaps 
eater inconvenience ; becauſe tho they 
might by their ſuperior reaſon have given the 
people juſter ſentiments of a future ſtate, they 
would have left them in doubt about the 
thing itſelf. And from ſeepticy/m, with re- 
ſpect to this great principle of natural reli- 
gion, and, which is the direct conſequence 
of it, infidelity, the common people not be- 
ing able to diſtinguiſh between doubting and 
83 net 


22 The uſefulneſs and truth of the 

t believing at all, no good effect could 
&ibly follog : but — belief of it, rs 
ſome particulars very idle and romantic, might 
excite many, eſpecially of the lower ſort, as 
far as they had clear notions of their duty, 
to regard and practiſe it. 2 


Ap now in ſuch an univerſal degene- 
racy, when mankind were abandon'd to the 
grofef idolatry, and ſwallow d up in ignorance 
and ſuperſtition, and had ſcarce any remains 
of the true uncorrupted religion of nature 
when the powers of reaſon and philoſophy were 
either not employ'd to reſtore them to their 
Prigina! ſtate, or after they had dane their 
utmoſt were found to be zneffeftual ; and tho 
they diſpers'd ſome good notions of civility, 

5 order, and decency in outward life, contri- 
puted but very little towards regulating the 
rinciples of morality, and ſettling religion upon 

10 rational and juſt foundation; nay, far- 
ther, when all circumſtances conſider'd, there 
Was / little likelihood that a reformation could 
come from this quarter: I fay, in ſuch a 

| Rate of corruption as this, nothing of which, 

I am * 5 81 has been exaggerated, and 
amplify d beyond the truth, but rather ſe- 


yeral particulars omitted, that would give us 

a ſtronger idea of the deplorable condition 

into which the world was ſunk ; who, that 

has any notion of the importance of reli- 
ion, and its tendency fo promote the hap- 

| Piet of mankind, will pretend to ſay, that 

$ revelation was not extremely defirable, and 


might 
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might not be of the greateſt advantage ? or 
that the chriſtian revelation in particular, 
which made ſuch momentous diſcoveries, 
and diſcoveries that were ſo much wanted, re- 
lating to the unity of God, the rational and 
acceptable method of , worſhipping him, and 
the truths of natural religion, which were 
ſo generally corrupted and darken'd, was not 
a þ inſtance of God's great goodneſs to 
his creatures, and worthy to be receiv'd with 
the utmoſt gratitude and thankfulneſs ? 


TuIsõ point is ſo plain, that tis almoſt 
a ſhame to enlarge upon it. Let a man ſpe- 
culate ever ſo finely upon the natural ſuffi- 
ciency of reaſon, will that convince us, when 
we look abroad into the world, and con- 
ſider the fo/ly and enthuſiaſin that generally 
abounds, that men may not in fact be ſtu- 
pidly ignorant of thoſe things which it moſt 
of all concerns them to know? Will rea- 
ſon, if it be not improved and cultivated, 
carry them any farther than mere {aſe and 
znſiin# ? Or is a capacity of thinking and 
conſidering, a probability that they i think 
and conſider ?. Is it an argument that they 
do, in oppoſition to the unanimous ſenſe of 
all ages and nations? May not a revelation 
then, when men have ſuffer'd their reaſon 
to be perverted, ſo that really, whatever it 
might have done, it affords them no light 
whereby to diſcover the principles of true 
religion, be in all * as uſeful as if they 
| C4 were 


_— 


24 The uſefulneſs and truth of the 
were naturally incapable of forming right no» 
tions of their duty without it? May it not 
be very uſeful, tho it be not abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to the * mer of mankind ? that is, 
tho we ſhould allow, that the great governor 
of the world requires of none to know more, 
than may fairly be expected from perſons 
in their circumſtances, and ſurrounded with 
their particular difficulties and prejudices, for 
which all favourable allowances will be made; 
and that their acting up to the light they 
enjoy, however imperfet?, is ſufficient to pro- 
cure his approbation and favour. 7 


IN DEE D the author of Chriſtianity &c; 
ſeems to be of opinion, that the greateſt 
1e part of mankind cannot be in a deplorable 
4 condition for want of a revelation, which 
& God, out of his infinite wiſdom, has not 
e as yet thought fit to communicate to them 
te at leaſt with that evidence as is neceſſary 
ce to make them believe it . If it be, be- 
cauſe they are capable by their reaſon of dif- 
covering thoſe rules, that are ſufficient for 
their preſent and future happineſs, which is 
the ſubſtance of what he has advanc'd in the 
preceding paragraph, tis evident that this 
will not ſupport the principle which he 
would build upon it. For notwithſtand- 
ing this, men- may be ignorant of ſome. of 
the moſt efſentzal branches of natural reli- 
ion, which without doubt is a very deplo- 
rable condition for reaſonable beings to be in, 


7 P. 195, 
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| chriſtian revelation defended. 25 
if they are brought into it by their own neg- 
ligence and careleſneſs. 


Ir. may be faid however, that in this caſe 
*tis not owing to the want of a revelation, 
but to the not exerciſing their rational fa- 
culties aright. Granting this, is their ſtate 
ever the leſs deplorable? And may not the 
corruption be /o great, and ſo univerſal, as 
that there may be but little probability of their 
being recover d out of it without the help of 
a revelation? which is all that is, or at leaſt 
that needs to be contended for. And if a 
revelation may reCtify thoſe diſorders, which 
otherwiſe are likely to continue, and to be 
more and more eſtabliſh'd, and which, as 
long as they continue, mankind muſt be in 
very unhappy circumſtances ; may it not be 
juſtly ſaid that they are in 2 deplorable con- 
dition for want of a revelation? The mean- 
ing of which expreſſion is plainly no more 
than this, that they are in ſuch deplorable 
circumſtances, that they very much want a 
revelation to ſet them right; or at moſt, that 
tis probable they will remain in that deplo- 
rable condition into which they have involved 
themſelves by their negligence and vice, if 
God does not vouchſafe them that extraor- 
dinary favour. And to ſuppoſe the advo- 
cates for revelation to mean by a phraſe which 
is fairly capable of another ſenſe, that the 
want of a revelation is the carſe why any are 
in a deplorable condition, when they con- 
Ee, ſtantly 
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26 Theuſefulneſs and truth of the 
ſtantly aſcribe it to other cauſes, ſuch as the 
neglect and abuſe of reaſon, prejudice, vicious 


paſſions perverting and 2 the under. 


Handi > and the like ; and only aſſign the 


general ignorance and corruption of the 
world, which all the refinements of philoſophy 
either could not or did not reform, as a rea- 
ſon why a revelation was an unſpeakable ad- 
vantage io it, is playing with words, and mere 
cavilling. e 5 


Bu T perhaps the ingenious author may 
think, that becauſe God requires no more of 
his creatures, than in proportion to the light 
and advantages they enjoy; and will make all 
the allowances that can be expected from an 
infinitely wiſe and merciful governor, to their 


unbappy circumſtances, and the unavoidable pre- 


judices they labour under; and © men of all reli- 
gions whatever, if equally ſincere, have the 
e {ame title tobe equally favour'd by him *; 
mankind cannot be in deplorable circumſtances 


for want of a revelation. Let us therefore 
conſider the matter a little in this view, 


Anp I can ſee no manner of reaſon tq 
doubt but that tis poſſible men may be /n- 
cere, and yet be ignorant of ſome which we 


account plain, and which are eſſential prin- 


ciples of natural religion; that in the heathen 
world ſome were /incere, who practiſed ido- 


 ® Chriflianity as old, & c. P. 415, | 
latry 3 


chriſtian revelation defended. 27 
latry ; and in popiſbo countries many of the 
common people are very ſincere, notwith- 
ſtanding their ignorance and ſuperſtition ; or 
in other words; that their prejudices are, if not 
' invincible, conſidering the manner of their edu- 
cation, their circumſtances in the world, the 
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AND either this muſt be admitted, or it 
can be no advantage at all to mankind to 
have juſt apprehenſions of the nature and 
perfections of God, rational notions of reli- 

ion in all its branches, and an exact know- 
ledge of the obligations, and true principles 
of morality; but it muſt be the ſame thing 


in all reſpects as to its influence upon their 


happineſs, provided they are fincere, whether 
they are governed by enthufiaſm, or true piety; 
whether their minds are improved by their 
devotion, or debaſed ; whether they practiſe 
their intire duty to God, and their fellow- 
creatures, and underſtand the juſt meaſures of 
both, ſo as never to ſuffer them to claſh and 
interfere with each other; or reſolve the 
whole of religion into a blind, ſenſeleſs ſuper- 
ſtition, ſetting it above real and ſubſtantial 
goodneſs, and the immutable rules of virtue ; 


or in ſhort, whether they are ſunk almoſt 


down to the level of brutes, or think and a& 
in all caſes. becoming the dignity of their 
nature. But will any one take upon him to 
advance, and maintain ſuch a uu paradox 
as this? Can ſuch eſpouſe it with any con- 


fiſtency, who prefer a mighty zeal for the 


ſimplicity and purity of religion, and make 
loud outcries againſt the miſchievous conſe- 


- quences of Le ebe and its natural ten- 
dency to de 

happineſs of mankind? Without doubt, in 
the opinion of ſuch eſpecially, the ſaperſti- 


roy the perfection, and true 


Fious 
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tious in all ages, whether fincere or inſincere, 
muſt have been in the moſt deplorable cir- 
| cumſtances ; and a revelation to diſpel their 

ignorance, and reſtore them to the original 
religion of nature, muſt have been as great 
@ bleſſing as could be conferred upon them. 


Tux thing that is apt to lead men into 
miſtakes in this matter, is their imagining, 
that becauſe © men of all religions what- 
« ever, if equally ſincere, have the ſame title 
e to be equally favoured by God, they will 
te be he Ge rewarded, or enjoy an equal de- 
« gree of happineſs in the future ſtate.” E- 
gually rewarded indeed they will be in pro- 
portion to the improvements they have made, 
and the ſervices they have performed; but 
notwithſtanding this, the degrees of their fu- 
ture happineſs may be very various and un- 
equal, Nay, I think, in the reaſon and e- 
quity of the thing, it muſt be ſo, For, 


1. Two men may be equally ſincere, and 
yet moral diſpofitions and habits, benevolent 
diſpofitions for inſtance, may be much frong- 
er, and more perfect in one, than in the other. 
They may be improved in the one by a more 
large and generous education, a more clear and 
exact knowledge of his duty, and by zuft and 
amiable ſentiments of the deity ; and in the 
other very much obſtructed and limited by 
unhappy prejudices, and the influence of a 


blind ſuperſtition. Nay, falſe notions of re- 
2 ligion, 


35 The uſefulneſs and truth of the 
ligion, and conceiving of God as an ill 
natur d, partial, arbitrary, or inexorable be- 
ing, =_ there are multitudes in the world; 
of whom, conſidering all circumſtances, it 
cannot be expected that they ſhould form 
better notions) may corrupt mens ſenſe of 
morality to a great degree, and make them 
haughty and inſolent, moreſe, rigid, and un ſo- 
tiable. And where theſe caſes happen, as 
I make no doubt they do frequently, if m- 
ral diſpoſitions are the perfection of human 
nature, and the only foundation of rational 
happineſs, the capacity for happineſs muſt, 
in the nature of things, be roy different. 
Stating the matter thus, the different capa- 
city does not depend on bodily organs, as the 
author of Chriſtianity &c. inſinuates , but 
on the temper and habit of the mind; which 
there is no reaſon to ſuppoſe will be altered 
in the very inſtant that men enter upon the 
ſeparate ſtate ; or that thoſe, in whom the 
go and improvement of moral diſpoſitions 
as in this life, by accidental circumſtances only, 
been greatly obſtructed, will find themſelves 
all at once poſſeſſed of them in the ſame 
ftrength and perfection as others; who en- 
Joying better opportunities and advantages, 
have cultivated them to the utmoſt. 
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2. Two perſons may be equally fincere; 
and yet the ſervices juſtly expected from them 
may be vaſtly d:ifferent, The one in propor- 
1 Bo 47. | - | 
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© ebriftian revelation defended. 31 
tion to his larger knowledge and higher ad- 
vantages, is obliged to be more cxten/ruely uſe- 
ful, and to exerciſe more care and labour in 
doing good. And where the actual ſervices 
which men are called to perform, are very un- 
equal, which may oftentimes ſubje& the one 
to much greater difficulties and inconvenien- 
ces than the other, can it be ſuppoſed that 
there will be a perfect equality in the reward? 
At this rate, there is indeed no reward at all 
for the moſt generous ſervices, nor even for 
the greateſt ſufferings, to promote the good of 
mankind, in which virtue may be very far 
from being its own reward, if perſons who 
have done and ſuffered nothing, will be re- 
warded in the ſame degree, merely for their 
equal fincerity, and becauſe they would pro- 
bably have behaved in the ſame manner, if 
they had been placed in the fame circum- 
ſtances. This principle therefore is a diſcou- 
ragement to virtuous actions, as well as a 
reflection upon the wiſdom and juſtice of the 
governor of the world. To which we may 
add, that moral diſpoſitions and habits, as 
it is the nature of all habits, are improved | 
and ſtrengthned by more frequent opportu- 
nities for the exerciſe of them ; A, conſe- 
quently the natural capacity for happineſs 
muſt be enlarged in proportion. 


3. As thoſe who have a more complete 
and diſtinct knowledge of their duty, will, 
if they fail in it, be more ſeverely 1 

an 
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than others who enjoy leſs light, and fewer 
advantages for improving in virtue ; as this, 
I fay, is right and 7, and a principle of na- 
tural juſtice, there can no. equal proportion be 
obſerved, if upon diſcharging their duty faith- 
fully, they are not intitled to a higher reward. 
Nay, upon the contrary A the 4% 
we know, not only of revelation but of na- 
tural religion, the better. For if we are 
ſincere, and act up to our light, and to what 
is required of us in our particular circum- 
ſtances, be it ever ſo little, we are ſure of an 
equal reward; and out of all danger of the 
additional puniſhment, that will be inflicted 
for miſimprovement of ſuperior knowledge. 


Up o the whole, therefore, a revelation, 
by inſtructing men in right notions of reli- 
gion, and in the whole of their duty, and 
affording them better opportunities and ad- 
vantages for cultivating moral diſpoſitions, 
for greater uſefulneſs in the world, and con- 
ſequently for obtaining higher degrees of hap- 
pineſs hereafter, may be of unſpeakable uſe ; 


and the ignorant, and ſuperſtitious, tho 


they will be accepted of God if they are 


ſincere, may juſtly be ſaid to be in @ deplo- 


ra ble condition for want of it. 


IN order to repreſent a revelation as need- 
eſs, our author Progerts, farther, and tells 
us *, that © had God, from time to time, 


1 . 27. E 
Wo L ſpoke 
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er ſpoke to all mankind in their ſeveral lan- 


« guages, and his words had miraculouſly 
te conveyed the ſame ideas to all perſons ; 
-« yet he could” not ſpeak more plainly than 
« he has done by the things themſelves, and 
<« the relation which reaſon ſheweth there is 
« between them.” But when men do not 
attend to-the nature of things, the caſe is very 
much the ſame as if God had not ſpoke to 
them at all. And a revelation may certainly 
be very uſeful to teach them thoſe princi- 
ples, and duties of natural religion, which 
notwithſtanding it was in their power to 


have diſcover'd, if they had made a r:ght 


uſe of their reaſon, they are in fact groſly 
ignorant of. If one man endeavours to rec- 
tify the miſtakes of another in points of mo- 


Tality, muſt ſuch inſtructions be zmpertinent? 


nay, are they ever the leſs neceſſary, becauſe 
God has ſpoke the ſame truths clearly by the . 
nature of things, tho his voice be not heard ? 
A man that does not hear or ſee, has as 
much need of inſtruction as if he was natu- 
rally deaf, or blind. | 


BE SLIDES, when God ſpeaks to all man- 
kind, and his words miraculouſly convey the 
ſame ideas to all, this is giving them an actual 
knowledge of : their duty ; whereas in the 
other caſe, there is, at moſt, only a capacity 
to diſcover it; i. e. they may know it, or 
they may not; — their knowledge muſt 

be 
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be intirely the reſult of their own ſtudy, and 
impartial inquiry. And, 29 


As TAN DIN revelation, tho men may 
indeed pervert it, as well as darken the light 
of reaſon, and be as ignorant, ſuperſtitious, 
and degenerate, as if it had never com- 
municated to them; I ſay, a flanding reve- 
lation, if it be free to the uſe of all, and fre- 
quently conſulted, muſt in the nature of the 
thing be 4 more probable ſecurity, with re- 
ſpect to the bulk of mankind, againſt 
errors and corruptions, than the leaving 
altogether to the direction and conduct of 
their own reaſon : becauſe it will conſtant 
ſupply them with proper thoughts, whi 
is what the common people in all ages have 
moſt wanted. For tho the right exerciſe of 
their rational faculties may be ſufficient to 
give them juſt notions of God, and of the 
great eſſential principles of religion; yet this 
requires more eration than they gene- 
rally care for. And ience teaches us, 
that they make bur little. of it, when they 
are left to find out the rules of morality for 
themſelves. Indolence, want of uſe, and the 
attention of their minds to the neceflary bu- 
ſineſs, and the pleaſures of life, hinder their 
making any great proficiency; and being in- 
clined to fave themſelves the trouble of think- 
ing, to be implicit in their belief, they are 
eafily practiſed upon, and led into the moſt 


dangerous 
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dangerous and. hurtful ſuperſtition. All 
which inconveniences are in a great mea- 
ſure provided againſt by a ſtanding revela- 
tian, which preſcribes a plain, intelligible, 
and complete rule of morals : ſo that if they 
will bur be at the pains to read it carefully, 
which is what they will be ſooner perſuaded 
to, than to think ſo much as is neceſſary to 
diſcover every part of it by their own reaſon, 
the meaneſt may be ſo well acquainted with 
the perfections of God, and the nature of 
true religion, as to guard againſt the two ex- 
tremes, of irreligion on the one hand, and 


enthufiaſm and ſuperſtition on the other. 


AND whereas it is urged farther, that 
* ſince tis impoſſible in any book, or books, 
a particular rule could be given for every 
< caſe, we muſt even then, i. e. upon the 
ſuppoſition, that God had ſpoken to all man- 
kind in their ſeveral languages, and bis words 
had miraculouſly —— the ſame ideas to all 
perſons, have had recourſe to the light of 
* nature to teach us our duty in moſt caſes ; 
« eſpecially conſidering the numberleſs cir- 
" D which attend us, ay Ay 
t perpeti varying, may make the ſame 
. - — «bs lng as men are differently 
affected by them, either good or bad“; 
this amounts to no more, than that all reye- - 
lation can do for us, is to lay down the ge- 
nergl principles, and rules of conduct in all 


EA. 


D 2 cir- 
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circumſtances, but that we muſt conſult our 
reaſon about the application of theſe general 
rules to particular caſes ; which is granted, 
but does not, as every one mult ſee, in the 
leaſt affect the preſent argument. For a man 
who has the moſt exact and perfect know- 
ledge of natural religion, has only in his 
mind general principles, and not a particular 
rule for every circumſtance that may happen. 
Theſe general principles alone are the eternal, 
and immutable law of nature. And there- 
fore, if our knowledge of natural religion, 
i. e. of the general rules to be obſerved in 
our behaviour towards God, and our fellow- 
creatures, and in governing our affections and 
appetites, be a great advantage to us, not- 
withſtanding we are obliged to the conſtant 
uſe of our reaſon, in order to judge with 
reſpect to particular actions, whether or no 
they agree with theſe general rules, for in- 
ſtance, whether they are zu/t or unjuſt, be- 
_ neficent or hurtful ; the knowledge ofa re- 
velation that teaches all the ſame general prin- 
ciples, which for the moſt part are very ea- 
| fily accommodated to circumſtances, muſt be 
an equal advantage. I forbear enlarging, be- 
cauſe it would' need an apology to ſpend 
much time upon ſuch objections. ay 


Bur the author of Chriſtianity &c. 
tc thinks it no compliment to external reve- 
& lation, tho, as he adds, the learned Dr. 
« Clarke deſigned it as the higheſt, to ſay it 
1 | „ 3 
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<« prevailed, when the light of nature was in 
a manner extin& “.“ The plain ſenſe of 
which is, that tis no compliment to external 
revelation to ſay, it was given at a ſeaſon 
when it muſt be moſt 20 %u. or that God 
could not wiſely and honourably interpoſe to 
reveal his will to mankind, when their no- 
tions of natural religion were corrupted and 
depraved ; and conſequently that he could 
never do it at all, ſince in any other circum- 
ſtance of the world a revelation is plainly 
needleſs. Let us however conſider the weight 
of the reaſon which is aſſigned for this, v2z. 
that © then an irrational religion might as 
e eaſily obtain as a rational one +.” Suppoſe 
it might, is that an argument that chriſ- 
tianity is not a rational ag. ny If it be 
not, as every one muſt ſee there is not the 
leaſt ſhadow of an argument in it, ro what 
purpoſe 1s it urged ? 


Tux only queſtion that can affect the 
credit of the chriſtian revelation is this, whe- 
ther mankind might not be convinced upon 
rational grounds of its truth and excellency, 
notwithſtanding their general corruption and 
depravity; and that they had in a great 
meaſure loft the knowledge of the true re- 
ligion of nature? If it be ſhewn, that in 
ſuch a degenerate ſtate of the world ee, 
evidence might be given, that chriſtianity 


nen e F ; 
D 3 | was 
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was a religion moſt worthy of God, and cal- 
culated to promote the perfection and high- 
| eſt happineſs of mankind ; of what impor- 

| tance is it to inquire, whether or no it be 
poſſible that they might have been prevailed 
upon to embrace an abſurd and irrational 
religion, if God had permitted evil fpirirs 
to work miracles to confirm and eſtabliſh it ? 
The chriſtian religion might haye been never 
the leſs of divine authority, tho mens cor 

} tions and vicious prejudices had determined 
J them to reject it; and an irrational religion 
4 would not have been af all proved to have 
J proceeded from God, tho it had been mi- 


verſally received. The truth or falſhood of 
any religion cannot be argued therefore from 
the opinions which men happen to entertain 
4 concerning it, and do not in the leaft depend 
b upon their prejudices ; but is to be judged of 
l only by its own intrinſic wiſdom and good- 
_-- neſs, and its having the proper external cre- 
it dentials of a divine revelation: And if not- 
i withſtanding their ignorance, ſuperſtition, 
and the falſe notions they have conceived, 
4 men may ſtill be convinced that it has all 
1 neceſſary external credentials, and is in eve 
. part of it jut, wiſe, and rational; "tis evi- 
dent it may prevail honowrably, whatever de- 
ceptions we fuppoſe them liable to, even of 
the moſt groſs and dangerous nature. | 


Pur the caſe that the world is uni ver ſally. 
corrupted; that they have not only loſt the 


know- 
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knowledge of the one true God, and prac- 
tiſe the moſt ftuprd idolatry, but entertain 
the moſt. abſurd and diſhonourable notions of 
the gods whom they worſhip ; that they 
attribute to their deities the weakneſſes and 
— of human nature; and conceive 

them as unjuſt, arbitrary, cruel, and re- 
vengeful ; pleaſed, and offended with triſſes; 
and preferring the follies and extravagances 
of a deluded and fanciful ſuperſtition, which 
debaſes the dignity of human nature, before 
folid and real goodneſs ; and that in conſe- 
quence of this, their ſenſe of good and evil, 
and of the principles and obligations of mo- 
rality, is very much vitiated and darkened, 
and they are led to look upon religion as a 
thing abſolutely diſtin from virtue, and to 
reſolve the whole of it into ridiculous tricks, 
and idle ceremonies. It will be very hard, if 
in ſuch deplorable circumſtances the great 
God cannot honourably interpoſe, and by an 
extraordinary revelation, which without doubt 
is the moſt gefirable advantage that can be 
afforded to his degenerate creatures, recover 
them to right ſentiments of their duty and 
happineſs. And it cannot but be the wiſh of 
every generous mind, that if poſſible, ſome 
remedy might be applied to cure /o great an 
evil, Let us conſider therefore, whether 
what every wiſe and good man muſt defire 
might be, may not be. 
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Now when mankind are ſunk #hus low; 
when they have in a manner 4% the religion 
of nature ; and thoſe principles which they 
retain ſome what of are ſo perverted, as to 
be of very little uſe to them, and indeed to 
make it a queſtion, whether they are any 
thing better than no religion at all; an ex- 
traordinary meſſenger is ſent from God, who 
works very great, and unqueſttonable miracles. 
Theſe miracles ſtriłe their minds, and con- 
vince them that there is ſomething uncommon 


In this perſon's commiſſion. They both de- 


mand and engage their attention to the doc- 
trine he teaches, and counterballance their 
prejudices in favour of the ſuperſtition in 
which they were educated ; ſo that they are 
prevailed upon to examine this new religion 
with care and impartiality. 


9 

M a y not then the doctrines of it, if they 
are plain, important, and uſeful, and intirely 
agreeable to reaſon, approve themſelves to the 
underſtandings of rational beings, how cor- 
rupt ſoever their former opinions and prin» 
ciples were? May they not, if they will 
think, and exerciſe thoſe intellectual faculties 


with which God hath endued their nature, 


come to the knowledge of the one ſupreme 
creator and governor of all things, and form 
rational and worthy notions of his perfections 
and providence ; and of all the . 
branches of true religion, and morality ? 


May 
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May they not be recovered out of their ig- 
norance and ſuperſtition? Or are the rea- 
ſonable creatures of God, when they have 
once corrupted the religion of nature, in a 
remedileſs ſtate? Becauſe they may be de- 
luded, and impoſed upon, and grow worſe 
and worſe, is it impoſſible they ſhould uſe 
their reaſon aright? Becauſe a falſe religion 
may eafily be obtruded upon them, while 
they are under the influence of ſtrong preju- 
dices ; ought the true religion, of the worth 
and excellency of which they muſt be ca- 
pable of being convinced, if their reaſon be 
any thing more than an empty name, and 
which inſtructs them in the moſt uſeful know- 
ledge, and rectifies their moral diſorders, to 
be the leſs reſpected? Or becauſe truth and 
error, if equally recommended by ſuperna- 
_ tural operations, or by the artful manage- 
ment of a cunning impoſtor, may equally pre- 
vail; does it follow, that the truth cannot be 
received upon rational evidence ? Does this 
render knowledge and virtue ever the leſs 
worthy, and honourable, or ignorance and vice 
ever the leſs infamous, and hurtful? Muſt 
we therefore confound and deſtroy the eter- 
nal and immutable differences of things? 


T Is certainly a very great miſtake to 


ſuppoſe, that men cannot judge of the truth, 


and divine authority of any particular reve- 
lation, unleſs they have in their minds, ante- 
cedently to its being propoſed to their confidera- 
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conceptions of the perfections of the deity, 


however it may have been cglected and abu- 
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tion, juſt and worthy notions of God, and of 
the great principles and duties of natural re- 
ligion. And yet this ſentiment ſeems to run 
thro'out our author's whole book. And I 
expect indeed that it will be aſked, how tis 
poſſible, in the nature of the thing itſelf, that 

we ſhould ſet about determining rationally, 
whether a revelation be worthy of God, if 
we do not know beforehand what ſort of a 


being God is; and if inſtead of conceiving 


of him as immutably w/e, jut, and good, we 
form falſe and d:/honourable apprehenſions 
even of his moral character? Or how we 
can be capable of knowing whether or no it 
agrees with natural religion, if before we 
begin to examine it, we do not thorowly un- 
derſtand what natural religion means? And 
on the other hand, it may be ſaid, that if 
we have already formed right and becoming 


and believe what the religion of nature teaches 
concerning our duty to God, and our fellowy- 
creatures, and the neceſſary means in order 
to obtain the perfection and happineſs of our 
reaſonable nature, without which we cannot 


judge that any particular ſcheme of reveal'd 


religion is fit to be received, and ſubmitted 
to, a revelation muſt be ſuperfluous, and need- 
leſs. 7 0 


I answeR, that the faculty of reafon 
which God hath implanted in mankind, 


2 „ 
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d in times paſt, will, whenever th in 
10 exerciſe Wanze enable them to Nasser 
all theſe things. As by means of this, they 
were capable of diſcovering at fir/# the being 
and perfections of God, and that he governs 
the world with abſolute wiſdom, equity, and 
goodneſs, and what thoſe duties are which 
they owe to him, and to one another ; they 
muſt be as capable, if they will diveſt them- 
ſelves of prejudice, and reaſon impartially, of 
rectifying any miſtakes which they may have 
fallen into abour theſe im nt points. Their 
noble powers of thought and reflection, if 
they can enable them to find out truth, muſt 
be ſufficient, if they make a right uſe of them, 
to recover them from error. It matters not 
whether they have hitherto thought right 
rung, nor indeed whether they have 


or W 
thought af all ; let them but begin to con- 
ſider ſeriouſly, and examine carefully and im- 
partially, and they muſt be able to find out 
all thoſe truths, which as reaſonable crea- 
tures they are capable of knowing, and which 
neceſfarily a their duty and happineſs. 
They will ſoon come to form juſt notions 
in general of a religion that is worthy of God; 
and conſequently be fit to judge, whether 
any particular revelation be worthy of him. 
And to ſuppoſe otherwiſe, is only to make 
reaſon fi ble in forming our ir ſen- 
timents about religion: but if we pervert 
it, and ſet out wrong, our errors are incu- 
rable; and this moſt excellent, and diſtin- 
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44 The uſefulneſs and truth of the 

guiſhing gift of the great Creator, which is 
the higheſt mark of our dignity above the 
mere animal world, is render'd for ever uſe- 


leſs. 


TA perſons who are in this way of think- 
ing, ſeem to have but confusd ideas, when 
they ſpeak of mankind as reaſonable crea- 
tures, capable of diſcerning the differences 
of things; and this makes them talk incon- 
f/itently about it. For inſtance, when reaſon 
is to be magnified in order to repreſent a re- 
velation as needleſt, then it can do mighty 
things; it is ſufficient to teach men all the 
principles of natural religion, and the whole 
of their duty; nay, tho it has been ever ſo 
much corrupted and darkened, and men are 
become ever ſo ignorant, enthufiaſiical, and 
ſuperſtitious, it is till in their power, by the 
right uſe of their natural faculties, to diſ- 
cover all abuſes, to rectify all their errors, 
and attain to juſt and rational notions of re- 
ligion. But at other times, the quite con- 
trary is maintained with a view to the /ame 
end, to diſcredit, and run down revelation, 


| viz. that the mere capacity of reaſoning does 


not qualify men to judge whether a religion 
be rational, and worthy of God; but they 


muſt actually have in their minds, before they 


ſet themſelves to conſider, and determine this 

int, right conceptions of God, and of the 
aws of reaſon by which revelation is to be 
tried. This ſhifting of principles as the exi- 
HL | gency 
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ency of the caſe requires, plainly ſhews, that 


the greateſt pretenders to reaſon are not in- 
tirely to be depended upon. - "a 


"Tis almoſt needleſs, after ſuch conceſſions 
of our adverſaries, however they may upon 
other occaſions contradict themſelves ; and 
after what has been argued already from the 


nature of the thing itſelf, to add any thing | 


more upon this head ; I ſhall, notwithſtand- 
ing, purſue the matter a little farther. And 
in my opinion tis ſo far from being neceſſary, 


in order to our judging rationally of the truth 


and goodneſs of a revelation, that we come 
to the inquiry with juſt ſentiments of God, 
and of the general nature of true religion; 
that I very much queſtion whether an atbeiſt 
may not, by means of it, be convinced even 
of the being of a God: For tho a perſon of 
this character, having now only the . h;fory 


of certain extraordinary and wonderful works 


performed in confirmation of the chriſtian 
religion, may laugb at the doctrine of mira- 
cles, and look upon the belief of them as 
ignorant and enthufiaſtic credulity ; yet I be- 
lieve, if we confider how much more ſtrong] 

human nature is wrought upon by /en/ible 
proofs, than by a traditional account of 


things, we ſhall make no difficulty of allow- 


ing, that tis very poſſible, if he had hi: 
evidence, he might entertain quite different 
thoughts of them. | 
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Lr us e then, that he actually 

- ſaw very —_— wrought ; that he 

had opportunities of examining them care- 

fully; and that he was fully cnnuinced upon 
the moſt diligent ſearch, that they were 


above all the known s of nature, and 
contrary. to the effabliſbed courſe of things, 
and conſequently was ſure, not only that 
they were not jugling tricks, but that he was 
not impoſed on by one whe knew better 
than himſelf, the ſacret and inviſible opera- 
yons of natural cauſes; ſuppoſe, for exam- 
ple, that he ſaw a perſon whom he new 
to be dead, and who had been buried /eve- 
ral days, reſtored to life * and conuerſed 
with him for a conſiderable time together; 
or heard others, whom he knew to be wholly 
iliterate, ſpeak all of a ſuuden, eqfity, and 
fluently, various languages. I will not take 
upon me to ſay, that theſe things are im- 
Fefible to be accounted for, if there be not 
an infinite mind, the creator S 
of the univerſe, or conſequently, that they 
are, firefly ſpeaking, 2 demonſtration of the 
exiſtence of a Deity ; but may they not have 
this effect upon him, to make him grave 
and * — he not conclude, — 
ſee exiraardi appearances, 
d keaſt worth his while to think a little, 
whether there be a God, and whether there. 
be any thing in religion, or no? The ſur- 
prize and awe, with which men are natural- 
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ly ſtruck at ſuch great and unerpected events, 
has a to correct the levity of their 
minds, which leads to an utter diffipation of 
thought, and conſequently to ſcepticiſm and 

inſidelity in points of the moment. 
And when they ferious, and begin to 
reaſon coolly, and dalideretel, there is no 


danger of cheir continuing at beiſst long: the 


| —_— of a ſupreme and infinite Being 
6, and pores the world, being one 
| s the human underſtand 
— — the evidences of it plain, 
— — 1 cities. And a little —— 


ill bring men as eaſily to form 
rg r= honourable conceptions of God, 

with reſpe& to his moral perfec- 
tions; and conſequently teach them what 
ſcheme of IP is moſt _— of, and 
mee to him. 


AnD dees thetruth of all this is meceſe 
ſarily ſuppoſed, by e's attempt that is 
made by wiſe and rational men, who do not 
pretend to a particular commiſion from heaven, 
to reform the errors and vices of the world. 
The author of Chriſtianity &c. for inſtance, 
lamenting the ignorance der Hon in 
which a great part of mankind are involved; 
their unworthy notions of God, which tend 
to taint and deprave their minds; and groſs 
corruptions of natural religion, and morality, 
in the regular practice of which, both the 
| happineſs of private perſons, and of civil ſo- 
cieties 
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cieties is ſo nearly concerned, has wrote a 
large book, to recover them from their en- 
thufiaſm and deluſion to a rational piety and 
vertue. And muſt they not, in order to re- 
ceive any benefit from ſo kind and generous a 
deſign, be capable of judging of every part 
of it? muſt they not be able to. diſcern, 
whether the religion. he recommends is wor- 
thy of God? But how ſhall they come to 
know this ? if while they conceive of the 
divine Being as capricious and humour 

arbitrary and tyrannical, unjuſt and cruel ; 
and of religion as a thing that conſiſts in 
trifling ceremonies, and unintelligible myſteries, 
and not in the right government of the paſ- 
ſions, and the plain and uſeful duties of a a 
good life, they make theſe falſe opinions the 
ſtandard and rule of their judgment; it is im- 
poſſible they ſhould rectify their miſtakes. And 
is there no way in which they can be brought 
to think more juſtly ? Without doubt there 
is, and muſt be: otherwiſe, the endeavours 
of this author, and of all others, to inſtruct 
the ignorant and ſuperſtitious, are wild and 


fantaſtical. And what elſe can it be, but the 


right uſe of thoſe powers which God hath gi- 
ven them, to diſtinguiſb between truth and 
falſhood; and eſpecially to diſcover moral 
truths, and the principles of natural religion, 
which are of the utmoſt conſequence to their 
happineſs? As therefore I apprehend, that 
the author of Chriſtianity &c. would have 
Juſt reaſon to complain, if any ſhould - 12. 

1 that 
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e that it was no compliment” to his book, 
to ſuppoſe, that the principles contained in it, 
however frue and rational, prevailed amongſt 
thoſe who had groſly corrupted the great truths 
and duties of natural religion, and conſe- 
quently in whom © the light of nature was 
« in a manner extinct,“ z. e. amongſt thoſe, 
with a view to whoſe advantage chief it 
was wrote ; I cannot but think, that there is 
equal ground of complaint, whether of in- 
advertency or diſingenuity, when the ſame 
thing is faid upon the very ſame account, 
concerning the chriſtian revelation. 


THe ingenious author will forgive me if I 
add farther, that an external revelation ſeems 
much better calculated to reform the world in 
ſuch degenerate circumſtances, than the moſt 
judicious and accurate labours of any private 
Man whatſoever ; for the moſt excellent hu- 
man compoſures may be neglected, or read 
with careleſneſs and partiality, for want of 
ſome previous recommendation, that is ſuffi- 
cient to bear down mens prejudices in fa- 
vour of a contrary ſcheme. But miracles 
beſpeak their attention /o frongiy to the 
doctrines of revelation, that they ſet them- 
ſelves to examine them as points of great 
importance, which they are in a particular 
manner called upon to conſider. And thus 
they may eafily learn thoſe truths by means 
of a revelation, which otherwiſe, thro' in- 


dolence preventing free and impartial con- 
E ſideration; 
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ſideration ; or ſuperſtition, a regard to tradi- 
tion, cuſtom, and the like, perverting and 
darkening their minds, they might always 
have continued ignorant of: even the plain- 
eft, and moſt uſeful truths, which they may 
be binder d from diſcovering by the cau- 
ſes above-mention'd, or others of a like na- 
rure ; but when they are inquired into with 
ingenuity and candour, ſoon gain the aſſent of 

the underſtanding. | 


I sH ALL conclude this chapter with a 
more particular conſideration of the uſe of 
- miracles, in anſwer to this queſtion, how far 
they are an evidence of the truth of any re- 
ligion, and that the perſon who teaches it is 
ſent by God? And in my opinion, 'tis not 
rational to ſuppoſe, that miracles alone, and 
apart from al} other conſiderations, are a proof 
of the truth and divinity of any revelation, 
but conſider'd with ALL their circumſtances; 
either as they atteſt a w/e and holy doctrine, 
a doctrine worthy of God, calculated to pro- 
mote the moral perfection and — of 
mankind, and wiſely ſuited to the condition 
and neceſſities of thoſe for whoſe uſe it is 
particularly deſigned : or elſe, as they are 
Friendly and beneficent miracles, and bear 
upon the ſtrongeſt characters of wiſdom and 
goodneſs, as well as power ; and conſequently 
cannot, without the utmoſt abſurdity, and 
moſt manifeſt contradiction to the nature of 
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things, be look'd upon as the operations of 
evil ſpirits. For, 5 


I. Ir cannot, I think, be diſputed, that 
ſuperior created beings may be capable of per- 
forming real miracles ; or in other words, 
that they may enable a man to do. ſuch things 
as are above the ordinary powers of human 
nature, and produce ſuch effects by an in- 
vifible operation, which vaſtly exceed the 
natural agency of the immediate, and viſible 
inſtruments. Again, 


II. As we know not what degrees 0 2 
ſuch ſuperior beings may be polclled of, nor 
conſequently the utmo/# they are capable of 
performing, we can have no certain, nor 
even probable rule, in moſt caſes at leaſt, 
whereby to diſtinguiſh what operations are 
properly divine, and what are not ſo. We 
cannot from the effefts themſelves conclude 
that they are wrought by God, becauſe we 
are not able to ſhew that they are above the 
ers which he has given to other beings ; 

ſo that the making miracles the ſole proof of 
a divine revelation, of which, 0 themſelves, 
they can be no proof at all, unleſs we have 
a probability at leaſt, that they ſurpaſs the 
Skill and agency of all created beings, muſt 
render their evidence very uncertain and 


doubtful. Eſpecially if we conſider farther, 
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52 The nfefulneſs and truth of the 5 
III. THAT as invifible beings, ſuperior 


in power to mankind, ma 3 real mi- 


racles, and ſuch as are of the moſt aft 

ing and ſtupendous kind; we are not ſure that 
God may not, for wiſe reaſons, permit this. 
As the great Creator has fix d general rules, 
the wiſeft and beſt that could be, for the 
government of the natural and moral world, 
tis not likely that he will let any of his crea- 


tures alter theſe rules at pleaſure, juſt as it 


may ſuit their humour, or malicious purpoſes, 


and whenever they have a mind to. amuſe, 


aftomſh, or decei ve thofe who are more igno- 
fant and weak than themſelves. But ſhall 
we prefume to ſay, that he can never allow 
any thing of this kind, upon any occafion 
whatever? This we cannot take upon us to 
aſſert, without knowing all the pgſſible ends 
that may be ſerved by fuch-perm:ſſions, which, 


I think, is much more than we can mo- 


deſtly pretend to. | 

Ix pH b, we are certain of this from the 
moral perfections of the ſupreme being, that 
he will never ſuffer the honeſt and impartial 


to be — deceiv d, to their detriment 


and prejudice, But tho this is a neceſſary 
Exception, and may Far include in it a 
great variety of caſes; it deſerves to be con- 
ſider'd in general, that the honeff and impar- 
tial cannot be thus deceived, if they are not 
determined by miracles alone, to give —— 
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chriftian revelation defended. 53 
aſſent to any doctrine as a divine revelation, 
but by the reaſonableneſs, and intrinſic ex- 
cellence of the doctrine itſelf in conjunttion 
with miracles. And moreover, that there 
are ſome ſuppoſeable caſes, in which, if the 
reaſon of mankind be exerciſed in the lowef 
degree that can be expected from moral and 
accountable creatures, it will be a ſure and 
conſtant preſeryative from all dangerous er- 
rors. For inſtance, if a perſon pretends to 
bring a revelation from heaven, that directly 
recommends and encourages intemperance, in- 
juſtice, and cruelty, and ſuch like moſt no- 
torious, and hurtful immoralities ; I cannot 
ſee how any common man, who makes the, 
leaft uſe of that underſtanding which God 
hath given him, can be impoſed upon to 
embrace a ſcheme ſo deſtructive of the plainef 
obligations of virtue, and of the peace and 
happineſs of the world, by ten thouſand mi- 
racles. He has it in his power eafily to de- 
tect the 2 han fuch (ones how 
uſly ſoeyer they are ſupported. For 
ples inform him, heck he is ſo 
ſtypid as to deſtroy his accauntablene/ſs, or fo 
indolent and careleſs as is inconſiſtent with 
Aincerity, that no miracles can prove that to 
be true, which calls darkneſs light, and in- 
tirely confounds the neceſſary and immutable 
difference of moral good and evil ; and he 
muſt immediately be convinced, if he will 
allow himſelf any time for cool reflection, 
that ſuch miraculous effects ought not to be 
"0:3 aſcribed 


| . | 
34 The uſefulneſs and truth of the 
aſcribed to the power of God, whoſe nature 
he moſt perfect, and invariable reaſon, 
and who cannot contradi& himſelf, nor give 
the leaſt encouragement to vice and impurity. 
hat if in ſuch plain caſes, reaſonable crea- 
tures who have an eaſy and infallible rule to 
go by, and of whom, if any thing can be 
expected, it may ju/tly be required that they 
ſhould diſcover the fraud, will notwithſtand- 
ing ſuffer themſelves to be deceiv'd, they 
alone muſt anſwer for the conſequences : and 
it can no more be inconſiſtent with the 
abſolute kene of the great governor of 
the world to permit this, than tis for him 
to permit any other inſtance of moral evil. 
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FROM what has been ſaid it appears, 
that miracles alone do not prove the truth of 
any religion; becauſe we cannot pretend to 
ſay of any miraculous effects, at leaſt not of 
moſt of the miracles which are recorded in 
the old and new teſtament, that they are per- 
formable by God only; or that the divine 
being may not =_ ſome occaſions, permit 
ſuperior inviſible beings to work very great 
and aſtoniſhing miracles; provided he has put 
it in the power of every 5 and impartial 

Inquirer, to avoid being ſeduced by them inta 
any errors, that are dangerous to his virtue 
and happineſs, 


In truth, miracles, ab/fra#ly conſider d, 


are only a demonſtration of a ſuperior * 
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chriſtian revelation defended. 55 
but whether they are performed by a wi/e, 


juſt; and benevolent agent; whether they are 


the immediate effects of his power, who is 
the beſt, as well as the greateſt of beings ; 
or, which comes to the ſame, — by 
beings commiſſion d by him, can only be known 
by nature, — , and w/e of the doc- 
trines which they are defigned to confirm. 
Let us illuſtrate this matter a little farther by 
an inſtance, by which we ſhall ſee, thac 


what has been urged as the reaſon of the 


thing, will, upon a proper trial, be the con- 
duct of 2 rational man. 
Would any perſon, if a pretended revelation 
was brought him in a book that he was not 
admitted fo look into, or know any thing of 
the contents of it, venture upon it in the 
dark, and promiſe abſolutely ro embrace it, 
and regulate his conduct by it, even tho the 
pretender was enabled to perform real mira- 
cles? Such a behaviour would ſhow the 
Forwardneſi of his faith, or rather an eaſy cre- 
dulity; but ſure I am, it could be no proof 
that his faith was wie and rational. For if 
the doctrines which this book contains, ſhould 
prove to be unworthy of God, and repug- 
nant to reaſon and virtue, (which is a ve 
ſuppoſeable circumſtance, the ſcripture itſelf 
allowing, that falſe prophets may work mira- 
cles for the ſupport of an impoſture) a man 
muſt be aſhamed of having made ſo haſty a 
concluſion, or abandon all pretenſions to un- 
derſtanding and — is when he comes 
4 1 
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to examine it, he finds in it ſuch poſitions 


as theſe, that God is not to be reverenced, 


ſerved, and worſhipped by his creatures ; that 
men are at liberty to indulge themſelves in all 


the irregularities of their ſenſual appetites ; _ 


that they may hate, perſecute, and deſtroy one 
another for religious differences ; if, I fay, it 
contains; ſuch principles as theſe, or any one 
of them, ought he not to reject it with ab- 
horrence, as having much ſronger, and more 
certain evidence, « ch ſuch doctrines are falſe 
and abſurd, than he can have that any mi- 
racles whatever, confider'd in themſelves, are 
divine? And muſt not then that faith be 
entbufiaſtical, and riſe vaſtly higher than the 
evidence which is the ground and founda- 
tion of it, that receives doctrines abſolutely, 
and without deliberating at all about them, 
upon the teſtimony of miracles alone? Is it 
not directly contrary to the nature of true 
religion, which encourages the utmoſt Free- 
dom of inquiry into all its principles? Or can 
any thing give more ſolid ſuſpicion of fraud 
and knaviſh defign, than the reſtraining this 
liberty, which is the moſt valuable privi- 
lege of our intelligent nature, and indeed, 
without which, our reaſon is quite in- 
cant and uſeleſs ? 


Bu r tho miracles cannot alter the nature 
of things, prove falſbood to be truth, virtue 
to be vice, or vice virtue; yet when the 
doctrines they atteſt are all agreeable to reaſon, 

| and 
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chriſtian revelation defended. 57 
and upon the whole honourable to almighty 
God, and uſeful and beneficial to mankind z 
when they give us the juſteſt notions of his 
infinite ections, and of the wiſdom and 

oodneſs of his moral providence, and are 
uited to the circumſlances and neceſſities of 
thoſe to whom the revelation is made ; 
muſt be allowed to have the greateſt weight, 
and to be ſufficient and ſubſtantial proofs 
that a religion, which in its whole frame 
and deſign appears to be worthy of God, is 
really derived from him. For 'tis certainly 
agreeable to our moſt perfect apprehenſions 
of the Deity, to ſuppoſe that ſuch a doctrine 
as this is his peculiar care; that he ſhould 
give it the ſtrongeſt credentials, and impreſs 
the ſtamp of his authority upon it; a doc- 
trine that repreſents his own nature, and 
eſſential attributes, in the moſt amiable and 
glorious light, and is of the higheft advantage 
to his creatures: and its being ſo worthy, 
that God ſhould interpoſe in an extrraordi- 
nary way to recommend and enforce it, is 
a very juſt preſumption, that the miracles 
which bear teſtimony to it, are the effects of 
bit ui ſdom and power; or at leaſt, if they 
are the operations of other beings, that they 
are done by authority from him. 


Txis argument will appear 00 be of 
great force, if we conſider farther, 8 2 
any other view of the caſe, it is not to be 
accounted for. For tis utterly improbable, 
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55 Theuſefulneſs and truth of the 


that evil. ſpirits, if they might be permitted 


. to perform ſuch wonderful works, would 


exert themſelves in the defence of true piety 
and virtue; and counteract all thoſe mea- 
ſures, by which alone the kingdom of dark- _ 
neſs, and iniquity is, or can be ſupported. 
The reaſoning of Chriſt upon this head is 
unanſwerable: Every kingdom divided againſt 
ztfelf, is brought to Hale ; and every city 
or houſe divided againſt itſelf, ſhall not ſtand. 
And if Satan caſt out Satan, he 1s divided 
againſt himſelf; how ſhall then his kingdom 


fand * ? Beſides, to ſuppoſe that they em- 


ploy their ſuperior {kill and power to gain 
credit to a doctrine, which has a direct ten- 
dency to promote the moral rectitude, and ſu- 
preme happineſs of human nature, is making 
them act the part of benevolent, friendly, and 
virtuous beings ; nay, it is indeed attributin 

to them one of the higheſt acts of goodne 

we can conceive of, and conſequently quite 
deſtroys their character as 2w:icked and mali- 


cious ſpirits. And if it be asked, (which is 


the only refuge left) whether good ſpirits may 


not think it a commengable thing, to attempt 


the introducing a religion into the world, 
that is in general ſo «/eful and beneficial to 


mankind, by ſuch miracles, as will procure it 


the appearance and credit of a divine revela- 


tion? I anſwer, that tis hardly conceivable 
that they would atteſt a falſehood ; or that 
having ſo high a reverence of the divine Being, 


* Mat. 12. 25, 26, 3:2 
they 
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they would, n occafion, make uſe of 
daa! or til _ command: 
becauſe this is an error in morality diſcovera- 
ble, I think, even by human rea ſon, and con- 
ſequently what we ought not to ſuppoſe ſuch 
exalted _ to be capable of. Beſides, we 
cannot eafily 
would permit this. For if ſuch great mira- 
cles as thoſe recorded in the new teſtament, 
for inſtance, may, by divine permiſſion, be 
wrought by created beings, to confirm the 
truth of a doctrine that is upon the whole 
worthy of God, or, in other words, which, 
for any thing that appears from reaſon to 
the contrary, may be of divine original ; (as 
we cannot conceive of any miracles, which 
if theſe are all poſſible, may rationally be judg- 
ed impoſſible to a created agency) it will not 
be in the power of God himſelf to make a 
revelation, and by certain credentials, i. e. 
ſuch credentials as may be diſtinguiſbed from 
the credentials that other beings may give, 
demonſtrate the truth of it to the wotld. 
But this is a ſuppoſition ſo ab/urd, that it 
cannot be admitted ever to happen in the 
courſe of his moral government ; becauſe if 
we ſhould grant, that an external revelation 
has in all ages of the world hitherto been need- 
leſt, tis poſſible however, that ſome time here- 
after the circumſtances of mankind may be 

uch, that it may be of the higheſt advan- 
tage to chem; and conſequently, that the 


wiſdom 


rſuade ourſelves that God 
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wiſdom and goodneſs of God may incline 
him to communicate it. 


I EXPECT it will be objected, that if 

the foregoing account be true, miracles are - 
of no uſe, For it may be ſaid, they are al- 
lowed to be proofs of a divine revelation 
no farther, than as the doctrine they bear 
teſtimony to is worthy of God; and if the 
doctrine be rational and good, they are al- 
together ſuperfiuous, becauſe it will recom- 
mend itſelf without them, by its own in- 


trinſicb excellency, to the unprejudiced reaſon 


and judgment of mankind. To this I ſhall 
endeavour to give a full and diſtinct an- 


ſwer. And, 


l. I 0B5ERvE, that miracles are very 
proper to en ee the attention of men, e- 
ven to moral defirines. Tis indeed true, 
that theſe being all principles and dictates of 
reaſon, may prevail by the force of their own 
evidence, without any external recommenda-» 


tion; but tis as true, that if men will not 


conſider and examine impartially, they will 
never, (ſo plain, important, and uſeful as 
they are) make their way in the world. 
Now this ſerious conſide ration, and deliberate 
unbiaſſed inquiry even into the principles of 
natural religien, 2 in ſome circumſtances 
be very unlikely to happen, in oppoſition 

to the ſtrong prejudices of education, to cu- 


77 om, general opinion, intereſt, and other mo- 


tives, 
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tives, which have the moſt powerful influ- 
ence upon mankind, without ſomething to 
awaken and alarm the mind. Eſpecially it we 
add what univerſal experience teſtifys, that 
prejudices of a religious kind, being of all 

others the moſt ſacred and venerable, take 
the faſteſt hold of us, and are with the ut- 
moſt difficulty eradicated. If a man, with- 
out any thing uncommon and firtkimg to in- 
troduce his attempt of reforming the world, 
had = Lge himſelf either to the Jews or 
Gentiles, at the time of our Saviour's ap- 
pearance ; to reſtore natural religion amongſt 
the former to its original purity,” when it 
was very much corrupted and depraved ; or 
to reſcue the latter from their ſuperſtition 
and idolatry ; he would probably have been 
looked upon as an impertinent,  pragmatical, 
buſy fellow at leaſt, if not puniſhed as a 
profane, irreligious perſon, and a diſturber 
of the public peace. But miracles would af 
kaſi gain him an audience, and not only 
convince ie men that his pretenſions had 
ſomewhat extraordinary in them, and were 
worthy to be examin'd, but perhaps rouſe 
the indolent and vicious. And if they ſerved 
only to balance mens prejudices, and excite 
them to an honeft impartial inquiry, t 
muſt certainly be of excellent uſe; beca 
the mind being thus free and diſengaged, and 
py upon confrdering, a doctrine that was in 

If rational and good, could ſcarce fail of 
an honourable reception, and of being _ 
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to the great purpoſes of morality ; 
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uly embraced and ſubmitted to. Bur far» 


, | 
* 


2. ALL the parts of a pretended revela- 
tion may be worthy of God, and yet the rea- 


ſonableneſs and truth of them may not be 


alike evident in themſelves. For befides mo- 
ral precepts, and plain ungugſtionable natural 
principles, it may contain others, that upon 
the foot of mere reaſon are uncertain and 
doubtful; but yet if firmly efſtabliſh'd, would 
be very ſtrong motives to vertue ; of which 
kind, I take the doctrine of the eternity of 
future rewards to be. And beſides, there 
may be in ir ſome doctrines that reaſon alone 


could difcover nothing of; and certain | 
— 2 


tive inſtitutions too, as will be he 
ſhe wu, uſeful indeed, either in particular cir- 
cumſtances; or in general, as being 2 
t the 
obligation of which does not ariſe from the 
nature of the things themſelves, but muſt he 
reſolved into the wil of the ſupreme. go- 
vernour and lawgiver. And ſuch doctrines 
and precepts as theſe, againſt which no ob- 
jection of any weight can be raiſed, to ſhew 
that they are unworthy of God to reveal or 
enjoin ; eſpecially if they belong to a revela- 
tion, that in the whole ſcheme and defign of | 
it, is moſt excellent, and completely adapte 
to promote true goodneſs, miracles muſt 
prove to be actually of divine original. 80 
that they anſwer thoſe two great uſes, a- 
| mong 
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mong others perhaps that might be men- 
tioned ; viz: to engage the attention to 


moral doctrines, and the principles of na- 
tural religion, which, when — will 


— 


ſoon + themſelves to the rational zudg- 


ment of mens minds; and to give a ſanction 
to others, which tho agreeable to, are not 
demonſtrable by natural reaſon. They are a 
good evidence, that what reaſon informs us 


may be true, is really true; that a revelation, 


which for any thing that appears to the con- 
trary, is worthy of God, proceeds drrefly 
from him ; and make that which to reaſon 
is obſcure and doubtful, clear and certain. 


Tu Is is all that I think it neceſſary to 
offer, concerning the uſe and evidence of 
miracles in general: a particular defence of 
the credibility of the miracles related in the 
goſpel-hiſtory, will be attempted in the third 


chapter, 
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7 — the wonder of pr ovidence 

in not making the eren revela- 
tion univerſall el known and pro- 

wing, that this is conſiftent with 
the perſections of God, and conſe- 
quently with. the notion of its — 
4 _—_ revelation. 15A 


T will be asked Webern of 
ſuch great uſe to mankind, as it is repre- 
ſented to be in the preceding chapter; why 
was it not given oor Why not commu» 


nicated to ALL ? and why is in wor renewed, 


as often as groſs i ignorance, and a corruption 
of natural ligen prevails ? The author of 
chriſtianity &c. puts the queſtion differently 
thus; © Is it not incumbent on thoſe, who 
« make any external revelation ſo neceſſary 
« to the happineſs of all mankind, to ſhew, 
© how it is conſiſtent with the notion of 
God's being univerſally benevolent, not to 
« have reveal'd it to all his children, when 
4 all had equal need of it *?” After which 
he adds ſeveral other queſtions that mighr 
very well have been ſpared, becauſe it will 


be allowed him, that it © was as eaſy for 


« God to have communicated a revelation to 
* P. 196. 
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all nations, as to any one nation, or perſon ; 
* or in all languages, as in any one; nay, 
that he could have made all men, for the 
«fake of this noble end, ſpeak in one and 
tie fame language, and that God cannot 

«have any —1 at all of language, to let 
* mankind know his will“.“ Theſe things, 
I ſay, needed not to have been mentioned, 
becauſe they are quite foreign to the preſent 
argument: the matter in debate being on 
this, whether it be conſiſtent with the 01 
dom and juſtice of God as the moral governor 
of mankind, and with his unwer/al bene vo- 
lence to his creatures and ſubjects, to beſtow 
upon ſome the great advantage of a particu- 
lar revelation, and deny it to others? I ſhall 
: endeavour to give a full ſolution of this diffi- 
culty, in which the adverſaries of revelation 
ſeem to triumph as unanſwerable. In order 
to which I obſerve, * 


Tu Ar were a revelation abſolutely necef- 
ſary to enable mankind to know and prac- 
tiſe, what it is their duty to know and prac- 
tiſe ; were it, I ſay, in the nature of the thing 
itſelf abſolutely neceſſary, to enable men, as 
- men, to know, and practiſe their duty ; we 
might fairly conclude from the juſtice, as 
well as the wiſdom and goodneſs of God, 
that he would afford it -to ALL. Bur this 
is not the caſe ; the infinitely wiſe governor 
of the world requiring nothing of his crea- 
* P. 196, n 9 
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tures, but what. he has given them a capa- 

zar 3*%< 48 

city to perform; the natural, conſequence of 

. which is, that every man does his duty, and 
_ anſwers the end of that particular ſtation in 
which he is placed, who acts up to the Iigbt 


. 


++ % 


would be of great advantage to particular 
parts of the creation, and yet are not granted 
to them, it muſt be preſumption and con- 
fecture only, and could not amount to 4 pro- 


bability. 


TAE great God eſtabliſh'd af firſt ſuch 

a courſe and order of things with reſpect 
to mankind, as was moſt worthy his infinite 
ai ſdom and goodneſs. He made them ratio- 
nal and free creatures; the neceſſary reſult 
of which is, that they are capable of neglect- 
ing and darkening, as well as of exerciſing 
and improving that reaſon, which he im- 
planted in, them to be the rule of their ac- 
tions. Suppoſe then, that by an ene of 
| their 


 ebriftiati. revelation defended. 67 
their natural liberty, they had involved them- 
ſelves in deplorable ignorance of the plaineſt 
| SPS of morality. Nay, let us ſuppoſe 

t only that the moſt abſurd ſuperſtition, 
and the groſſeſt corruptions of true piety and 
virtue had been, for many ages, the e/fabli/p'd 
religion of a great part of the world; but that 
the e having none to inſtruct them 
better, ani being trongly prepoſſeſſed in fa- 
vour of the ſuperſtition in which they were 
educated, and taught that it was the greateſt 
impiety to doubt of the ſacredneſs and divine 
authority of any part of it, and never meet- 
Ing with any thing to put them upon think- 
ing, and rouge them out of their indolence 
and ſtupidity; were under the power of 41. 
_ moſt invincible prejudices; and fo ignorant 
even of moral obligations, that they practiſed 
none of them upon the true principles of 
virtue, but only as conveniences in outward 
life, and from @ kind of inſtinct like that in 
brute creatures; and conſequently no more 
deſerving the name of religion than ſome 
actions of mere animals. Suppoſing this, I 
fay, to be the caſe, whether it has ever ac- 
tually happen'd in all the degrees of it or no, 
tho, I believe; moſt mens obſervation. will 
furniſh them with ſome examples very lite 
#3 will it follow, becauſe they are ſunk fo 
low as to be but very little above brutes, ſo 
that it may 8 queſtion'd, whether 
they deſerve che character of moral agents, or 
hot, which may be owing more to the un- 
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- "68 The uſefulneſs and truth 7 the g 


happy circumſtances in which providence has 
laced them, than to any wi/ful fault of their 


_ own, that God is obliged by a revelation to 


rectify theſe diſorders? I think far from it. 


% 
* 
* 
„ 


theſe accidental defects, was upon the whole 
wiſe, and good; and the great author of 


nature is no more oblig'd to interpoſe in an 
extraordinary way, to alter, and amend in 
ſuch caſes as theſe, than in any other inſtance 


of natural evil, We ſee in fact, that there 
are in the human ſpecies many downright 
zdeots, who, very probably, were it not for 
ſome accidental defect in the bodily organs, 
might think and reaſon as well as other men. 


And certainly it muſt be as conſiſtent with 


the wi/dom and goodneſs of God, to ſuffer 


others to live in ſuch circumſtances, that wy 


may be almoſt as ignorant of good and evil, 


at leaſt as far as rational religion and mora- 
lity is concern'd, as ideots, or brutes ; and he 


cannot, ſtrictly ſpeaking, be oblig'd to re- 


dreſs the one caſe any more than the other. 
Nor is it neceſſary to ſuppoſe, if we allow 
this, that the faculty of reaſon which he 
hath given them, will be quite loft ; becauſe 
they may hereafter be placed in better cir- 
cumſtances, in which their reaſon ſhall have 


a larger ſcope, without any of thoſe difficulties 
which now encumber and oppreſs it. And 


in the mean while, notwithſtanding all the 
diſadvantages they labour under, their hap- 
| | pineſs, 


chriſtian. revelation defended. 6; "5 
pineſs, even in this I 2 uy be much greater 


chan ner miſery. | 


Ir it cannot be proved that God is ob- 


lis ed to give a revelation, even to rſons 
who have in a manner quite loſt all the ad- 


vantage of their rational faculties, or to take- 


any. extraordinary meaſures for their reco- 
very; much leſs Nig we aſſert this, when 
a revelation i is only wanted to enable them 
to attain the higheſt degrees of that happineſs, 
of which their nature may in itſelf be ca- 
pable ; and conſequently, tho it cannot be de- 
nied, that when the world is over-run with 
eee and ſuperſtition, a revelation is 
extremely deſirea ble, and might be highly 
uſeful, this is no argument at all that God 
(s "neceſſarily oblig'd to communicate it, tho 
it be a reaſon Why he may. 


| Te 0 apply what has been ſaid to the point 
we are now conſidering. If God is not ob- 
liged to => a revelation at all, provided it 
— not abſolutely neceſſary. to — men, 4s 
men, to know. and practiſe their duty, or 

what he 7nd: ;ſpenſably requires of them, "dts 


withſtanding it would be. a great r =. 


to them; the mere confideration of its ule 
fulneſs, and of their being in deplorable cir- 
cumſtances for want of it, can be no a 


ment, that as a w/e, juſt, and infinitely be 


nevolent being, he muſt make it uni verſal; 
becauſe what does not prove that he is under 
F 3 an 
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70 Tho f and truth of 1h 


an obligation to 55 it to ANY, can never 
rove that he is bound to afford it to ALL. 
The whole of the controverſy therefore. is 
brought within a very narrow com els” whe and 

turns upon this Angle queſtion ; whethe 
God is not obliged to vouchfafe to am * 155 
ed 


may not communicate to ſome, excl 


of the reſt ; or, in other words, whether he 


may not beſtow his favours upon whom he 


_ pleaſes, and in caſes, in which right, and 
Siri Juſtice are not at all concern d, make 
8 difference between his creatures very much 


to the advantage of ſome above others, con- 


ſiſtently with the moſt perfeft wiſdom and 


goodneſs ? Let any man try whether he can 
make more of it; and whether, if he will 

not allow that the divine being may act thus, 
he muſt not ſuppoſe, that he is oblig'd' ra 
treat ALL exactly in the ſame manner, and 
to communicate to ALL preciſely equal de- 

rees of moral perfection, and we 7 
50 happineſs. 


Tux late moſt FRY II and arnsd 
Dr. Clarke had obſerved Vet judiciouſly, 
that * as God wis not. obliged to make 

* his creatures equal, or to make men an- 
fc gels, or to endox all men with the fame 
« C acities and faculties; ſo he was not 


e bound to make all men capable of the 


* ſame degree, or the ſame kind of happineſs; 
K of to afford. all men the yl ſame. meas 
— N 


chriſtian "revelation defended. i 
bite of obtaining'ir +?" Bur 


* and 


this, the author of Chriftianty &c. thinks 


„ 


not to be a ſufficient ſolution of the diffl- 
culty. And therefore tho he owns, that 
infinite variety of creatures, and conſe- 


* 9 inequality, is neceffary to ſhew 
66 


* 


great extent of the divine goodneſs, 


« which plainly appears from the beautiful, 


« and well form 


ſyſtem of the world, and 


e the due ſubordination of things, all con- 


« 'trived-for the happineſs of the whole; 


he adds, © yet ſure, it does not from thence - 
follow, that God will not either here, or 
© hereafter, beſtow on the rational creation 


« alt the "happineſs their nature is capable 


4 of; ſince that was the end why God gave 


« jt them *. Let us ſee whether there is 


any thing in this, which I think is ſome» 
what obſeurely expreſs d, that will deſtroy 
the force of the learned Doctor's reaſoning. 


And, | 


Ir this" writer means no more, by God s 


? 


* 


- 

* 

- 
* 


\ 


beftewing on the rational creation, and patti- 


cularly on mankind, 'a/l' the 1 their 
nature is capable of, than this, that all whe 
are fimcere will find favour with God, and 


at all who 


a 


be rewarded by him in proportion to their 


improvements, whether they enjoy the ad- 


vantage of a revelation, or not; or, as he 
himſelf "expreſſes it at the lower end of the 


F Sermons at Boyles Lyture, 7th edit, | Þ+ 317. 
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»2 The uſefulneſs and truth of the 
ſame page, in the language of ſcripture, that 
men are accepted according to what they have, + 
and not according to what they have not: this 
is true, but I believe it will be judged to be 
very little to the purpoſe; becauſe every 
part of it may be allowed, and yet men may 
be poſſeſſed in this life, the ſtate of their 
— of different capacities, and advantages 
for obtaining. happineſs, and , conſequently, 
be rewarded with proportionably different and 
unequal degrees of happineſs hereafter. And 
ſince the ingenious author himſelf allows, 


that God, for the greater diſplay of his 


goodneſs, has very wiſely cres ted diſtinct or- 
ders of intelligent beings, one above ano- 
ther, and conſequently that there is a very 
great inequality between the ſeveral parts of 
the moral creation; ſo that, even in his opi- 
nion, it is not, in the nature of the thing it- 


ſelf, inconſiſtent with his perfect wiſdom, 


and univerſal unlimited benevolence, to make 
at leaſt as great a difference between his crea- 
tures, as can be ſuppoſed to be between ſuch 
of mankind as enjoy the light of revelation, - 


and others, who Gor want of it, are over- 


whelmed with the groſſeſt ignorance and ſu- 

rſtition; this latter caſe muſt be intirely 
agreeable to the w1/eft exerciſe of his moral 
attributes in the government of the- world, 
if there are not ſome circumſtances peculiar 
to it, that make it otherwiſe ; i. e. unleſs it 
be inconſiſtent with the perfections of God, 
to make ſuch a difference among beings called 


c k by 


chriſtian revelation defended. 73 {| 
by one general name, and partaking of the 1 
ſame common nature, and not to afford all of 1] 
them equal advantages for obtaining the high- 
eſt degrees of that happineſs, of which their 
rational nature is in itſelf capable. If this 
be our author's ſenſe, as perhaps it may, 
and not that already mentioned, I would aſk, _ 
how is it proved? Nay, how is it poſſible | 
it ſhould be proved, if the preſent conſtitution 1 
of things be upon the whole wiſe and good — 1 
(which may fairly be taken for granted, in 
arguing with perſons who acknowledge all 
the principles of natural religion) when 'tis 
undeniably falſe in fact? | 


LET any one of common obſervation, 
and knowledge of the world, give himſelf - 
a. little time to confider, and he will find, 
that men have not only vaſtly different ca- 
pacities for diſcovering the obligations of true 
religion and morality, in their utmoſt extent, 
but that their opportunities, and advantages 
are very different. Some, not only en 
greater ſtrength of reaſon, but are — 
more likely, if their faculties were but equal, 
conſidering the circumſtances in which they 
are placed, to form right notions about theſe 
important points, than others. And if the 
rectitude of human nature conſiſts in the prac- 
tice of virtue; do not ſuch enjoy better means, 
and more favourable opportunities 12 | 
their ſupreme rational perfection happi- 
neſs, than thoſe, whoſe knowledge, and con- 

Iden ſequently 
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it not been ſhewn, that as they are ena- 
bled by their - ſuperior advantages to make 
greater improvements, more completely to an- 
{wer the end of their rational being; and to 
do more real good in the world; and as their 
larger knowledge, and being -furniſh'd with 
clearer, and ſtronger motives, requires from 
them a more diſſicult, and extenfrue ſervice; © 
tis » moſt ſuitable to the divine wiſdom and 
juſtice to ſuppoſe, that they will be reward- 
ed with higher degrees of happineſs ; and, 
that if we — the contrary, conſidering 
that if they do not improve mote, and act 
better than others, they will be more '/e- 
_ puniſh'd, their juſt ſentiments of na- 
religion in all the parts of it, muſt be 
a misfortune rather than an advantage, and 
happy are the blind and ignorant? "Tis + 


plain from hence, that God did not deſign 


all mankind, tho of the ſame ſpecies of be- 


ing, for - equal degrees of happineſs; becauſe 
have not the ſame capacities, nor the 


ſame advantages, nor an equal probability of 


obtaining the higbeß, that their rational na- 
ture may be capable of. And why may not 
the great governor of the world make the 


ſame, or à greater difference, (for I appre- 


hend tis impoſſible for us to fix che preriſe 
1 * which he cannot a 
. 


ebriſtian revelation Jofonded: 75: 
why may he not, I 125 — che ſame dif- 
ference aches; particular re. 


velation, granting it ao 4 — and denyi 
it to others, as is moſt viſibly —— 


ly made in the common cour/e” of his 
Art e 


ppears to me to he ea 
ly equal upon the foot of natural religion gion; 
as upon the ſuppoſition” of a' revelation. 
it be ſaid, that all who are equally: fincerey 
and whoſe natural capacities are equal, will 
be equally happy upon the whole, whatever 
the difference of their particular improve- 
ments and ſervices may be, this I'think; has 
been proved to be fal/# upon both ſuppo- 
ſitions; and that they will be rewarded” in 
on to their improvements, amd ſo far 
in an equality, may be as true if there be a 
revelation, as if men were left intirely to 
the religion of nature. If it be urged far- 
ther, that a revelation- vouchſafed only to 
ſome parts of the world implies, that the 
great creator has not afforded to all his ra- 
tional creatures of the /ame rank, equal ad- 
vantages for obtaining that happineſs their 
reaſonable nature is capable of, which is 
8 with his e le, and 
r Janſwer, wh Pa has 
he 155 2455 it in the 2 ae di on 
and order of things? Ties is evi _ 
great * 1 mankind in 
Apen, wan ro gion rr Oye fins 
% 4 + ad- 
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26 Thenſefulneſs anderuth of ibe 

adyerſaries, cannot be-occaſion'd by a revela-: 
tion, but ariſes from the difference of- their: 
natural capacities; and the variety of their cir-» 
cumſtances. And as this difference of na- 
tural capacities is the expreſs will of the 
great creator, and intirely owing to him; 


and this variety of circumſtances, and the 


influence it has upon opinions and practices, 
reſults from the . conſtitution of things, 
that was at firſt ſettled by his wiſdom and 
power, and conſequently was foreſeen and 
defign'd by him; he is as much accountable 
for the difference that is made between men 
in à natural way, as for any that is made by 
an extraordinary interpoſition: and what will 
defend the one, muit fully and effectually 
vindicate the other. For we muſt limit the 
infinite wiſdom of God, much more than is 
becoming Beings of ſuch week and narrow 


_ underſtandings, if we preſume to ſay, that 


it cannot be proper for him to make that 


difference between his creatures in an ex- 


traordinary way, which he does in the ge- 
neral flanding ' courſe of nature; and all ob- 
jections againſt ſuch a method of proceeding, 


which are only deſigned to ruin the credit of 


a revelation that is not univerſal, i. e. in 
ſhort, to prove that God never gave a re- 
velation to mankind, and: are mightily ap- 
plauded, upon the account of their ſuppoſed 
ſtrength to gain this Favourite point; in truth, 
ſtrike at the perfections and providence of 
God, and undermine che foundation of ae, 

| ' furat + 


ecbriſtian revelation defended. 77 
tural religion itſelf. And 'tis to be hoped, 
that the perſons who make uſe of them will 
conſider this, and urge them with more cau- 
tion and modeſty at leaſt, if they have really 
ſuch @ high veneration of the religion of na- 
ture, as they would have the world believe. 


ef 


I xxPECT it will ſtill be aſk'd, whether, 
in what view ſoever we conſider a revelation, 
be it either as abſolutely neceſſary, or only as 
very uſeful to mankind, the ſame reaſons 
which could induce the divine Being to 

give it to ANY, will not hold as ſtrong for 
vouchſafeing it to ALL? I anſwer no: 
And, I think, I have evidently proved the 
contrary, by ſhewing that he may, conſiſtent- 
ly with his perfections, afford a revelation to 
ſome nations, and not to others; and that this 
is conformable to the operations of his pro- 
vidence in other caſes. It may as well be 
aſk d, whether, if there was any reaſon for 
his forming beings of ſuperior intelligence 
and perfection in the moral world, that rea- 
ſon muſt not be equally good, for his ma- 
king ALL his rational creatures of the High- 

) eft order? The queſtions are exactly paral- 
lel, and the very — anſwer will ſerve for 
both. In each cafe it may be urged with 
equal ſtrength, that the thing contended for 
is the communication of a greater good, and 
conſequently moſt worthy his perfect Su 3 
that ALL are his creatures, and upon that 
account tis moſt worthy his aver/aland 
im- 
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tbe particular reaſons were, which inclined 
the divine being to grant a revelation to 


ſome parts of che world, excluſive of n_ | 


78 Theuſofulneſs'and truth. of the 


impartial goodneſs. Or, if it ſhould. be ſaid 
u behalf of Abe one, chat . variety of 
E ereatures, and conſequently inequality, is 
'« neceſſary to ſhew. the gteat extent of che 


. divine 2 which plainly appears 


c from beautiful and well-form'd ſy- 
« ſtem of the world, and the due ſubordi- 


.* nation of things, all contrived for the 
.<, happinefs of the whole: I ſee no reaſon 


why we may not ſay the ſame in vindication 
of the otber; ſince the wiſdom, and greater 


goodneſs of God may, for any thing we can 
prove to the contrary, be as much diſplay d 
*1n a variety, and conſequently inequality, 
among beings of the fame ſpecies, (all whoſe 
natural capacities do not in fact appear to 
be the ſame, tho they go by ane name, and 


are of the ſame compound frame) as in a 
variety of creatures of different orders. And 
if God is not obliged ab/olutely, and in gene- 


ral, to afford all his creatures equal capa- 


Cities and advantages for happineſs, he can- 


not be bound to it, merely becauſe they 


belong to one particular ſpecies. For can 


that alone give them a claim to any thing, 


which they have no ground to expect as 
the reaſonable creatures of God, and from 


his efential wiſdom and goodneſs? 


Bu 1, if any ſhould inquire farther, what 


— — 


chriſtian revelation defended. 79 
I chuſe rather to confeſs my ignorance of 
\ What Ido not underſtand, than to pretend 
to be able to aſſign them. Thus much 
however may be ſaid in general, that tis 
very probable they are of the ſame kind with 
thoſe that determin'd him to appoint ſuch 
a variety, as it is confeſs'd there is in the ra- 
tional creation. I may add, that tho it 
be allowed, that the All-perfe& Being does 
not make his mere will the rule of his ac- 
tions, but the tn and propriety of things; 
and conſequently that he never acts arbitrari- 
H, or without a reaſon ; it does by no means 
follow, that his creatures muit neceſſarily ſee 
the reaſons of his conduct in every inſtance; 
or that they have a right to cenſure, what- 
ever they cannot diſtinctly account for. Far 
from it. For the way that we come to 
know that God is not an arbitrary being, 
is not by ſeeing that there is a reaſon in 
all his actions, which is vaſtly more than the 
-wiſeſt of mortals can pretend to, who are 
ignorant of the degn and uſes of innume- 
.rable things, in the conſtitution of nature, 
and the courſe of providence : but we con- 
clude, from thoſe ſurprizing marks of wiſ- 
dom and goodneſs which we can d:/tin&/ 
percerve in the works of God, and becauſe 
.the more thoroughly we underſtand them, we 
have the more clear, ſtrong, and undeniable 
.demonſtration of it, -that the great author 
and governor of the univerſe is poſſeſſed of 
theſe perfections, in the moſt ab/elute and 
| | com- 
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complete manner; and conſequently that all 
things are framed and ordered with the 


fame viſe and benevolent view, tho in parti- 
culars it does not appear equally,” and in 
ſome not at all, to our limited underſtand- 
ings. Theſe therefore ought never to be 
confounded. as identical propoſitions, viz. that 
the divine being acts without a reaſon ; and 
that we can ſee no reaſon in a particular con- 
ſtitution, or method of acting; becauſe the 
latter does not in the leaſt infer the former ; 
but on the contrary, tis rational to ſuppoſe, 


from the general evidences of his ſupreme 


and moſt perfect wiſdom, that for every 
part of his conduct there is a good and: ſuf- 
ent reaſon, tho we may not be able to 


"diſcover preciſely what it is. And whether 
- this may not be as fairly urged, to vindicate 


the conduct of providence in not making 
the chriſtian religion Aniverſally known, as 


it is by the defenders of natural religion 
- againſt atheiſts, to anſwer many very impor- 
tant difficulties in the common courſe of it, 


which cannot be particularly accounted for; 


I ſubmit to the judgment of every conſi- 


derate and ingenuous reader. 


THE learned Dr. Clarke had intimated, 
upon principles, in the main, agreeable to 
thoſe I have advanced, that a revelation 
could not © be claim'd and demanded as of 
« juſtice, for then it muſt have been given in 
* all ages, and to all nations; but © rather 

_- « wilh'd 
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> 'd for and ed as of mercy and 
" e goodneſs F.” Upon which 
| gur auth or aſs 1 * being be deno- 

Ae merciful, and good, who is ſo 

only to a few; but cruel, and unmer- 
Dy: to the reſt * ?” Certainly no: but 
je Has deen ,thewn, that the not beſtowing 
equal pals, in advantages upon all ; 
not ;affo rding all mankind the {ame op- 
Portunities for obtaining the higheſt hap- 
Pinęis, hic their rational nature, if it 
dall oper helps, and h helps that ſome en- 
FA -Might we. capable of, is not cruel, and 
unmerciful; moreover, that it is the 
true ſtate of * world, and conſequently 
muſt. be defended upon the foot of naturgl 
religion only. And I may add, chat it is con- 
bſtent with impartiality, ſo far as that * 
areal excellency, and a f 2 part of the 
divine character, as as with abſolute, 
and univerſal g 4 os thy For the impartia- 
;lity of God = not conſiſt in treating all 
is creatures, even of the ſame ſpecies, alike ; 
it ea, not, cramp. him in the free diſtribu- 
lian of his favours, in diſpenſing which, he 
4 act with, what variety, and make. what 
- difference he gd hy but regards chiefly, if 
ot altogetber,. — execution of juſtice ; and 
_ moſt 1 it ſuppoſes is, that God is 
equally deſirous that all, men ſhould obtain 
_— _ happineſs, which is ſuitable . to their 
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82 The uſefulneſs and truth of the | 
particular fations, capacities, and circumſtan- 
ces; and that in quality of their governor, 


and judge, he has given them ſufficient means 
to know and practiſe all that he requires 


from them, and will equally favour and re- 


ward the equally fincere, whatever be the dif- 
ference of their advantages, in proportion to 


their improvements, and ſervices, And what 
is there in his favouring ſome nations with 
the light of revelation, while he leaves other 
deſtitute of it, that is in the leaſt inconſiſtent 
with this? May not all this, which is the 
only juſt and rational ſenſe in which we can 


conceive of God as a being neceſſarily impar- 


tial, be allow'd ; nay, is it not a#ually al- 


low d by the beſt advocates for revelation ? | 


W HEN therefore the ingenious author 
goes on for ſeveral pages, in a popular de- 


clamatory way, to * r theſe as their 
principles, and particu 


arly as the principles 
of the learned Dr. Clarke, becauſe he had 
affirmed in the paſſage above-cited, that, 


* as God was not obliged to make all his 
* creatures equal, or to make men angels, 


or to endow all men with the ſame capa- 


« cities and faculties ; ſo he was not bound 


„ to make all men capable of the /ame de- 


e gree, or the ſame kind of happineſs ; or 
te to afford all men the very ſame means and 


te opportunities of obtaining it; to repreſent 


theſe, I ſay, becauſe he had aſſerted this, as 
his principles, that . God made ſome ”_ 

| | 4 
ple 
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ce ple his favourites, without any conſidera- 
< tion of their merits; and merely becauſe 
« they believe certain opinions taught in that 
te country where they happen to be born; 
. « while others, far the greater number, 
« ſhall, from age to age, want this favour ; 
« not upon the account of their demerits, 
e but becauſe deſtin'd to live in places, where 
«* God, who always acts from motives of in- 
tc finite wiſdom and goodneſs, thought it beſt 
4 to conceal from them all ſuch opinions *.” 
and that, © all who are equally fincere, are 
e nat equally acceptable to God +;” and 
upon this intirely falſe account of them, de- 
ſcribes his principles as © inconſiſtent with 
« the character of God as a being of unli- 
« mited beneyolence, and with bis being no 
e reſpefer of perſons , and the like; ſuch 
a conduct may juſtly be complain'd of as 
unfair, and diſingenuous. And I make no 
doubt, but that tho ſuch little arts in con- 
troverſy, as the framing ſenſes for our anta- 
goniſts which we cannot eaſily harangue 
againſt and expoſe; ſenſes, which, their 
words even by torturing cannot be made to 
ſpeak, may be a means of impoſing upon 
the vulgar, and upon ſuper ficia-thinkers who 
never examine any thing thorowly, and 
conſequently, whatever their outward cir- 
cumſtances may be, are in point of reaſon, 
and ſound judgment, very little, if any thing, 
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84 The Wſefulneſs and truth of the 
above the rank of the vulgar; N Mews 
and impartial inquirers after trüth, will eſ⸗ 
teem them to be what they really ate, the 
weak ſupports of a feeble, and tottering cauſe, 
and do the writers the juſtice they deſerve. 


* 5 r Gn LUGES. HO 
Ox author obſerves W N upon this 
head, that © When God acts as governor of 


« the Lan i his laws are alike delign'd 


* mankind : and conſequently, what equally 
tc concerns all, muſt be equally knowable 


ignorance, even of important branches of 
natural religion, ſeems to be almoſt invin- 
cible, From whence tis plain, that what 
might be equally uſeful to ALL, is not grant- 
ed to ALL; or, in other words, all have 
not in one ſenſe ſufficient means (ſuch means 
gs are likely to be effefual) to diſcover it. 
Bur if he means, that all are capable of 
knowing the laws of God, ſo far as the 


* F. 1974 


knowledge 
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knowledge of them is neceſſary to ren- 


der them acceptable to him, this is grant- 
ed; but what doth it prove? Why, only 
that the knowledge of any particular revela- 
tion is not neceſſary for thoſe, to whom that 
revelation is not given. He adds, © And if 
the univerſality of a law, be the only cer- 
« tain mark of its coming from the gover- 
“ nor of mankind ; how can we be certain, 
e that, which wants this mark, comes from 
« him +?” . 6 i we apply it to the preſent 
rgument, if nothing can be a divine reve- 
me but what is made known umver/ally, 
we cannot be ſure Fog any thing which is nor 
made known «nzver/ally, is a divine revelation 
or thus, if a revelation muſt be univerſal, ir 
muſt be univerſal ; a moſt certain, and ſelf- 
evident truth ! If this author will be ſo good, 
inſtead of aſſerting, to prove the premiſes, 
the conſequence, we allow, will make itſelf. 


VzRy much to the ſame purpoſe is the 
following piece of reaſoning, equally parti- 
cular, and remarkable : © If God was al- 
« ways willing, that ALL men ſhould-come 
« to the knowledge of the true religion, 
and the chriſtian religion be the only true 
« and abſolutely perfect religion; it fol- 
« lows, that the chriſtian religion has ex- 
« iſted from the beginning; and that God, 
* both then, and ever fince, has continued 
* to give all mankind ſufficient means to 

t b. 197, 
G 3 * know 
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© know it; and that tis their duty to know, 


believe, profeſs, and practiſe it 1. Here 


the ingenious author aſſerts, that , God was 
always willing, that all men ſhould come to the 
knowledge of the true religion; he muſt al- 
ways have given them ſuch ſufficient means 
to know it, as made it their duty to know, 


believe, profeſs, and practiſe it: ſo that no- 


thing, but what it has been the duty of ALL 
mankind, in all ages, #0 know, believe, pro- 
feſs, and practiſe, can, in his opinion, be 
that true religion, which God was willing 
that all ſhould come to the knowledge of. 1 
would aſk then, has it been the duty of ALL 
mankind, at all times, and in every part of the 
world, to know all the branches of natural 
religion? If it has, and he means. by their 
duty, what is the moſt obvious, and only in- 
'Felligible ſenſe of the word, that God juſtly 
requires it of them as neceſſary to 18 his 
acceptance, the conſequence will be, that 
all idolaters, all the ſuperſtitious, and all who 
ever entertain'd unworthy and diſbonourable 
thoughts of God, are abſolutely debarred the 
divine favour ; which, if it be the charity 
of his religion of nature, is with me an in- 
ſuperable prejudice againſt it, and makes me 
ſet the higher value upon chriſtianity, as al- 
lowing its profeſſors to entertain more ge- 
nerous and Mears ſentiments concerning the 
ſtate of their fellow- creatures. And if it has 
not been the duty of mankind, in all ages, 


+ P. 4. 
and 


| 
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and in every part of the world, to know all 
the branches of natural religion, his mean- 
ing can be no more than this, that God has 
given them /ufficient means to know all he 
requires they ſhould know but as this is no- 
thing fix'd and determinate, nothing that is 
particular can be inferr'd from it. This, as 
far as I can colle& from other parts of his 
book, is really our author's ſenſe ; and I 
chuſe the rather to think it ſo, becauſe it is 
the moſt candid interpretation that can be 

put upon his words. | 


LET us conſider now, what can be made 
of his reaſoning upon this foot: © If God 
« was always willing, that ALL men ſhould 
* come to the knowledge of the true reli- 
« gion ;” 1. e. ſhould know all that he re- 
quires of them as neceſſary to ſecure his fa- 
vour, which is no one intire ſet of princi- 
ples, but may be very various 3 to 
their different capacities, circumſtances, and 

rejudices; and the chriſtian” (which, 
2 poſing it to be nothing elſe but natural 
religion revived, is a uniform certain thing, 
and a great deal more than God indiſpenſably 
requires all to know) * be the only true re- 
« ligion ; it follows, that the chriſtian re- 
« ligion has exiſted from the beginning ;” 
or perhaps, that in all the parts of it, it 
hardly ever exiſted at all; © and that God, 
« both then, and ever fince, has, and has 
ce not continued to give all mankind ſufficient 
G 4 means 


0 Pe 22 and truth of the 


e means to know it; and that tis, an Ar 
* ft the it duty to Know, believe, profeſs, 
„ and practiſe it.” Upon our author's tin. 


 ciples, 25 J apprehend them, ſincerity is tlie 
only thing t chat is abſolocely ſed Fg 4 
render men acceptable to God, which 


not neceſſarily imply in it the knowle 
1 of pf the duties of 1nittuFd! theo 1 
icſelf; nor conſequently, that God bat given 

all niaikind fach \ſuffertnt means, to —_— 
his zrue religion, as makes it their ihdi 

fable duty to know, believe, profeſs, and 

tiſe it; but quite the contrary. 


| ALt owing however, that God with al- 
ways willing, Ky ALL men ſhould come to 
the Bro bf the true religion, I. e. of ſome 
certain, 400 terminate ſyſtem of principles, 
and duties, the corftquehce he would draw 
from ir, is not in the leaſt juſt, or natural, 


Hor hardly intell, 16le. For natural religion 


was that true religion, which God from the 


beginning deſigned f all mankind, and Which 


we Wilk grant 10 the preſent, it was their 
duty (having ſufficient means in order td 
that end, 1. e. ſuch means which, if they 
were ſincere, muſt be effectual) 7 I, be- 


eve, profeſs, and prattiſe; and if it Had 


been Known, and practifed as it ought, it 


would have been ſufficient for their Hapf 

neſs, and a revelation would perhaps have 
been needleſs. But does it follow from hence, 
that when this excellent religion Was ror- 


rupted, 


_ cÞrifthdns revelmrion defended. 9 

ed, a revelation might not be of great 
uſe ; or, that if God gave a fevelation, it 
muſt be juſt the religion of nature reſtor d; 
and that not ones pi prevept could be 
added to it, tho with a view to be ſubſer- 
vient to; and aid and ſtren moral obli- 
gatlons? At this rate of inferting, we need 
not mind what out Premiſes ate, but may 
jump at once to à coneluſion. I ſhall fay 
no more to this point now, becauſe I ſhall 
have otcaſion to conſider it more largely, 


when I comie to diſeourſe of prſirive duties. 
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4 3: {491352210 H AR.. HE, 
Shewmg, that we have a ſufficient 
4 probability, even at this diſtance, 
_ of the authenticneſs, credibility, and 
purity of. the books of the New 
Teſtament ; and that the common 
People are able to judge of the 
truth, and uncorruptedneſs of 4 
traditional religion; with an an- 
ſawer to the arguments drawn from 
the change of languages, the diffe- 
rent uſe of words, the ſtyle and 
phraſe of ſcripture, & c. to prove 
it to be an obſcure, perple d, and 
uncertain rule. 
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AVING proved thus largely, that 
notwithſtanding the ſufficiency of rea- 

ſon, if rightly exerciſed, to diſcover all the 
neceſſary principles and duties of natural re- 
ligion, an external revelation may be highly 
uſeful, when the light of nature is darkned, 
and ignorance, idolatry, and ſuperſtition has 
overſpread the world, which was undoubt- 
edly the caſe, when our bleſſed Saviour ap- 
peared to publiſh his religion; and having 
ully conſidered all our author's reaſonings 
3 upon 
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chriſtian revelation defended. 91 
upon this head; vindicated the conduct of 
providence in not making the chriſtian re- 
velation univerſal; and ſhewn, what is the 
proper evidence of the truth and divinity of 
any particular revelation, and how thoſe to 
whom it was given, might be ſatisfied that 
it really came Hoch God : I proceed to con- 
ſider objections of another kind, relating to 
the proof of it in after-times, the method of 
its conveyance, and its authority and uſeful- 


neſs as a ſtanding rule. And, 


In general, it muſt be own'd, that the 
evidence, whatever it be, cannot be ſo ſtrong 
at a conſiderable diſtance of time, as it was 
to thoſe to whom the revelation was fir 
made known, and who ſaw with their own 
eyes the miracles that were perform'd in con- 
firmation of it; the evidence of ſenſe being 
undoubtedly ſtronger, in the nature of the 
thing itſelf, than the moſt wnexceptionable 
tradition. However, if it can be ſhewn, that 
we have now all the probability that the thing 
is capable of, and ſuch a probability, as al- 
ways determines the aſſent of rational men 
in other caſes, and upon which it would be 
thought very unreaſonable not to act in the 
common concerns of life ; every one that re- 
flets, muſt think it his intereſt to embrace 
the chriſtian doctrine, and not only acts 
weakly, but runs a great hazard, if he re- 
fuſes to be determin'd by probability, merely 
becauſe tis poſſible the thing may be other- 


wiſe, 
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off this nature can juſtly be expected. A man 


g> Due wſofulnefi and truth of the 
wiſe, and wilh us Gbaic to. /ofigrent evi- 
dence, becauſe he has not: gyeater than in cgſes 


may as well reſolve to believe nothing upon 
eeſtimony; nor even the reports of ſenſe, be- 
cauſe i poſhble theſe may deceive him, 
and inſiſt upon tri demomſtration for every 


thing. | 


Bur the author of Chri/t:andty &. has 
thrown together feveral things, to weaken 
the probability of the truth of revelation to 
us at this diftence, and te perſuade the world 
that no great ſtreſs can be laid upon it ; and 
befides, that it is, upon many accaunts, 3 
very obſcure and wncertgin rule. Theſe ] 
now proceed to examine diſtinctly, tho in- 
deed almoſt all this part might be truſted to 
ſtand without any remarks, if nane but pef- 
ſons of thought and judgment wers to read 
it; it being made up (as will 2 in the 
ſequel) of general aſſertions, poſſibilities, pre- 
carious ſuppoſitions, ſome of which the au- 
thor himſelf ſeems to ſuſpect; and which, 
as they cannot conclude againſt any thing, 


more than they may conclude againſt every 


thing that 1s 2 matter of probability only, 
tis hard that an ingenuous writer ſhould give 


vs che trouble to confute. 


« Tf (lays he) it be but probable, that 
God made any external revelation at all, 
r can be but probable, tho perhaps not 


« in 


chriſtian wouelation Jdefendel. gz 
* in the ſume degree of probability, that he 
1 malle this, or that Trevelation'®,” This is 
| Garkly exprefe'd, becauſe a probability 
that God has-aually made a revelation, can 
be nothing elſe but the probability of ſome 
Partitular reuelatim; as this therefore is ſo 
vety rnaccurate and cofaſed, I cannot ap- 
prehend it to be the ingenious author's ſenſe. 
And it is with me much more than a per- 
haps, that if it was not antecedently pro- 
bable, which I ſuppoſe he means, that God 
would make an eternal revelation (as I have 
already ſhewin it was not, and conld not be, 
this being a matter off pure favour in which 
«the divine being is alſoluteiy frre) there might 
be a great probability, that he had αually 
made a revelation. For if a doctrine ap- 
pear'd in all the parts cof it to be worthy of 
God, and was eſtabliſh'd by unqueſti 
miracles, no man cn doubt its being di- 
vine, whether he had any probable 'expetta- 
rion of ſuch an extraordinary interpoſiion of 
providence, or not; unleſs it can be ſhewn, 
that God is bblig'd to do every thing for his 
"Tteatiifes: that will be of great uſe to them 
in an exrraoriuinuiy way, if by accident, they 
miſs df it in the · natural and vruinury; or 
that he can beſtow no favour upon them 
-our of the common courſe of things, but 
hat they have a purticulur reaſon to expect. 
Wbereas in truth, its being out of che com- 
mon and general courſo is an argument, that 
” P. 184. 


however 
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Hua they might w:/þ, and hope, and pre- 
ſume, they a; have no ,prob ility that it 
would happen, if the original conſtitution 
and frame of things, notwithſtanding the ac- 
cidental irregularities to which it is ſubjec, 
was, upon the whole, wiſe and good; w ich 
all muſt allow, who proceed. is gon the prin- 

iples of natural religion, an conſequently 
may be taken for granted in the pref ar- 
gument. 


Bu x the reaſon why the probability i is ſo 
low, that God hath made this, or that, i. e. 
in other words, any particular revelation, is, 
that © this evidence all pretend to, ſince, 
perhaps, there never was a time or place, 
* where ſome external revelation was not 
* believ'd, and its votaries equally confident, 

e that theirs was a true revelation ; which 
* ſhews how eaſily mankind m ay in this 

c point be . on +.” Let there have 
been ever x many pretences to a revelation, 
and let the ſeveral pretenders be ever fo 
pofitrve and confident, may there not be a 
rule, by which it can be judged, whether 
any particular revelation be from God or no ? 
If it be worthy of God, 5 of the 
rectitude and Sed . of human nature, 


and confirm'd by numerous and undeniable 
miracles; will not this prove it to be of 
divine authority ? And are not men, if they 
will examine, capable of ſeeing this proof ? 


"The 
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The ingenious author ſeems to argue as if 
the truth of a revelation was to be decided 
by its being received and acknowledged as 
ſuch, and the confident preten/jons of thoſe 
that embrace it ; and upon this foot indeed, 
all muſt be received, or none; and any par- 
ticular one cannot be more probable than the 
reſt, But let him not make arguments for 
others, and then confute them. If there 
may be, in the nature of things, (which is all 
that is contended for) a probability of the 
truth of any particular revelation, it may 
appear as ſtrongly to all who conſider it, let 
there be ever ſo many falſe claims, as if that 
particular revelation ſtood fingle in its pre- 
tenſions. | 

H adds, © And as there can be no de- 
ce monſtration of the revelation itſelf, ſo nei- 
« ther can there be any of its conveyance to 
e poſterity . If he means ſtrict demonſtra- 
tion, tis granted; if only probability, which 
one would judge he intends by the courſe of 
his reaſoning, it has been already proved, 
that there may be probable evidence of the 
truth of a revelation ; and I ſhall now in- 
quire, whether there may not be the ſame 
of its conveyance ? And as what this author 
has advanc'd upon this head is not in any 
regular order, but ſcatter'd up and down in 
ſeveral parts of his book, I ſhall endeavour 
for the greater clearneſs, to reduce it to ſome 


F P. 185, 
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96 e affulu aud truth o the 
method; beginning wich what he. afſeets 
concerning prabgbil ty in general, that © the 
* wexy mature of it is ſuch, ary; were it only 
cc left.to time, even that would Wear it. quite 
*< out; at eaſel it. be true, What mat bema- 
Lane to 1 vig. that 
the prabability af facts de epeoding un n. hy- 
* man.teſtimony, myſt gra ally cleflen in 
« proportion to the diſtance of time n 
« they were done. I .nced not, I; 
concern myſelf with this marhemarical cal- 


culation, and the rather, becauſe the inge- 


nious author himſelf does not ſeem. to be in 
,carneſt when, he mentions. jt, and. introduces 


it. as if he had but little 9 Pole: 3. 
At leaſt if it be true, &c. I would 


therefore, whether 1700 gears will, 
inion, quite Wear aut: this prohabiliry 


en, it to ſuch a Fer that fac + Ba 
ted in hiſlories at that diſtance, are not to be 
depended. an-? And whether he will rgadily 


admit, that this rule ſhall be App" indi- 


;Zerantly.to, ALL antient hiſtories? Whether, 
for initance, he has the leaſt dqubt abaut the 
authenticneſs of Ca ſar's Commentaries, which 
 were..wrotenbefare. 155 of the books of the 
new teſtament ? l whether he doubts 
of the truth of, ſome iſtories of greater an- 
Ziquity ? The e theſe queſtions, would, 
I am ꝓerſuad 7755 ght. inpertinent And 
- ridiculgus, ere ve not forc d toit. by. 


modern writers, ho make it K huſin 


* F. 185. 
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to collect together all they can meet with, 
in order to furniſh out 4 plauſible flory againſt 
revelation. 


Txt difpute is not, whether the proba- 
bility was not greater to thoſe who were 
either contemporaries, or lived within 4a few 
years after ſuch antient hiſtories were wrote; 
but only, whether allowing this, we may 
not have ſuch a degree of probability as is 

Heient to determine our aſſent, a proba- 
my that may be depended on, that removes 
all doubt, and upon which, even @ wiſe man, 
would venture conſiderably? If fo, this is 
ſufficient to juſtify our belief of chriſtianity, 
and acting accordingly. And for the truth 
of this, I appeal even to the advocates for 
natural religion in oppoſition to revelation, 
who, I make no doubt, will readily allow 
it, with reſpe& to any other books beſides 
thoſe of the New Teftlament ; and every man 
will find, if he conſults what paſſes in his 
on mind, that he is not diſpos d to doubt 
of the authenticneſs of any books of equal 
_ antiquity with theſe, if they are ſupported 
by a univerſal and unconteſted tradition. 


INDEED. there is a great difference be- 
tween oral tradition and written. Things 
which depend intirely on the' former, may 


be more eafily corrupted or loſt ; facts may 


loſe ſome of their moſt material circumſtan- 


ces, or be greatly exaggerated ; and tis hardly 


poſſible, 


i 
| 
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poſſible, that doctrines ſhould be exactly re- 
member'd, and tranſmitted down as they 
were taught af firſt; or men may think it 
of no importance to ſtick to the original 
words, if they preſerve their general ſenſe,” 
which being to every man juſt as he appre- 
hends it, falſe comments may eaſily paſs for 
the doctrines themſelves ; or elſe they may 
alter inſenſibly. But when they are com- 
mitted to writing, if we can prove, that the 
books which contain an account of them are 
authentic, and the hiſtorians perſons of ſuffi- 
cient capacity for the work they undertook, 
and of integrity; and that ſuch writings are 
not corrupted ſo as to ob/cure and pervert 
the general ſenſe and deſign of the authors, 
or neceſſarily to lead us into miſtakes in im- 
portant points ; if we can prove this, I ſay, 
we may at this diſtance have the immediate 
and direct teſtimony, not only of perſons 
who were able to inform themſelves fully of 
the facts which they relate, but even of eye- 
witneſſes; and conſequently a ſuffictent pro- 
bability of the truth of theſe facts. And un- 
leſs we allow this, we deſtroy the credit and 
uſe of all the valuable remains of antient 
hiſtory. But tis ſcarce poſſible to be ſerious 
upon this argument with men, who cannot 
themſelves heartily believe there is any thing 
in it. Had the ſame things been ſaid to in- 
validate the authority of Tacitus, or Livy, 
theſe very perſons would have made it the 
ſubject of their mirth and ridicule. And they 
EE: may 
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may depend upon it, (and I am perſuaded 
obs 5 eto ks the — that if 
they will but be hornet, and true to their prin- 
ciple, and apply it in the ſame manner to 
common books of eſtabliſh'd reputation, which 
it is not mens intereſt to diſpute, as they do 
to the goſpel hiftory, they themſelves will 
meet with the ſame jut treatment. In the 
mean time, it is to be hoped, that the im- 
partial world, from a regard to truth and 
juſtice in general, will not fail to ſhew their 
diſlike of ſuch abſurd reaſonings when made 
uſe of againſt revelation, which in any other 
caſe they would freely and unanimouſly con- 
demn. 


AN Þ now, the mere antiquity of the 
books of the New Teſtament being no ar- 
gument againſt the probability of the facts 
related in them, even to us at this diſtance 
of time ; nothing remains but to ſhew, that 
they are authentic and genuine, and contain 
a credible hiſtory. And I preſume, that if the 
ſame evidence be produc'd, as for the 
authenticneſs and credibility of other books 
of as old a date, it will be allow'd to be ſuffi- 
cient ; ſince tis a probability that all readily 
acquieſce in, where religion and party-intereſt 
are out of the queſtion, and that determines 
the conduct of the wiſeſt, when a higher 
cannot be had, in the moſt important ſcenes 
of life. 
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100 The uſefulneſs and trunb of the 
Tur author of Chri/tzanity &c. ſeems to 


have a ſtrong ſuſpicion of forgery, and fre- 


quently infinuates it, becauſe we have theſe 
books. © thro' the hands of men, who not 
“only in the dark ages of the church, but 
even in the beginning, if we may judge 
by the number of corrupted paſſages, and 
te even forg'd books, were capable of any 
<« pious fraud“. Whether the number of cor- 
ed paſſages be ſo great as is here intima- 
ted, will be conſider d hereafter ; at preſent, 
tis only to my ny Toner obſerve, that there 
is no dire evidence pretended, that the 
books of the New Teſtament were forg'd, 
but only becauſe ſomething of this kind was 
done, 4 poſſibility that it may be ſo. But 
what will this prove? Is it fo much as the 
ſhew: of a ju/4 conclufion, that becauſe ſome 
endeavour d to. impoſe feign'd books upon 
the world under the name of Matthew, or 
Paul; there are none extant which were 
really, wrote, by them, or that particular 
books, which, were never queſtion'd' in an 
age, are forg'd? Wile men are not muc 
influenc'd by mene poſſibilitzes, becauſe the 
conſequence would; be, that they muſt doubt 
of almoſt every thing. And all the effect it 
can have upon ſuch in the preſent caſe, is, 
to put them upon uſing a prudent caution that 
they be not impos d on; and then they may 


have as rational ſatisfaction that particular 


Z Þ, 185, 
| books 


chriftian revelation defended. 1o1 
books are authentic and genuine, as they could 
if no ſuch forgeries had ever been com- 


Fox either there can be no proof that 
any books are genuine, becauſe ſome have been 
forg'd, which will not be faid ; or elſe, there 
muſt be a ſpecial reaſon why, if ſome books 
are forg'd under the name of a particular 
author, no books under that name can be 
genuine. But how can this affect the credit 
of a writing under the name of Paul, any 
more than of one under Cæſar's name, if the 
poſitiue evidence of the authenticneſs of both 
be equal? If it be faid, that the evidence 
cannot be equal, becauſe there have been 
forg'd books under Paul's name, but not un- 
der Cæſar's; and this begets a fiſpicion con- 
cerning the one, which is not natural con- 
cerning the other. I anſwer, that the ground 
of this ſuſpicion, tho there be an actual for- 

ery prov d and detected, is but 4 bare poſſi- 
2 that there may be other forgeries, a- 
gainſt all b:forical evidence; and this is 
ble with reſpect to Ce/ar's writings, as well 
as St. Paul s. 


Bur in truth, the detection of ſome forg'd 
writings under the names of the apoſtles, 
rather confirms, than in the leaſt weakens the 
authenticneſs of ſuch as were never queſtzon'd, 
and againſt which, we cannot find, that any 
thing of moment was ever objected. For 
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cheats diſcover'd, had a natural tendency to 
make men more cautions and wary; and 
the importance of the thing itſelf, as it re- 
lates to religion, which, in the opinion of 


all the thinking honeſt part of mankind is 


the moſt /acred concern in the world, would 
make them more upon their guard. And 
tis plain, by the inſtances of their diligence 
and ſucceſs in detecting ſome frauds, that as 
they thought it a thing of great moment not 
to be impos d on with reſpect to the genuine 
records of chriſtianity ; they wanted neither 
capacity, nor inclination, to diſtinguiſh be- 
tween thoſe books which were authentic, 
and thoſe which were not; and to expoſe 
counterfeits. Feign'd writings might eagſily 
be diſcover d by ſincere and inguiſitive per- 
ſons, at the time when they were firſt palm'd 
upon the world; and if any were ſo wicked, 
as to endeavour to make ſuch writings paſs 
for the genuine works of apoſtolic and in- 


bird men, , tis hardly poſſible they could 


be univerſally receiv'd, unleſs we ſuppoſe, 
that all the profeſſors of chriſtianity were an 
ignorant, tricking, faithleſs generation, with- 
out either ſenſe, or integrity; which is in 
itſelf ſo mean and wngenerous a reflection, if 
it did not contradict the beſt accounts of hiſ- 
tory, that every adverſary of revelation who 
pretends to the character of a gentleman, 
ſhould be aſham'd of it. 


Bes1DEs, 
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BESID Es, forgeries were the more likely 
to be detected, becauſe in the earlieſt ages 
there were different ſects of chriſtians, who 
were 40 upon one another. And I may 
add, that tis extremely difficult to fix any 
time when ſuch impoſtures could be SJ 
attempted. For if books had been forged 
under the name of the apoſtles in their /:fe- 


time, they themſelves would ſoon have put 


a ſtop to the cheat. If immediately after 
their deceaſe, it muſt have been an eaſy mat- 
ter to know, whether ſuch books were au- 
thentic, or not. For perſons wy ſeldom leave 
any thing of this kind behind them, withour 
communicating, and giving directions about it, 
to ſome or other of their intimate friends. 
Nay, when writings were of great impor- 
tance, and deſigned for the general uſe of the 
chriſtian world, tis very probable, that the 
authors of them would have declared their 
intentions prublickly, that fo all might be ap- 
_ prized of it; and that they would have been 
free and open to every chriſt:an's peruſal, 
both for the advantage they might receive 
from them, and to prevent all /uſþ:c:0n of 
impoſture. The hand-writing might be com- 
par'd with other undoubted or:g:nals ; and 
the ftyle, ſentiment, and ſpirit of the per- 
formance, would go a great way towards 
fixing its real author. Or if he employ'd an 
amanuenſis, tis not to be ſuppoſed (it being 
contrary to what is practiſed by all mankind 
| I 4 in 
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in matters of conſequence) but that ſuffi- 
cient care was taken, to convince the world 
that it was wrote by his direction: and no 
wiſe man would receive it without ſome. 
roper credentials of this kind. That St. 
Pau in particular, took this method, that 
ſo the authority of his epiſtles might not be 
diſputed, is evident from theſe words in his 
2d epiſtle to the Theſſalonians : The ſaluta- 
tion of Paul with my own hand, which is the 
token in every 7 ke; fo J write *® And 
with reſpect to the epiſtles that go under his 
name, it may be obſerved moreover, that 
'tis abſolutely improbable they were forg'd 
in the time we are now ſperking of; becauſe 
all of them, except thoſe to Timothy, Titus, 
and Philemon, were directed to very noted 
churches in large and populous cities, and 
conſequently muſt have been heard of, and 
known before his death ; or elſe, an appeal 
might have been made to thoſe churches 
with the greateſt eaſe, and their declaring 
that they never receiv'd ſuch epiſtles, which 
tis natural to think they would do volunta- 
rily, whether they were appeal'd to or no, 
muſt immediately have detected the forgery, 
And if we remove the fraud to a farther 
diſtance, it will not at all ſuit with the evi- 
dence we have of the greater antiquity of the 
books of the New Teitament, from writings 
that were extant before any ſuch /uppoſeable 
period in which they are exprefly cited. 
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Theſe things I offer not as concluſive proofs, 
but only as ſtrong preſumptions, which, ta- 
ken altogether, render it far more probable 
than the contrary can be ſhewn to be, that 
the books of the New Teſtament are ge- 


nuine. 


Bu T the probability riſes a great deal 
higher, when we conſider, that with reſpect 
to the far greater part, viz. the four goſpels, 
the acts of the apoſtles, the fourteen epiſtles of 
Paul, the firſt epiſtle of Peter, and the firſt 
of John, we have all the poſitive evidence 
that the nature of the caſe will bear. For 
to prove that they are juſtly attributed to 
the perſons under whoſe names we receive 
them, there. is the univerſal conſent of anti- 
quity. They were, ſeveral of them, quoted 
as theirs by contemporaries, in the very age 
in which they were wrote, and all in the 
immediately ſucceeding ages, and have, as far 
as appears, been conſtantly acknowledg'd in 
that character, both by friends and enemies. 
And I would aſk now, fince no man can pre- 
tend to aſſign any one internal mark of for- 
gery, what better evidence we have, nay 
indeed what higher evidence there can be, in 
the nature of the thing; that Cicero, Fulius 
Cæſar, or any other heathen writers, were 


the authors of thoſe books which go under 


their names, than ſuch a univerſal, and un- 
diſputed tradition? "54082 7 
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Bur ſuppoſing theſe books of the New 
Teſtament to be authentic and genuine, whar 
proof have we that they are a credible big 


' Zory? The greateſt that can reaſonably be 


deſired. For, 


1. THERE is a very ſtrong probability, 
that the perſens who related the extraor- 
dinary facts contained in them, were not 


pfed on. For of the four evan- 
geliſts who have recorded the life, doctrine, 
and miracles of. Chriſt, two, viz. Matthew, 
and John, conſtantly attended him; and of 
the other two, Luke, and Mark, this at leaſt 
is true, that they receiv'd their accounts 
from eye-witneſſes. And can any hiſtorian 
record any thing upon better aſſurance of its 
truth, than 7be evidence of his ſenſes & 
It may be ſaid, that this evidence ought in- 
deed to be admitted with reſpect to al 
mon events, but we muſt be cautious that 
do not truſt the ſenſes of others too far 1 
caſes that are ſupernatural ; becauſe fanciful 
and enthufiaſtic men have, in all ages, been 
very credulous this way, and equally poſitive 
and confident : or elſe, it could be no great 
difficulty for a s&:/fu/ perſon, to impoſe upon 
ſuch illiterate rude people as the apoſtles, 
who were altogether unacquainted with the 
powers of nature, and paſs off ſome ſecret; 
and to them unuſual operations of natural 
cauſes, for real miracles, 
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To which it may be replied in general, 
that there is not the leaſt reaſon beſides their 
belief of the miracles related in their hiſtory, 
(and to give this as a reaſon, 1s taking the 
very thing in diſpute for granted) to charge 
any of theſe writers with credulity and enthu- 
fiaſm ; and that they are very much injur'd 
when they are repreſented as perſons grofly 
ignorant; which has been carried too far, 
even by ſome who have wrote excellent de- 
fenſes of chriſtianity, in order to render the 
propagation of the goſpel, by ſuch inſtru- 


ments, the more ſurprizing and marvellous. 


For let any man read Paul's defences of him- 
{elf recorded in the Act. of the Apoſtles, and his 
epiſtles, and he will find ſuch a knowledge of 


mankind, ſuch an artful, genteel, and happy 


addreſs, as argue the author to have ſtudied 


human nature carefully, and made the w1/e/# 
obſervations upon it, together with ſuch 4- 


cuteneſs and ſtrength of reaſoning, as few wri- 


ters can pretend to. Nay, let him read the 
epiſtle of James, one of the illiterate apoſtles, 
(of the authenticneſs of which I can ſee no juſt 
ground to doubt, for reaſons which will be 
mentioned when I come to ſpeak of the con- 
troverted books) and even there he will meet 
with ſuch judicious moral reflections, ſuch 
a propriety, 2 and elevation of thought, 
as are very much above the capacity of the 

ermen, and mechanics of this age, and the 
fartheſt that can be from the ſtrain of an en- 
thufiaſt | 


AGAIN, 
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AGAIN, ſeveral of our Saviour's miracles 


were of ſuch a nature, as cannot be ſuppoſed 
to have been merely imaginary, and in which 
the moſt enthyfiaſtical could not well be de- 
ceiv'd, ſuch as curing inveterate diſtempers by 


4 word, raifing the dead, &c. and are evi- 
dently above all the &nown powers and laws 


Bu T let us conſider the caſe more parti- 
cularly with reſpect to the reſurrectiun of 
Chriſt, which, together with its conſequen- 
ces, is the chief ſtrength of the chriſtian 
cauſe ; and if it be once prov'd, confirms 
the reality of all the miracles ſaid to be per- 
form'd by him in bis lifetime, and conſe- 
quently all the preceding parts of the goſpel- 
hiſtory. Now 'tis plain, that the apoſtles at 
their maſter's death thought all their hopes 
were loſt, and did not expect his reſurrec- 
tion; and when they receiv'd the firſt report 
of it, were not forward to believe it: nay, 
one of them, viz. Thomas, (as is atteſted by 
an eye-witneſs *) was ſo /erupulous, as to in- 
fiſt upon the niceſt ſcrutiny, and the ſtricteſt 
proof that the moſt prudent and cautious 
of our modern unbelievers could be tempted 
to deſire; for he would not believe, till by 
handling the wounds made in our Lord's cru- 
cified body, he was convinc'd that there was 
a real reſurrection, and that his ſenſes were 


© John30.29, — | 
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not impos'd upon by an airy phantom: fo 
that es improbable, they were de- 
ceiv'd by a too haſty credulity. And beſides, 
they had ſuch a perſect remembrance of their 
maſter's perſon, with whom they — _ 
verſed intimately for ſeveral years, that 
VERDES — 
ble, had he only made them ane, 
and that a ſhort and tranſient viſit, it could 
not be the caſe, as the circumſtances of the 
_ are related ; for he not only ſubmitted 
| felt and exomin'd, but to give them 


teſt ſecurity againſt a 
—5 d to — ten, and tarried 
a confiderable time, eat, drank, and con- 


vers d freely with them for the ſpace of forty 
; and if all chis might be tranſacted in 
a kind of dream, and be nothing but the 
reveries of a diſtemper'd imagination, twill 
be impoſſible for any man to prove that he 
is ever #horowly awake. And ſince the charge 


of credulity and enthuſiaſm fails, will the — 


confident ers of revelation take upon 
them to ſay, that this reſurrection was not 


a true and proper miracle ? 


LzT me add farther, that with. reſpect 
to the miraculous gifts of the Holy Ghoſt, we 
have the accounts from Luke in the acts of 
the apoſtles, and Paul in his epiſtles, who 


were not only eye-witneſſes, but the very 


— foſjeſs'd' of theſe extraordinary. pow- 


ers And the nature of the ching itſelf (as 
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to ſome of theſe powers at leaſt)' happens to 
be ſuch,” as will not admit of a deception. 
For the weakeſt enthufiaſt may know (for in- 
— as certainly, and without a poſſibi- 
lity of being impos d on, whether he is ena- 
bled, all of a ſudden, to ſpeak languages he 
never learn'd intelligibly, and eafily ; he may, 
I fay, as certainly know this, as the wie 
and ſobereſt reaſoner, and the greateſt pbilo- 


ſopber that ever liv d. 


ALL this, it may be ſaid, only proves, 
that theſe writers were not themſelves im- 
pos'd on, in the accounts they have given us 
of the miracles by which chriſtianity was 
confirm'd ; but what probability have we 
that they have made a juſt relation of our 
Saviour's diſcourſes, and conſequently of the 
ſubſtance of the chriſtian doctrine? Why in 
this, they teſtified only of what they heard, 
as in the other caſe, of what they ſaw. To 
theſe diſcourſes 'tis very likely they gave the 
utmoſt attention, and heard them for the 
main frequently repeated ; by which means 
they would make the deeper impreſſion upon 
their minds, and be more eafily remember'd. 
And if the hiſtory of the miracles be true, 
there is no difficulty at all in ſuppoſing, that 


| Where their memories fail d, they were extra- 


ordinarily aſſiſted in recollecting the ſermons 
and parables of Chriſt, ſo far as was neceſſary 
to give a complete view of his religion, and 
enable them to teach and publiſh the ſame 

01 | doctrine 


. chriſtian revelation defended. 11 1 
doctrine after his deceaſe. Let us therefore, 
having briefly conſider d the capacity of the 
goſpeEhiſtorians to be perfectly inform d of 
all the facts which they relate, proceed to 


2. WH AT may be ſaid for their integrity, 
or in other — wok probability there h 
that as they were not deceid d themſelves, they 
would not impoſe on others; by which we 
ſhall eſtabliſh, beyond all juſt exception, the 
truth of their hiſtory, And if we look into 
the hiſtory itſelf, we find an air of honeſty 
and impartiality running thro' the whole 
of it. The great deſign of it, in all its parts, 
is to recommend the ſtricteſt truth as fide- 
lity, and in general, the nobleſt perfection 
of virtue, and true goodneſs The writers 
punctually relate, not only ſuch things as 
redounded to their maſter's honour, but ſe- 
veral other circumſtances, which in the opi- 
nion of the world, and according to vulgar 
prejudices, had a quite different aſpect, ſuch 
as the obſcurity and meanneſi of his birth and 
parentage, his /ow deſpicable condition in life, 
and the like; and are very particular in 
recounting their own failings with all their 
aggravations, their ignorance and dullneſs of 
apprehenſion, their cowardice in deſerting 
their maſter, and Peter's - abſolute dental 
of him with horrid oaths and impreca- 
tions. This is very much like the artleſ 
ſimplicity of upright and diſintereſted men. 
But 
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But as tis poſſible it might be put on, to 


procure themſelves the reputation of well 
meaning and credible hiſtorians, I ſhall lay no 
more ſtreſs upon it than ic deſerves; and 
conſider it not as direct proof, but as à eir- 
cumſtance that /ooks well, and in conjunction 
with others, muſt have irs weight. Let us 
inquire therefore what was their general cha- 


Ir appeats from all accounts that they 


were perſons of ſtrict and exemplary virtue, 


againſt the integrity of whoſe conduct upon 
the whole, nothing of moment was ever urg'd 
by the moſt malicious enemies of chriſtianity, 
which certainly gives great ſtrength to their 
teſtimony, And the force of this argument 
is very much increas'd by obferving, that 
they could have no — intoreſ to pro- 
mote by publiſhing; ſuch falſe accounts: they 
had no proſpect of honour to allure their 


ambition, nor of riches to gratify their cove- 


torſne[5,. nor of eaſe and pleaſure to ſuit a 
taſte for  7nde/ence and luα“,jꝭjw; but on the 
contrary, were oblig d to practiſe humility, 
morti cation, and ſelfdenial, and the - 
ance of every virtue, Which could not but be 
a very uneaſy reſtraint to men of corrupt and 


vicious minds; and as their dodrine over- 
turn d the forms of religion that were eſta- 


bliſh'd in all nations; and contradicted the 
general prejudices and vice of the world, 


they were ſure of ä | 
| (not 
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not only as the probable confequentes of their 
6 wood to e the chriſtian doctrine, 


bat conſequenees of which their maſter had 
exprefly forewarn'd them) all which they 
unanimouſly, courageouſly, and chearfully 
- etidur'd; and gave the higheſt proof of an 
| inflexible honefty, by dying to vindicare the 
3 their ent 1 

= of Do bt ſuppoſe, that mens Peering, or 
even dying in defence of any particular re- 
jon, is in isſelf an argument of the trutb 
of ir; but tis the ſtrongeſt probability in the 
| world: that they believe it to be true. For to 
ſuppoſt ſeveral perſons to have enter d into 
a confturracy to loſe their all, and expoſe 
themſelves to contempt, loſs of liberty, tor- 
ments and death, for the ſake of atteſtin 

what they knew to be a fal/hood, from nick 


therefore they could expect no poſſible ad- 


vantage in another life to recompenſe their 
miſeries here; ti ſuppoſe them; I ſay, nor 


ro be puſh'd on by the hear of a falſe reli 


enthufizſm, but to be deliberate; cool, and 


gious 

mflexible im ſuch a purpoſe as this; and con- 
ſequently to have intirely extinguiſhed that 
love of eaſe, and averſion ts pain and miſery, 


which is ſo ffrong and univerſal in human 
nature; is ſuppoſing both againſt its reaſon 
and paſſions, and againſt the common expe- 


rience and obſervation of mankind.” And in 


the preſent caſe, if the apoſtles :hemſelves be- 


mo the — facts which they have 
related, 
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114 The uſefuhneſs and truth of the 
related, they muſt have been true; becauſe 
the circu ces that attended them have 
been ſhewn to be ſuch, that tins aro not 
e upp. F Ligue IJ 


Ix therefore, it be not unſuitable. ta bur 
wiſeſt notions of the ſupreme Being, to ſup- 
poſe him to take compaſſion on the ignorance 
and corruption of his reaſonable creatures, and 
make at any time an extraordinary revelation 
of his mind and will; if ſuch a revelation 
was highly for the advantage of mankind in 
their corrupt and degenerate circumſtances; 
and if the chriſtian doctrine (as.it is convey'd 
down. to us in the writings of thoſe whe 
heard it from Chriſt himſelf, and were 

inted to publiſh it thro' out the world) 12 | 
in all "eſpedis worthy of God, and — — 
ly worthy actually to be chis revelation; the 
contrary to which has never yet been prov'd 
by the moſt learned and judicious of its ad- 
— — we are certainly under the ſtron 

obligations to believe the miraculous facts by 
which it is ſupported, upon the credible teſti | 
mony.above-mention'd. For in no caſe. that 
depends upon teſtimony can we bave ſtronger 
evidence of the truth of a fact chan this, that 
tis related by cye-witneſſes, or actors in it, 
and perſons of eftabhſb'd- veracity. And if 
we refuſe to admit it upon ſuch evidence, 
when there is nothing in the ab/tra# nature 
of the thing itſelf to invalidate their teſti- 
e we deſtroy the he Sts of all an- 
| 1 F4 tent 
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chriftian revelation defended. 11 5 
tient hiſtories, and can indeed believe nothing 

n tradition or teſtimony, nothing but what 
is ſubjected to our own ſenſes. 


"Nay farther, as the ingenious Dr. Ibo 
has very juſtly obſerved, * Since * the ac- 
“ counts which the evangeliſts have given 
« us in their writings, are of things which 
ec they ſaw, and heard themſelves, Or had 
c from thoſe who did fo ;” ſince © they lived 
e in the time and place, when and where 
e the things which they write of were pub- 
e lickly tranſacted ; their writings deſerve 
greater credit than any other writings what- 
ever. For how few of theſe things, re- 
© lated by other hiſtorians, are ſuch as they 
© themſelves were preſent at, and ſaw? Tis 
« needleſs to mention Herodotus, Diodorus 
e Siculus, Livy, Suetonius, Curtius, and o- 
ec ther hiſtorians who have given us an ac- 
count of the Aſſyrian or Perfian, the Greek 
. or Roman affairs ; and who have wrote of 
things that were done many ages before 
* they were born, and in ſuch parts of the 
e world as were very remote from their own 
e habitations. I ſhall only inſtance in one 
« writer, and that is Cornelius Tacitus, in 
that part of his hiſtory, where he is giving 
« an account of the deftroction of Feruſaley, 
« and takes occaſion to tell us the whole 
«tory of the city and people of the Jes 


* Sermons at Boyle's Lecture, p. 97. 
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from their firſt, beginning: 'Tis ſcarce 
« credible how, many groundleſs and childiſh 
te tales, what ſtupid and evidently falſe ac- 
e counts that celebrated hiſtorian has heap'd 
te together, and which he might eaſily have 
&« known to be ſuch oven in Rams itſelf where 
« he liv'd, from the great numbers of Jews 
& of all ſorts and 26% 4 which reſorted thi- 
« ther, and eſpecially from the. hiſtory of 
& Toſephus, which was then in being, and at 
« the emperor's command was repoſited in 


* the publick library.” 


Tuvs we have ſeen, that 'tis highly pro- 
bable the firſt propagators of the chriſtian re- 
velation were not impos'd on themſelves, and 
did. not defign to impoſe on others. The 
author of Chr:ft:anity &c. ſuppoſes, that 
« we ought to be certain, that they could 
* not be impos'd on themſelyes, and would 
&* not impoſe on others; or in other words, 
« were infallible and impeccable f. Bur, 
(1) I don't ſee how ab/clute infallibility can 
neceflaty in order to their giving fuch a 
credible teſtimony as no rational man can 
doubt of; for none of the reports of ſenſe 
are, ſtrictly ſpeaking, infallible. Is not there- 
fore the teſtimony of See if we are 
farisfied they actually ſaw the things they re- 
late, ſufficient evidence in any caſe? Shall 
we reject a probability that they were nat de- 


17 P. 243. 
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ceiv d, 


thriſtian revelation defended. 117 
ceiv'd, which in affairs of the greateſt mo- 
ment tis reckon'd madneſs to diſpute, only 
becauſe tis poſſible they might? Men can no 
more doubt of many things for which they 
have only probable evidence, than they could 
if they had the moſt certain and infallible 
demonſtration. Indeed, what is it but ro- 
bability that is the great ſpring of human 
actions, and determines their moſt important 
purſuits? What but a credible teſtimony, a 
teſtimony not ſtrictly infallible, that decides 
in all courts of judicature, even where our 
moſt valuable properties, and even life itſelf, 
are concern d? Is it not then ſufficient to 
eſtabliſh the credibility of the goſpel hiſto- 
rians, that the accounts they give are of 
things which they /aw, and heard; and that 
ro 1 they were impos d on, renders 
the evidence of ſenſe itſelf uncertain and pre- 
carious? Or, muſt we infiſt in this caſe. 
alone, not only upon a good probability that 
they were not, but an abſolute” impoſſibility 
that they ſhould be deceiv'd? Nothing can 
be more perverſe and wnreaſpnable. Again, 


Wu ux muſt it be W neceſſary to 
make their teſtimony credible, that they 
ſhould be impeccable? As without their be- 
ing ſtrictly infallible, we may have the higheſt 
probability that they were not deceiv'd ; ſo, 
without ſuppoſing they were zmpeccable, we 
may have fufficient aſſurance of their honeſty. 
SO _ Where 


# 
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Where is the man in the world that is .- 
peccable? But is no man therefore to be be- 
lievd? May we not be firmly perſuaded 
upon good grounds, that he has too much 
Virtue and generofity to deceive us, without 
knowing that he cannot? And would it not 
be a very ſtrange conduct, if men of ap- 
proud integrity were not credited, even in 
caſes upon which the happineſs of life de- 
pends, only for wanting a character that is 
too perfect for human nature in the preſent 
fate? Muſt not at this rate, all the u- 
fineſs and commerce of mankind, all mutual 
confidence, and intercourſe of good offices be 
ſuſpended, and every one ſtand fing/e and 
helpleſs in the midſt of ſociety? Nay, muſt 
not ſocieties dishand, which we are ſure can 
never be ſupported while there is univerſal 
jealouſy and diſtruſt? And let but the /ame 
credit be given to the teſtimony of the apoſ- 
tles, of whom it has been prov'd that they 
were perſons. of great ſincerity and virtue, as 
is conſtantly allow'd to the teſtimony of - 
neft unexceptionable witneſſes in courts. of Ju- 
dicature, and in all concerns of human life, 
and we. muſt admit the truth of their hiſtory, 
For men haye not the leaſt doubt of things 
which are thus atteſted, if they are not in 
themſelves incredible; they negotiate affairs, 
and run hazards upon ſuch a probability; 
and therefore if they were fair and im ar- 
tial, they. would not ſcruple to believe chri/- 


tianity upon the ſame evidence, and would 
act as that belief directsz. | 


Bur our author proceeds farther, and 
advances ſome things which are more im- 
mediately to the purpoſe of the preſent ar- 
gument, as they directly attack the integrity 
of the goſpel hiſtorians. Theſe therefore 
I ſhall particularly conſider, not for any 

th that I apprehend to be in the ob- 
jections themſelves, or becauſe I have ſo mean 
an opinion of this writer's good ſenſe as to 
imagine, that he himſelf believes there is any 
great weight in them, but that nothing plau- 
fible may ſo much as ſeem to lie againſt the 
truth of their teſtimony. Tis : needleſs to 
inſiſt largely upon what he urges, from our 
Saviour's ſaying to thoſe, who had propbefied, 
and caſt out devils in his name, Depart from 
me ye that work iniquity , viz. © that nei- 
« ther prophecies, nor miracles are abſolute 
« ſecurities for men to depend on F,” be- 
cauſe it may be granted they are not, if the 
doctrine that is taught be not in itſelf ratio- 
nal, and worthy of God. And as prophe- 
cies and miracles were only deſigned to atteſt 
the truth of the doctrine, and not the honeſty 
and virtue of the perſons that preach'd. ir, 
nothing can be inferr'd from hence that is 
a real prejudice to chriſtianity ; eſpecially if 
we ſuppoſe, what was undeniably true with 

* Mat. 7, 22, 23. 
| Li 1 245. 
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120 The uſefulneſs and truth of the 
reſpect to Judas, as long as he had the 
my hi this TIED ſpeaks of, of 
« doing miracles, even to the raiſing of the 
« dead , that they were not openly, and 
ſeandalouſly immoral ; and conſequently, that 
their vices could nat bring @ diſbonour upon 
the religion oy propagated. Beſides, how 
does this in the leaſt affect the credit of 7hoſe 
writers, on Whoſe accounts of chriſtianity 
we depend? | Becauſe ſome prophets, and 
perſons. that did miracles, might work ini. 
Tuity, are they prov'd to be workers of ini- 
 quity ? Or, becauſe © one. of the apoſtles 
te betray'd his maſter for the paltry ſum of 
te thirty pieces of ſilver +,” muſt they all 
be thus baſe, unfaithful, and treacherous ? 


Bur © the other apoſtles not only fled, 
« and deſerted him, but the chief of. them 
« forfwore him, as often as he was aſk'd 
te about his being one of his followers ; and 
« he, as well as Barnabas, was afterwards 
« guilty of a mean piece of diſſimulation. 
« And Paul and Barnabas had ſuch 4 ſharp 
te contention, tho about a very indifferent 
« matter, as to cauſe a ſeparation ®,” What 
does all this tend to? To deſtroy. the ge- 
neral character of the apoſtles as Honeſt and 
awell-defigning men, and to prove the hiſto- 
ries they wrote are not to be credited? Cer- 
tainly no inference can be more forc d, and 
unnatural. For does a man's committing 

+ P. 245. | 1614, 22. 
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one or two baſe actions in the whole courſe 
of his life, tho attended with very heinous 
aggravations, abſolutely deſtroy his credit, 
when he has given the ſtrongeſt evidence 
of his having repented of them, and prac- 
tiſed ever after ſuch a firi# and inflexible 
virtue, as no temptations, no hope of worldly 
advantage, or fear of ſufferings could corrupt? 
Is no allowance to be made for the frailty of 
human nature, and ſudden paſſions which diſ- 
arm the mind, and render the ſuccours of rea- 
fon uſeleſs? May not a perſon be ſo ſurpriꝝ d 
by an unexpected temptation, as to betray the 
cauſe of virtue, who would ſooner die, than 
meditate and utter a cool deliberate falſhood? 
And was not this beyond diſpute the caſe of 
the apoſtles ? | 


| | _> 
” add 42 — 4 _— 2 — 
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Ir when their grief had diſpirited them, 
and in the conſternation they were under at 
ſeeing all their hopes of a temporal kingdom 
diſappointed, they fled, and deſerted their 
maſter; they afterwards preach d him bold- 
ly, in defiance of all the ferrors of the world, 

and bore their teſtimony to the truth of his 
doctrine, miracles, and reſurrection, with a 
noble contempt of dangers, and death. If 
Peter denied and forſivore him, it coſt him 
a deep and bitter repentance; and this re- 

| tance was demonſtrated to be ſincere 

his wnſpaken fleddinee and conſtancy after- 
wards, and chuſing deli 
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iberately to die, rather 
than again deny bim. And if he, as well as 
a c | Barnabas, 
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122 The uſefulneſs and truth of the 
Barnabas, was guilty of à mean piece of di 
mulation, to the betraying the liberty of t 
Gentile converts, in lance with the ftiff- 
neſs and prejudices of * Jeus, it does not 
follow that this was deſgn d diſbongſiy; might 
it not be a mere error of judgment about the 
ial part of conduct? And to ſtrength- 
en this, which is by far the moſt fair and 
candid ſuppoſition; was not his behaviour 
upon the whole the reverſe of wrilful fal/- 
bood? Or is every one who has once or twice 
diſſembled and prevaricated, from a mftake 
more probably, than a principle of 1nfince- 
rity, a witneſs not fit to be credited; eſpe- 


cially if when we view him in the general 


courſe of his actions (which is the onl iy juſt 
way of eſtimating Sera he plai — — 
pears to be a perſon of honour an 2 
and when all circumſtances conſpire to con- 
15 the truth of his teſtimony ? 


| NoTwITHSTANDING cheſe blemiſhes 
| and faults in the lives of the apoſtles, we 
may, I am perſuaded, challenge the adver- 
ſaries of chriſtianity to produce witneſſes ſo 
credible to any fact, in any age, or hiftory, as 

they ; men that overcame the ſtrongeſt: pre- 
Jugices againſt the doctrine they embrac'd, 
and propagated; that aſſerted it in oppoſi- 
ſition to all their zntereſts, and without the 
leaſt; diſtant. proſpect of honour, or advan- 
tage; whom the cruelleſt perſecutions could 
not aiſeourage; nay, who bravely dyd i oy ie 


ebriſtian revelation: defended. 113 
fenſe of it. Let thoſe who now take an un- 
generous pleaſure in aggravating their failings, 
conſider the d:fficultzes they labour'd under, 
and the uncommon temptations with which 
they- were oblig'd to encounter, and then 
aſk themſelves ſeriouſly, whether they know 
of any, who they have reaſon to belieye, in 
ſuch circumſtances would have had fewer ; 
and whether upon the whole, they are not 
very extraordinary examples of integrity and 
courage ? | 


Ex the * and cowardice they 
before diſcover d rather confirms, than in- 
validates the teſtimony they gave afterwards. 
For that the very ſame perſons ſhould adhere 
inflexibly to the cauſe of him whom they had 
deſerted, with nothing in expectation but d:/- 
grace and | ſufferings, and dying the death of 
malefactors, can be accounted. for no other 
way than this, that they were ſenſible of the 
crime they had committed, and had arm d 


themſelyes with the greater reſolutton. And 


what could be ſufficient to animate and ſup- 
port ſuch a reſolution, but a firm belief of 
the truth of the doctrine hey preach'd ? 
What, but their being convinc'd that it was 
their indiſpenſable duty to urge and defend it; 


and preferring what they apprehended to be 


the cauſe of rrue * e and the reforma- 


tion and happineſs of mankind, 70 all other 
conſiderations? There is no proof in the 
world ſo ſtrong as this of mens being in ear- 

N 4 | neſt, 
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124 The uſefulneſs and truth of the 
ne; and to urge their equivocating, and be- 
ing afraid to own the truth in one or two 
inſtances, as an argument why they are not 
to be depended on, when they aſſert and 
maintain 1t to the hazard of theſe eaſe, liber- 
ties, and lives, is urging cantradictions to ſup- 
port each other. With reſpeck to the apoſ- 
tles, the appearances of danger were not at 
all leſfend but more near and immediate, 
And therefore, when we find theſe ſame fear- 
ful men who had before manifeſted ſuch 
weakneſs and puſillantmity, inſpir d with an 
invincible fortitude and conflancy ; we cannot 
help ſuppoſing what has been already ſug- 
geſted, either, that they were more firmly 
Perſuaded of the truth of chriſtianity ; or, 
that when their fears betray d them, it was 
thro' ſurprize, whereas their after- conduct, 
in which they diſcover'd ſo much honeſty 
and intrepidity, was the reſult of their deli- 
berate judgment, upon a full conviction of 
their neceſſity of ſuch a behaviour; or elſe, 
that God afforded them extraordinary fate 
ports in proportion to the greatneſs of + eir 
trials, that they might bear up in publiſhin 
ſo excellent and uſeful a doctrine as the chriſ- 
tian revelation contain d, againſt all the op- 
poſition that was made to it by the prejudices 
and vices of the world. eb e 
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Tur objection which the ingenious au- 
thor makes againſt the characters of Paul 
and Barnabas, to leſſen their credit as hi/to- 

* 1 rians, 


— 
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rians, or witneſſes to the facts of chriſtianity, 
wiz, that they © had. ſuch @ ſharp conten- 
e tion, tho about a very indifferent matter, 
ag to cauſe à ſeparation,” ſcarce deſerves 

a grave anſwer, For frrffneſs, heat, and ve- 
| hemence of temper, are very different things 
from d:/honefty ; and the proving againſt a 
perſon that he was apt to grow warm in diſ- 
pute, and ſometimes to quarrel with. his 6% 
{ends would nar (if his veracity was un- 

lemiſh'd) be of the leaſt weight, nor at all 
affect his credit as a witneſs in any court of 
judicature. And yet, this is much more 
than can be ſhewn to be included in the 
preſent caſe. For the whole of the fact, 
as it is related in the acts of the apoſ- 
tles, amounts to no more than this; that 
they differ d once, about the . expediency of 
chuſing a particular perſon to be a compa- 
nion in their travels, (which might not be 
quite ſo. indifferent à matter as this author 
repreſents it) and were each ſo intent and 
eager upon gaining his point, that they ſe- 
parated upon it. But it does not appear, 
that they manag'd the debate in an decent 
abufrve way, or that they parted without a 


4 


perfect friendſbip and gde for each other. 


Ap as to what he adds farther with re- 
lation to St. Paul, that © even he ſays, * The 
« good that I would, I do not; but the evil 
* which I would not, that 1 do. But I ſee 


E Rom. 7, 195 23. 5 
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116 Thrufifulnefs aud truth of the 
another law in my members, warring againſt. 
e the law of my mind, and bringing me into 
& captivity to the law of fin, which is in my 
gte, And '« t Ala? tos tothe 
& ſame purpoſe ; I am forty to obſerve, 


8 m the 
of liberty, and inflexible ſelfdenying virtue, 
none of the eee fx chriffian ty have 
prerend 

out th ff diſad- 

vantage. Even an ingenuous — ſhould 
take pleaſure in doing juſtice to ſuch extra- 


to his appetites, influenc'd by carnal views, 
and one that acted againſt the reaſon and 
judgment of his own mind, muſt in the re. 
utation of any writer with conſiderate and 
impartial men- in c 


Bur does he not expreſly affert all this 
of himſelf in the paſſages referr'd to? Our 
author indeed ſeems to think fo, but it ap- 
pears from many other inſtances, as well as 
this, that the excellency of his genius does 
not lie in writing comments upon ſcripture ; 
but that on the contrary, he frequently 
quotes independent paſſages merely for their 


ln i P. 245. b 
ſound, 


-chiifian — lation NAT 127 


| found; and the 


would be 2 — as barbarous 


treatment of any orber writers, and can ſerve 


only to amuſe and confound an Rn and 
inattentive reader. And with re to the 
inſtance. now before us, tis plain to every 
one that reads St. Paul's epiſtles with core, 
and a deſire to underſtand them, that he was 
—_— and tender writer, and often- 
ſpeaks of things, that might otherwiſe 
. — and — in his own name, 
when the characters he gives belo 2. intirely 
to arbert, and not at all to him? 
in this very n . If the 
truth of God th more abounded thro my lye, 
2 er? i. e. not I Paul, 
but I who make the objection. At other 
times, he puts himſelf into deſcriptions of the 
corrupt and deplorable ſtate of Gentile ida- 
laters before their converſion. And that we 
ate to make uſe of 7his key, to find out the 
true ſenſe of thoſe paſſages in the'7th chapter 


to che Roman which this author has abus'd,- 


is evident from hence; that the deſeription 
_ 8 is of a vicious man, who had 

ſtrong convictions of his duty, but 
—— the light and dictates of cun- 
ſcience; of one whole paſſions were 700 rng 
for his reaſon, and brought into captivity; 
who was.carnal, and fold under fin ; a phraſe 
that-always: denores'a ſtate of fu, and B 
bitual wickedneſs, And beſides edu ab- 


® Chap. 3. 7. 
veg 22 fardity 


make; which 


Thus 
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ſurdity of ſu poſing, thar St. Paul defign'd 


to repreſent his ou churacter in this view: 


at the ſame time that he fet up for a rr 


Former, and therefore was oblig d to affect 


the appearance at leaſt of extraordinary ſanc- 


tity; beſides this; I ſay, that he had not 
really ſuch had thoughts of him ſelſ and con- 
ſequently, that what he ſays is intended as 
a repreſentation of others, tho he ſpeaks in 
his own name, is plain, beyond all diſpute, 
from ſeveral paſſages in his epiſtles, in Which 
tis undeniable; he muſt mean himſelf per- 
ſonally ; becauſe he either vindieates his o 
character, or propoſes himſelf as an example 
2 8 's appeals to * to whom 

e wrote for his integrity. Thus particu- 
larly, in his epiſtle to the Theſaloniarks he 
ſays, Te are witneſſes, and God alſo, bow bo- 
Ih, and juſtly, and unblameably "we behav'd 
ourſelves among you that believe . To the 
Corinthians,” This is our rejoicing, the teſti- 
my of aur conſcience, that in 2 and 
godly fancerity,. not with fleſbly wife e 
the grace of God, or according to that excel- 
tent and, perfect rule of morality Which is 


7 


contain d in the goſpel, we bave bad our cun- 


verſation in the world + 3 that he knew no- 
thing by, or againſt himfelf ; that he kept 
under his body, and braught_ it into ſubjec> 
tion (*®), And to mention no more, he re- 

ſents with a generous ſcorn and indignation 
-* 1 Ep.2. 10. f 2 Eb. 1. 2. 41.4 4 
(*) 2 Ep. 9. 27. 1 40-3. - 
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the ſcandalous charge of thoſe, who repre- 
ſented him as walking after the fleſh ; and 
declares, that tho he walt d in the fleſh, he 
did not walk after the fleſh *. Is it then at 
all natural to ſuppoſe, that he meant him 
ſelf, when he drew a character directly the 
reverſe of this; eſpecially when we find, that 
it was a very «/ual thing with him (as in- 
deed it is common with writers now) to 
ſpeak in his own name things that were in- 
tirely deſign'd for others; and when it ap- 
pears from the whole of his hiſtory, that! 
Fully deſerv'd that all thoſe things ſhould be 
affirm'd of him, which, notwithſtanding his 
eat , he was oblig'd to mention in 
is own vindication, and to filence the ca- 
lumnies of his adverſaries? Such a niethod 
of explaining paſſages, is contrary to all rules 
of fair interpretation; and whatever other 
purpoſes it may ſerve, is the way to make 
any author for ever unintelligible. 


It will be needleſs to take much nötice 
of what is farther alledg'd + from the ca- 
tholic epiſtle of St: Barnabas, ** That Jeſus, 
& when he choſe his apoſtles, which were 
&© afterwards to publiſh his goſpel, rook men 
« who had been very great ſinners ; that 
& thereby he might plainly ſhew, be came 
ce not to call the righteous; but finners to re- 
 & pentance — be the words ever ſo much 


* Cor. 10. 2, 3. 1 P. 49. 
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130 The uſefulneſs and truth of the 


ſtronger and fuller in the original * ; or of 
the /currility of Celſus (of which I chooſe to 


give an Engliſb tranſlation, that the unlearn- 


ed reader may. not think there is any thing 


of argument in it) viz. © that Jeſus having 


pick d up ten or eleven infamous men, the 
« moſt profligate publicans and fiſhermen, 


« ſtrol'd about the country with them, de- 
« manding [or begging and mumping _ 
« yictuals in the moſt baſe and ſhame 

« manner ; 'twill be needleſs, I ſay, to 
take much notice of this, becauſe whatever 
their character was before they became the 
followers of Chriſt, they behav'd afterwards, 
in the general courſe of their actions, with 
the greateſt honour and integrity, and gave 
ſuch evidence of an ingenuous temper of mind 
as few hiſtories can parallel. When they 


bore witneſs to the truth of chriſtianity, their 


lives in the main were unexceptionable, nay, 
fit to be propos'd as examples for the world 
to imitate. And nothing but an uncommon 


degree, of honefly and reſolution could break 


ſuch ſtrong habits of vice, and cauſe ſuch a 


prodigious alteration in their conduct. 


* a * a * . | | 
OvTas ue T&0ay dpagTial £v0w7% 
+ The earls 5 this author gives them in the Latin tranſla- 
#ion, are, p. 50. Jeſum aſcitis decem undecimve famoſis ho- 


"minibus, publicanis nautiſque nequiſſimis, cum his ultro ci- 


troque fugitaſſe, corrogantem cibos ſordidè ac turpiter. Origen. 
cont, Celſum, I. 1. p. 47. 3 


NOR 
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Nox dol think that what the ingenious 
author adds, in ſupport of St. Barnabas,” 
either confirms his account of them before 
they were choſen to be apoſtles, or in the leaſt 
invalidates their teſtimony ; viz. that they 
« firſt became Jeſus's diſciples upon temporal 
© motives ; and the belief of Chriſt's tem- 
« poral kingdom was ſo firmly rooted in 
te them, that Jeſus neither during his life, 
« nor even after his reſurrection, was able 
te to remove it +.” For does this prove that 
they were the /t and vileſt of men? Nay, 
does their falling in with the common error 
of their countrymen prove, even in general, 
that they were bad men? How could per- 
ſons of real probity and virtue, become the 
diſciples of one whom they took to be their 
Meſſiah, but upon temporal motives, when 
they had no notions of his kingdom but as a 
temporal kingdom? Tis plain, however, that 
tho they retain'd this falſe notion even after 
our Saviour's reſurrection, they were at length 
convinc'd of their miſtake, and propagated 
his doctrine without the leaſt hope of prefer- 
ment, or worldly advantage. And what bet- 
ter evidence could they give of their ho 
than overcoming their ſtrongeſt prejudices ; 
correcting a favourite and darling ſentiment, 
upon which all their hopes were originally 
grounded; and adhering to the cauſe of 
Chritt, not only when the temporal motives 
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132 The uſefulneſs and truth of the 

upon which they ſet out ceas'd to operate, but 
in defiance of the bittereſt reproaches, the 
greateſt abuſes and ſufferings, and all the ter- 


rors of an ignominious, and cruel death ? 


Tus have I particularly confider'd every 
thing, that I know is urg'd by the author 


of Cbriſtianity &c. againſt the moral cha- 


racter of the writers of the New Teſtament, 
with a view to weaken the credibility of their 
hiſtory. As this is a point of the higheſt 
importance, with which the truth of the 
chriſtian religion itſelf muſt either ſtand or 
fall, I was not willing to paſs by any part of 
it; tho perhaps I ſhall be cenſur'd for taking 
notice of ſoa things, which may be thought 
too trifling to deſerve a ſerious animadver/ion. 
And it muſt be a great pleafure to the friends 
of chriſtianity, that the moſt critical and 


malicious inquirers, who rake together all 


that looks plauſible, and ffrain and exaggerate 
every circumſtance, can find ſo few faults in 
che lives of men, who were call'd to act fo nice 
a part, and met with ſuch extraordinary temp- 


tations and difficulties. Theirs, it muſt be 


remember d, in the whole extent of it, was 
a part but once acted; and therefore we can't 
be fare, that the moſt virtuous, who ſtruggle 


bravely with the common trials of life, would 
| behave well in it. And the greateſt of their 


defects are eaſily to be accounted for by fi 
poſing, that in the beginning eſpecially, they 
were liable to ſurprizes, from which —_ 
NOQU | oneſt 
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baue and reſolute are not always exempred, 
and by which they may be betray d. We 
may therefore ſafely reſt the matter upon this 
iſſue, the capacity, and integrity of the wri- 
ters of the New Teſtament, as what is fully 
ſufficient to eſtabliſh the credibility of their 
hiſtory. But there are ſome other circum- 
ſtances that very much heighten the proba- 
bility, which 'I ſhall therefore briefly men- 
I. IT ought not to be omitted, that the 
ſame facts are related in the goſpels by four 
different hiſtorians ; with ſo much agree- 
ment in all material paſſages, as has greatly 
the air of veracity ; but with ſo much va- 
riety, as ſhews they were not wrote in con- 
cert. 


2. THESE, hiſtories were  publiſh'd but 
a few years after the facts recorded in them 
are pretended to have been perform'd, in a 
manner open and viſible to the whole Jewiſh 
nation, The accounts contained in them, 
are alſo in ſeyeral inſtances very particular 
and circumſtantial, with ſpecification of time 
and place, and of the names and charaFers of 
the perſons concern'd ; which made it much 
more eaſy (if there had been any) to detect 
the impoſture, And this publication of them 
was not in remote and diſtant countries, where 
there was no danger of diſcovering the cheat, 
but upon the very ſame ſtage where the mi- 
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134 The uſefulneſs and truth of the 

racles are ſaid to have been wrought. Now 
all this is a ſtrong probability, that the au- 
thors of theſe accounts were ſure of the 
goodneſs of their cauſe, and did not fear the 
utmoſt wit and malice of their enemies. For 
tis hardly ſuppoſeable, that the moſt bold 
and impudent impoſtors would pur the in- 
tire ſucceſs of their undertaking upon the 
truth of facts, that to a whole nation were 
notoriouſly falſe ; and beſides, tis morally im- 
Poffible ſuch accounts ſhould gain credit; but 
on the contrary; pretences to #own and pub- 
lic miracles, when nothing at all of that 
kind was perform'd, muſt neceſſarily have 
been confuted, and conſequently have ended 
in the — and intire ſuppreſſion and ruin 


of chriſtianity. * 


Ir has indeed been objected, that ſeveral 
books may have been written to expoſe the 
impoſture of the firſt chriſtians, which after- 
wards, when they got the power in their 
own hands, by the converſion of the Roman 
emperors, were deſiroy'd ; but that no ſuch 
contradictory accounts were ever publiſh'd, 
"early enough to invalidate the authority of the 
goſpel-hiſtory, is to me moſt evident from a 
conſideration that has been already ſuggeſted, 
diz. that the immediate conſequence of it (the 
world being ſo little inclin'd to favour chriſ- 
tianity) muſt have been its utter extirpation. 
And ſince it was not cruſh'd in its very in- 
fancy, as without doubt it would have * 
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i thoſe who propagated it had been con- 
victed of fraud v. my ; — ſince it 

and flour:/h'd in ſpite of all the o 

Laien that was made to — which, — 

ſuppoſition that the goſpel-hiſtory was con- 
tradified and confuted, no reaſonable man 
can account for ; this affords the ſtrongeſt 
preſumption, that a thing of that nature was 
never attempted, and conſequently that the 
objection is a mere calumny, invented by the 
enemies of our holy religion for want of Ser- 
ter evidence, I call it a calumny, becauſe it 
is deſign'd to throw an od:um on a body of 
men upon mere ſurmiſe and conjecture, which 
has no ſolid foundation to ſupport it; and 
if this muſt paſs for evidence, no hiſtories in 
the world can ſtand, becauſe we cannot be 
ſure, that they have not, at ſome time or 
other, been contradicted; and thus men may 
reject every thing which they have no mind 
to believe. We may obſerve, 


3. WIr E reſpe& to the extraordinary 
and miraculous gifts of the Holy Ghoft after 
our Saviour's reſurrection, that St. Paul in 
his epiſtles to chriſtian churches mentions 
theſe gifts as very common among them, ap- 
als to their knowledge and experience, and 
leaves the truth of chriſtianity, and his own 
authority to be intirely determin'd by this 
fact. But can we ſuppoſe, that any one of 
common modeſty, ſhall Tag. or common pru- 
dence, would act thus, if he knew that all he 
K 4 had 
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had wrote was falſe? Had it not a natural 
rendency to bring his character, and the cauſe 
in which he was imbarqu'd, into contempt ? 
And can it be thought, that among ſuch 
numbers, none would have ingenuity and bo- 
nefty enough to contradict and expoſe ſuch 


an impudent and barefac'd falſnood Would 


not ſuch appeals, for which there was no 
real foundation, ſoon have been known by 
the enemies of chriſtianity ; and could a few 


injigmficant perſons have ſtood the juſt ridi- 


cule and indignation of all the virtuous part 
of mankind upon ſuch an occafion ? Muſt 
not they, and the cauſe they had eſpous'd, 
have ſunk together )) My Cr 


By T we find that the apoſtle Paul pro- 
ceeds much farther, even to blame the Co- 
rinthians for an _ of their extraordinary 
gifts, and particularly of the gift of tongues ; 
and can we think that they would have borne 
this rebuke, if they had been ſo far from 
mfumproving and perverting ſuch extraotdi- 
nary powers, that they were never poſſeſs'd 
of them? Or would a man of any ſenſe or 
knowledge of the world, eſpecially a cunning 
impoſtor, have made an objection to whi 4 
ſo ready an anſwer might be given, and an 
anſwer that muſt have been ſo much to his 


confufion, and greatly endanger'd his main 
feen! Mens vanity perhaps may be ſo 


Y 1s the 12th, 13th, ard 14th chapters of his ft epiſite. 
fir 8; 
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ſtrong, that when they are commended for 
extraordinary qualities which they really 
want, they may think it agreeable enough, 
and not be forward to undeceive the world, 
by declaring themſelves unworthy of the 
great honour that is done them; but when 
ſuch gifts are mention'd in a way that is a 
reproach to them, the {ame principle will 
naturally incline them to detect the cheat. 
And there muſt have been the more danger 
of it in the caſe of the Corinthians, becauſe 
there was a falſe apoſtle among them, who 
fer himſelf up in oppofitron to St. Paul, and 
endeavour'd to /efſen and degrade his mi- 
niſtry ; for ſuch a one, with the fa#ion he 
had actually form'd, would undoubtedly have 
thought this an excellent handle to blaſt his 
credit, and it's likely, have made a merit of 
ruining his reputation by a ſhew of zeal for 
truth, and by diſcovering and expoſing im- 
poſture. | 


IT may ſeem ſtrange, perhaps, notwith- 
ſtanding all that has been ſaid, if the extra- 
ordinary facts recorded in the New Tefta- 
ment were really perform'd, that no other 
hiſtorians, who liv'd about that time, ſhould 
take notice of them; none but chriſtian wri- 
fers, who are too much a party to have any 
conſiderable weight in this controverſy, be- 
cauſe they were engag'd to be advocates for 
them by their very profeſſion of chriſtianity. 
To which the anſwer is plain, without en- 

tring 
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tring at all into the debate how far the mat- 
ter of fact is true, that the fence of hiſto- 
\rians as to ſome things which are unqueſ- 
tionable, is frequent in other caſes, as well as 
in this; that it does not, in the nature of 
the thing, at all invalidate the teſtimony of 
thoſe who are upon all. accounts credible ; 
that if we could not aſſign a reaſon for it, 
it would be no wonder, conſidering that we 
know not the principles by which men are 
directed and influenc'd; that however, this 
omiſſion might be owing to thoſe facts not 
falling in with the general defign of their 
hiſtory: ; and beſides, it could not reaſonably 
be expected, that while they continued Jeu, 
or Heatbens, they ſhould relate events ſo fa- 
vourable to a new religion, and by which 
they muſt condemn themſelves, the one for 
rejecting their Mefiab, and the other for 
perſiſting in the zdolatry and ſuperſtition of 
their anceſtors ; and if they became chriſtians 
upon the credit of theſe facts, their teſti- 
mony:would no more be admitted than that 
of other chriſtian writers of equal antiquity, 
But we have, to confirm the credibility of 
the goſpel-hiſtory with reſpe& to the mira- 
culous gifts of the Holy Ghoſt conferr'd 
upon the apoſtles, &c. what fully ſupplies 
the want of this foreign teſtimony, and is 
indeed abundantly ſuperior to it, vig. the 
ſucceſs of the goſpel ; an event, which is juſt 
what might be expected if this hiſtory be 
n Ii. | | ©... true, 
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true, but upon the — ſuppoſition is 
very ſtrange and unaccountable. 


THAT a great part of the world is now 
chriſtian, we all know; we are ſure like- 
wiſe, that it has been ſo for many ages paſt ; 
and if we look back, and inquire when it 
came to be ſo, we find by the concurrent 

teſtimony both of Pagan, and Chriſtian Hiſto- 
rians, that chriſtianity had its beginning in 
"mar: Juſt at the time in which the ſacred 
biftorians place it. And by the ſame teſti- 
mony we learn, that in a very ſhort ſpace, 
in 5 forty years after, it was preach'd 
in all the provinces of the Roman empire ; 
and that wherever it was preach'd, it made 
a very ſwift progreſs, inſomuch that in a 
few years, the number of chriſtians became 
very confiderable. For that they had increa- 
ſed greatly at Rome, ſo early as in Nero's 
reign, we learn from the Roman hiſtorian 
Cornelius Tacitus; who informs us, that 
when the emperor, to clear himſelf from 
the charge of burning that city, laid the 
blame of it upon the chriſtians, and began, 
under that pretence, a moſt ſevere and cruel 
-perſecution of them, @ vaſt multitude * ſuf- 
wary And it was not much above fixty 
years, after the apoſtles had diſpers d them- 
ſelves, in order to preach the goſpel to the 
Gentiles, when Pliny, proconſul of Bytbynia, 
wrote chat epiſtle to the emperor Trajan, in 
, * Tngens multitudo, Annal. libs 15. f. 365. umd Allobrog. 
e N Fit | 

which, 
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which, giving an account of the chriſtians, 
then under a ſevere perſecution for their re- 
ligion by the emperor's order, and deſiring to 
be inſtructed how he ſhould proceed towards 
them, he tells him, that he thought it 
* matter worthy of deliberation, chiefly 
« becauſe of the great number of perſons that 
« [by the laws againſt chriſtians] were in 
danger of ſuffering. For many of every 
« age, of all orders, and of both ſexes are 
„ call'd in queſtion, and will be. For this 
1 fuperſtition has not only infected cities and 


tons, but the villages and hamlets. The 


* temples of the gods are almoſt deſolate, the 
c ſolemn rites of our religion have been long 
* neglected and omitted, and there are ſcarce 
any who will buy the ſacrifices F. 


Now what account ſhall we give of this 
great event? Tis utterly improbable, that 
chriſtianity prevail'd ſo much in the world 


min ſo ſhort a time, only by natural means. 


The gift of tongues was abſolutely neceſſary 
io enable the apoſtles to propagate the goſpel 
in all nations; and if they had a ſufficient 
{kill in all the languages of the different coun- 
tries, without other miracles, they could ne- 


I +} Viſa eſt; mihi res digna conſultatione ; maximè propter 
periclitantium multitudinem. Muli enim omnis ztatis, omnis 
ordinis, utriuſque ſexus yocantur in periculum, et vocabun- 
tur: neque enim civitates tantum, fed vicos etiam atque agros, 
ſuperftitionis illius contagio pervaſit. Prope deſolata ſunt 
Deorum templa, ſacra ſolennia diu intermiſſa, et rariſſimi 


yictimarum emptores. Epiſt, 97. 1 
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ver have convinc'd mankind that their maſter 
was a "prophet ſent from God, nor have 
engag'd them to ſubmit to the authority 
of his religion. For ſuppoſe they had — 
into any part of the world remote from 
Judea, and after they had aſſembled the 
people together, made a ſpeech to them to 
this effect: We come to preach to you in 
« the name of Jeſus, and require you to 
ce ſubject yourſelves to him, whom God hath 
*« made Lord of all. He was a great 
« king in 1/rgel, and did many wonders in 
« that nation, tho he was hated and re- 
« jected by them, and at length crucified ; 
but God rais'd him from the dead on the 
te third day, and we ſaw him go into hea- 
« ven, where he is enthron'd in moſt glo- 
« rious majeſty, and reigns over angels and 
« men. Caſt away therefore all your an- 
tient gods; forſake your ſuperſtitious rites 
cc and ceremonies ; believe in him, and ſub- 
« mit to his government; tho you get no- 
« thing by it in this world, but perhaps may 
< loſe all you have, he will reward you for 
< it in his heavenly kingdom.” What force, 
do you think, there would have been in ſuch 
a ſpeech, to perſuade the nations far diſtant 
from Feru/alem to fall down before him as 
their ſovereign ? Would they not have ſmi- 
led, and ſaid, What do theſe babblers mean, 
« to bring us ſuch ſtrange ſtories from a fo- 
« reign land? Why ſhould we acknow- 
<« ledge him to be our king, whom his own 


«© coun- 
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«* countrymen would not ſuffer to rule over 
* them? What evidence do you bring us 
« that the things which you relate of him 
* are true? As you require us to renounce 
* the religion of our anceſtors, and the gods 
* whom we ſerve, produce your credentials 
from heaven.” This was likely to have 
been the moſt favourable anfiver they would 
have met with, in any nation. | 


Bu T the ſucceſs of the goſpel, without 
miracles to ſupport it, will appear yet more 
incredible, if we conſider the nature of the 
doctrine itſelf, which is ſo fr: and pure, 
as muſt neceſſarily be ungrateful to the cor- 
rupt paſſions of men; their ſtrong prejudices 
in favour of thoſe religious principles in 
which they have been educated ; that they 
could not embrace it without renouncing 
their moſt valuable preſent intereſts, and be- 
ing expos'd to reproach and perſecution ; that 
it was publiſh'd by plain, illiterate men, of no 
figure, or influence ; and made its way in the 
molt ingenious and civili2'd nations, in oppo- 
firion to all. the learning, power, policy, and 
malice of the world combrn'd agacalt i 
circumſtances, I ſay, render the propagation 
of the goſpel by natural means only {till more 
incredible, and conſequently confirm the rea- 


liry of the miraculous gifts of the Holy Ghoſt © 
mention'd in the New Teſtament, which 
were exercis'd by chriſtians, according to the 
accounts they give, at the very time Ae 

n chriſ- 


it. Theſe 


hy 
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chriſtianity firſt tao root, and made its /arge/? 
and moſt amazing progreſs. Can any rational 
man' then, refuſe to believe that ſuch extra- 
ordinary powers were actually communicated, 
' when it appears hefdes, that there is the moſt 
_ credible ae given to theſe great facts 
that can be defir'd in any caſe, how impor- 
tant ſoever ; and the thing in general, viz. 
the introducing ſo excellent a religion as the 
chriſtian into the world, is worthy the pe- 
culiar direction and care of providence ? Or 
if he will not allow this, muſt he not chuſe 
to believe a thing in a way in which he can 
never account for it, when he might give an 
eaſy and ſatisfafory ſolution of it to his own 
mind ? Which is the wildeſt abſurdity, and 
I might add (tho our adverſaries perhaps will 
think it ſtrange to be charged themſelves, 
with what ſeems in their opinion to belong 
only to the believers of revelation) enthu- 


faaſm. 


Inos it will not be thought 4 digreſſion 
from my main deſign, if I briefly conſider 
the peculiar weight and force of the argu- 

ment from the miraculous gifts of the Holy 
Ghoſt, for the truth, and divine authority 
of the chriſtian religion. And, 


1. WE find, that our bleſſed Saviour be- 
fore his death foretold this great event, and 
appeal'd to it as a future moſt glorious and 
convincing teſtimony of God in his favour. 

= His 


Loba 14. 12. + Vert a6. f Chap. 16. 2—10. 
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His words are very determinate and expre/ 
and have nothing of the ambiguity A che 
Heathen oracles: He that beheveth on me, 
the works that I do, ſhall he do alſo: and 
greater works than theſe ſhall be do, becauſe I 
go unto my Father *, And again: Neverthe- 
leſs T tell you the truth, it is expedient for you 
that I go away; for if I go not away, the cam 
forter (who is the Holy Ghoſt ) will not come 


unto you: but if I depart, I will ſend bim unto 


you. And when he it come, he will reprove, 


or convince, the world of ſin, becauſe they be- 
lieve not in me; and of righteouſneſs, of my 


integrity and innocence, and of the truth and 
juſtice of my cauſe, becauſe I go to my Fa- 


ther . If therefore this great event hap- 
pen'd (as hath been already prov'd) aceord- 
ing to his prediction, it muſt be à certain 
demonſiration that he was ſent of God. For 
it can't be imagin d, that the perfectly wiſe 
and righteous governor of the world; would 
ſuffer an impoſtor to produce ſuch firong cre- 
dentials of a divine authority ; credentials; 
which as they appear'd in conſequence of an 
appeal to him muſt be look d upon as his own: 
teſlimony; and could not but deceive the 
moſt honefi and impartial of his creatures. 


2. Tyess gifts of the Holy Ghoſt con- 
firm the reality of the miracles, faid to be 
performed by Chriſt in the courſe. of his 


own 


* 
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ewn miniſtry, by ſhewing undeniably that 
he was a true prophet ; and put the truth of 
his reſurrection out of doubt, by eſtabliſhing 

beyond all exception the credibility of the 
apoſtles teſtimony. So that they may juſtly 
be look d upon as the — and fulleſt 
proofs of the truth and certainty of the chriſ- 
tian faith, becauſe they render all the other 
proofs more clear and convincing, with the 
additional weight of new miracles. But be- 


ſides this, 


3. THERE are ſome circumſtances in the 
Fact itſelf, which render it the moſt impor- 
tant and complete evidence of the diviniry 
of dur holy religion. For inſtance, what 
could be more wonderful, than that ſiliterate 
men ſhould give a ſcheme of natural reli- 
gion more complete than any of the wiſeſt 
of the philoſephers ever did ; and that th 

ſhould be inſtructed, all of a ſudden, in cots 
points which they were before ignorant of, 
or concerning which they had the common 
miſtakes of their countrymen? And as a 
judicious writer obſerves, © There is ſome- 
« thing in this gif? of w:/dom peculiarly fitted 
« to . that the doctrine it confirms 
* came from God. Works of mere power 
« might be perform'd by evil ſpirits; bur 
« that evil ſpirits ſhould furniſh men with 
& the knowledge and ability to publiſh to 
© the world a ſcheme of doctrine, in all the 
* parts of it, the beſt fitted that could be to 
x L : wat eform 
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4 3 ſeems perfectly incre- 


AGAIN: theſe miraculous powers were 


communicated to 4 greater number of per- 
ſons than in our Saviour's life-time, or any 
age of the world before; and that not in 
one country only, but in d:fferent. and far 


_ diſtant parts of the world. There was like- 


wiſe 4 greater variety of them; and the 
apoſtles were not only endu'd with them 


themſelves, but could confer them upon 


others, a manifeſt ſign that the power of 
God conſtantly attended them. All which cir- 
cumſtances render the proof of chriſtianity 
by this fact moſt ſure, and convincing. For 
tho if a doctrine be worthy of God, and 
tends to promote the practice of virtue, and 
the happineſs of mankind, one or u real 


miracles are ſufficient to eſtabliſh its autho-— 


rity ; yet in this caſe, we cannot be ſo cer- 
tain of the truth of the facts as when they 
are more numerous ; becauſe tis more likely, 
that one or two men may have a lucky and 
dextrous way of doing a trick, ſo as con- 
ſtantly ro amuſe and a/tomſh the ſpectators, 
than a great number; ſome of whom, tis 
highly probable, will, one time or other, by 
a bungling performance, diſcover the fraud ; 
and the ſame miracles perform'd in various, 


and far diſtant parts of che world, where 


* Jeffery's Chriſtianity the perſection of all religions, &ca 
p. 166. | ee 
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the actors cannot have frequent communica- 
tion with each other, are leſs liable to dif- 
pute, than ſuch as are confin'd to @ parti- 
cular country. 


To which let me add, that the gift of 
tongues is, in 7t/elf, of all miracles one of 
the moſt plain and ungueſtionable. For tis 
poſſible, thro' their ignorance of he pomers 
of nature, that men in many inſtances may 
ook upon thoſe things as miraculous effects, 
which are only the ſecret operations of na- 
tural cauſes ; but we all know the force of 
nature ſo well, that we are ſure the know- 
ledge of a language cannot, in a natural way, 
be attain d in an inſtant; becauſe words are 
arbitrary ſigns, and therefore can only be 
underſtood by learning, and retaining in our 
memories the particular ideas they are in- 
rended to expreſs ; upon which account, it 
muſt take up @ very confiderable ſpace of time, 
for a man to get himſelf ſo well acquainted 
with ſeveral different languages, as to be able 
to converſe eafily and familiariy in them all, 
So that this in particular, and the other mi- 
raculous gifts of the Holy Ghoſt, . by reaſon 
of the peculiar circumſtances that attended 
them, may juſtly be eſteem'd the /irongeft 
proof of the truth of our religion; as they 
are in themſelves moſt certain and indiſpu- 
table, and contain the united evidence of mi- 
racles, and the accompliſhment of moſt ex- 
preſs and determinate prophecies, concerning 

L 2 which 
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which there can be no controverſy ; and ag 
they corroborate, and render more firm and 
unqueſtionable every other part of its external 
proof. And finally, tis to-this extraordinary 
evidence (as we have ſeen) that we muſt 
aſcribe the ſwift and extenſive progreſs of the 
goſpel ; which is a kind of ftanding miracle, 
to ſupply in a great meaſure to us, in theſe 

remote times, the want of thoſe other mira- 
cles before our eyes, which were common 
in the firſt ages of chriſtianity. 
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Tu x greateſt part of what has been ſaid 
hitherto, relates only to the books of the 
New Teſtament which were univerſally re- 
cerv'd ; but what muſt we think of thoſe, 
which were controverted in the moſt early 
times, when their authority could be beſt ſer- 
tled ; the eile to the Hebrews, for inſtance, 
and the epiſtle of Fames, the ſecond of Peter, 
the epi/tle of Jude, the ſecond and third of 
Jobn, and the book of the Revelation? I an- 
{wer, that if the genurneneſs of theſe books 
could not be prov'd, chriſtianity would be 
but little affected by it; becauſe thoſe which 
are unconteſtable, contain a complete account 
of the chriſtian doctrine, and the evidence 
by which it 1s ſupported ; nay, if we were 
only ſure of the four goſpels, and the Aﬀs of 
the Apoſtles, theſe alone would be abundantly 
ſufficient. Nor will the, determining this 
queſtion, which way ſoever it happens, weak- 
en in any material point the force of what I 


have 
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haye already advanc'd, in which I have ta- 
ken care all along, to argue only from thoſe 
books, the authenticneſs of which, as far as 
appears, was never diſputed; and conſe- 
| quently of whoſe being really authentic, we 

have all the probability that the circumſtan- 
ces of the caſe will bear; as great at leaſt 
(and upon ſome accounts I think it has been 
ſhewn to be much greater) than there is with 
reſpe& to any writings beſides, of equal an- 
riquity. But there are ſeveral things urg'd 
to prove, that the authority of thoſe books 
that were not at firſt ani ver ſally acknowledg'd, 
is not ſo dubious and uncertain as it has been 
repreſented ; and which, tho they may not 
amount to an — probability, may be thought 
a ber e ever, that they, as well as 
other books which were never queſtion'd, are 
the genuine writings of apoſtles of Chriſt. 
The ſubſtance of the argument upon this 
head, I ſhall give in the words of the late 
pious and judicious biſhop Blackall &. 


[ 

1, HE fays, © that there is good evi- 
ce dence from antiquity, that theſe contro- 
te verted books were receiv'd in the moſt early 
« times, by thoſe who had the beſt oppor- 
ce tunity of ſatisfying themſelves of the au- 
e thors, and authority thereof, viz. by thoſe 
« to whom they were ſent, and in general 
«« by the whole Greek church. 

* Sermons 4t Boyle's Lecture, ro. Sermon the third; p. 20. 
21, 22. | | 
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« 2, THAT 'tis no wonder, that theſe 
books (being written either to ehriſhiang 


diſpers d, and conſequently only puhliſhd 


by giving out copies thereof to ſome, to 
be communic as there was opportu- 
nity, to others; or elſe to Ne 
living perhaps at great diſtance from the 
places from which they were ſent) were 
not ſo eaſy to be atteſted, and upon that 
account were not at firſt ſo generally re- 
ceiv'd, as the others were, which were 
either written to particular churches, ta 
which the authors hands, and the meſſen- 
gers that brought them were well known, 
or which were firſt publiſh'd and receiv'd 
in the ſame places where they were writ- 


ten. And, 


« J. THAT even thoſe churches which 
did for ſome time doubt of the authority. of 
theſe books, were perſuaded at laſt to re- 
ceive them as the authentic writings of the 
apcſtles, or other inſpir d men. If there- 


fore it be ſuppos d, that while they doubted 


of theſe books, they had reaſon for their 
doubt; that is, that they did it, becauſe 
they were not as yet fully ſatisfied that 
they were apoftolical writings, (which the 
objectors, I believe, will readily enough 
grant) it may be very reaſonably-preſum'd, 
that they had afterwards greater reaſon 
to lay afide their doubt ; and that when 
C « they 


CCC 
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* they did receive them, it was, becauſe 
«there had been then lately ſuch evidence 
*-and atteſtation given of their being written 
« by the apoftles, or other inſpir d men, as 
„ they had not heard of before, ſuch as they 
4 could not then, with any reaſon, contra- 
dict or gainſay; for ordinarily, a leſs rea- 
« ſon will perſuade a man to take up an 
* opinion at firſt, than will perſuade him to 
a go back from an opinion (how weakly 
* foever grounded) which he has before em- 
“ brac'd and defended,” 


Tux fact, as it is here truly ſtated, is 
juſt what it might be preſum' d would happen, 
with refpe&t to ſuch writings as theſe. A 
ſofficient account is given why they were not 
at firſt unwverfally receiv d; nay indeed, why 
it was not to be expected they would be, ſup- 
poſing them to be authentic. But upon this 
ſuppoſition it's natural to believe, that tho 
it might be 4 confiderable time before they 
could be atteſted in ſuch a manner, as to 
give ſatisfaction to all chriſtians, they would 

_ at length however appear to be genuine; and 
be receiv'd accordingly (as = really were) 
even by . thoſe churches who for ſome time 
doubted of their authority. 


4 So that (as the ſame author adds) this 
* objection is ſo far from leſſening, that it 
rather ſtrengthens the proof we have of 
che authority even of thoſe once contro- 
#7 e * « werted 


\ 
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« verted boots; and it is, beſides, a very 
tt good corroborating evidence of the autho- 
«rity: of all the other books of the New Tef- 
« fament. For the backwardneſs of ſome 
« churches to receive theſe controverted books 
te at firſt, (when they had nothing to object 
te to the matter of — makes it evident, 
« the chriſtians of the firſt ages were not 
« ſo very eaſy and credulous as ſome have 
« repreſented them; that they did not ſo 
« very greedily ſwallow any book for divine 
te revelation that contain d a great many mi- 
te racles, mixed with a few good morals, 
« without making due inquiry concerni 
te the author, and the authority — 
« But on the contrary, their being fo hard 
* to be perſuaded to receive theſe contro- 
c verted books for ſome time, while they 
te wanted, as they thought, ſufficient atteſ- 
* tation, (altho the doctrine of them was in 
* all points agreeable to the doctrine of the 
* other books which they had before re- 
* ceiv'd ; their being ſo hard, I fay, to re- 
1 ceive theſe books) of the autharity of which 
« there nevertheleſs really was ſuch evi- 
# dence, as they 2 after havin 
. yell weigh'd and conſider'd it, declar' 
# themſelves ſatisfied with, gives very good 
ground to believe, that they had from the 
* beginning, ſuch evidence as was without 
* exception of the authority of all thoſe other 
# þcoks. that is, of much the greateſt part) 
i of the New Tefament, which were "_ 
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tc controverted, which were from the firſt, 
te and with univerſal conſent receiv'd by all 
«_ chriſtian churches. For if there had nor 
t been very undeniable evidence of their be- 
ing the genuine writings of the apoſtles, or 
„ other inſpired men, there would certain! 
te have been the ſame doubt and — 
e concerning them, that there once was 
e concerning theſe. (6 


Bur ſuppoſing the authority of all the 
books of the New Teftament to be fully eſta- 
bliſh'd ; how can we be ſure, that they are 
tranſmitted down to us juſt as they were wril- 
ten? That having been often tranſcrib'd, 
they have not been corrupted, and alter d 
very much by the ignorance or careleſneſs of 
the tranſcribers? Or, that ſeveral, even ma- 
terial paſſages, are not curtail d and mangled, 
and others interpolated by the different par- 
ties of chriſtians, in the heat of their oppo- 
fition to each other ? By which means the 
face: of chriſtianity may be vaſtly chang'd, 
and render d quite another thing from what 
it was in the beginning. = rainy 
* judicature, tho in a thing of ſmall mo- 
„ ment, will admit of a copy, tho taken 
e from the original, without oath made by 
« a diſintereſted perſon of his having com- 
«-par'd it; becauſe the leaſt miſtake, a va- 
e rjous pointing, a parentheſis, a letter miſ- 
* plac'd may alter the ſenſe ; how can we 
ff abſolutely depend in things of the greateſt 


+ moment, 
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te moment, on voluminous wri 
* haye been ſo often tranſcribd by men, 
* who neyer ſaw the original; (as none, 
«even of the moſt eatly writers, pretend 
* they did) and men too; who even in the 
* earlieſt times, if we may judge by the 
* number of forg d paſſages, and even forg d 
* books, would | Tample no pious frauds.” 
And accordingly, there are actually in the 
preſent copies of the New Teſtament, no /e/5 
than 30009 various readings, which this au- 
thor (as all others of the ſame ſtamp) fre- 
quently mentions as a very formidable thing 
which ſhews, they think, plainly, _ theſe 
copies are in fact ſo very corrupt and erro- 
* neee, each. 


I THINK it very ſtrange, that | tous 
men, who are able to entertain — world 
much better, ſhould tire it with faleobjec- 
tions, which have been fo often conſider d, — 
thorowly anſwer d; and particularly, that the 
author of Geil &c. ſhould publiſh a 
large book, (that from the great axpettations 
that were rais d concerning it, one might 
juſtly imagine, would contain ſomewhat new 
and decifjve upon theſe points) in which old 


difficulties are revivd without letting his 


readers know that any ſolutions of — have 
ever been 4 and what thoſe ſolu- 
tions are; or endesvouring to N mar ' they 


* « Chriflianity as old, &e. 7.2260 
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are weak, and -mſufficient. Such a, conduct 
mult be nauſeous to thoſe who are already 
well-yers'd in controverſies of this kind, and 
looks too much like a deſign to miſlead the 
znjudicious and unwary. And after all, what 
do theſe. objections amount to? Why, to 2 
bility of forgery, but nothing at all of 
that kind prov'd; a poſſibility of corruption, 
but zo one material corruption, interpolation, . 
or omiſſion pointed at, which has not been 
diſcover d, and conſequently being known, can 
be of no diſſervice to chriſtianity ; and at 
this rate all tbe writings of antiquity may be 
forg'd, or corrupted; 30000 various read- 
ings, the common fate of books that have 
been often tranſerib d; but none of them 
ſhewn-to be of ſuch moment as to diſguiſe, 
or alter any important doctrine of the chriſ- 
tian religion: ſo that they would ſignify no- 
thing, if they aroſe to twice that number. 


Bur there are ſeveral things that make 
it highly improbable, notwithſtanding the 
1 N ous 0 the firſt chriſtians to 

s fra t there are any important 
* and corrupt ions in the books ef the 
New Teſtament : and theſe, I make no doubt, 
will have great weight, fince there is no- 
thing but bare ſuſpician on the other ſide. 


We have no dire reaſon to think they are 


corrupted, and ſeveral very confiderable pro- 
babilities that they are not. And if theſe are 


ſufficient to ſatisfy a fair inguirer ; ia 
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if the copies of the New Teſtament are found 
to be as pure as thoſe of ofher antient wri- 
tings which are depended upon, and are not 
thought to be ſo perverted in any particular 
ges as to create confufjon, or at all to 
inder, but that the general ſenſe of them 
may be cafily underſtood ; it matters not, 
whether, according to preſent effabli/b'd forms, 
they would be admitted as evidence in & court 
of judicature. For it may be great perverſe- 
275 and folly in private perſons, in the com- 
mon affairs of life, and, J think likewiſe, 
with reſpect to religion, in which, as it is the 
moſt im t concern of mankind, proba- 
bilities ought always to determine, not ta 
believe things, and form their conduct ac- 
cordingly upon ſuch proofs, as may not (per- 
haps for wiſe reaſons) be allow'd to decide 
in the adminiſtration of public juſtice. 


TRE only queſtion in ſhort is this, whe- 
ther men ought not to be guided by real proba- 
bilities, without inquiring at all, how far they 
are admitted in ſome particular circumſtan- 
ces ; and whether ſuch probabilities may not 
be ſufficient to convince the judgment of their 
own minds, as will not Fans. em als in 
courts of judicature? If this be denied, man- 
kind muſt in moſt caſes fit ſtill, Believe no- 
thing, and do nothing ; they muſt drop their 
moſt laudable and uſeful deſigns ; and all th 
great affairs of the world will be af 4 fond 

And if it be allow'd, (and nothing in the 
00 world, 
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world, I think, can be more plain) the next 
thing to be conſider'd is, whether, the au- 
thority of the books of the New Teſtamene 
being already eſtabliſh'd, there be not a_ſuffi- 
cient probability to perſuade us, that they are 
convey'd down to our times ſo pure and un- 
corrupt, as that all chriſtians may from thence 
get a perfect idea of the chriftian doctrine. 
If this likewiſe be proved, the neceſſary con- 
ſequence from the whole will be, that it 
is highly reaſonable for us to receive them 
as the rule of our religious behaviour, when 
we can advance nothing to the contrary but 
ilities, and ill. grounded ſuſpicions ; and 
that the methods of courts of judicature 
(whoſe wiſdom tis, and conſtant practiſe in 
all mild and welkregulated governments, to 
incline rather to clemency than to ftri and 
rigorous juſtice, and conſequently, to infiſt 
frequently upon clearer proof than is neceſ- 
fary, barely to convince men of the truth of 
facts) ought to have no influence or werght af 
all with us, in the preſent inquiry. 


Bor to come more directly to the point. 
Let us examine if there be really any ground 
to ſuſpect that the text of the New Teftament 
is ſo corrupt, as to render its authority preca- 
rious and doubtful ; or whether, all appear- 
ances do rather fayour the contrary ſuppo- 
fition, And, 


WHEREAS 


I 
$1 
5g 
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Wurrxras theauthor of Chriſlianity &c: 
infinbares, that the writings of the Naw Te 
tament are not much to be depended on be- 
cauſe they have been % en franſerib d; it 
roo e from ſome of the copies we 
now have are of antiquity; patticular 
the Mexandrian, hich we A fo _ 
as the fourth century, and {6-might be taken 
from ſome at leaſt of the originals themſelves; 
which, Tertullian ſays, were to be ſeen in 
his time; or elſe, from copies that were- ta- 
ken directh from the originals. However, 
let what will come of this, we have as good 
preſumptive proof of the integrity of theſe 
writings as can reaſonably: be deſired. 


Fo R if we look into the books themſelves, 
we ſhall find one uniform conſiſtent ſtheme 
thro'out the whole; the ſame intire ha- 
mony, and agreement in all the parts, as mi 
be expected if they were carefully and faith. 


fully tranſmitted down to our times; and 


none of thoſe contrarieties, and claſbing ac- 
counts of facts or doctrines, as muſt have been 
unavoidable to a great degree, if they Rad 
been alter d and perverted in material puſſages. 
And, | 


Bers1DES this internal mark of purity, 
which upon the ſuppoſition of groſs corrup- 


tion is not to be accounted for, there are 


feveral other circumſtances, that taken all 
together, 


a. 


— 
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together, afford a very conſiderable F 
lity ; viz. that theſe books were, the 
| beginning, read in all chriſtian afſembhes ; 
and frequently quoted by the ear/zeft chriſtian 
writers ; that — 9 copies of them were ta- 

_ in various parts of the 
world; and that they were very ſoon tranſla- 
ted into ſeveral languages: fo that if we ſup- 
poſe that ſome copies might be corrupted, 
we cannot believe that the corruption could 
be —_— without inſinuating what is too 
mean and ſcandalous to ſerve any cauſe, that 
the whole chriſtian world concurr'd in the 
cheat. We ought rather to argue (as being 
a more juſt, as well as charitable and gene- 
rous way of reaſoning) that as all honeſt men 
are greatly concern'd' for the purity of reli- 
gion upon which their biohef intereſts de- 
pend, tis utterly improbable ſuch» a thing 
could be effected; and to increaſe- the im- 
probability, let it be conſider'd, that there 
were ren ſets of chriſtians who nar- 
rowly watch'd each other, and would have 
been ready to detect and expoſe all impoſtures 
of this kind; or if it was poſhble, that when 
the chriſtians had got the temporal power into 
their hands, that party which was uppermoſt, 
might corrupt ſome copies, and deſtroy all the 
reſt; beſides, that this is but barely poſible, 
but not at all credrb/e, conſidering the great 
number of copies that were diſpers d every 
where, and the variety of tranſlations; a 
ching of this nature could not have happen d 


without 
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without being /oudly complain'd of ; it muſt 

| Have put the whole chriſtian world in an 
zproar, and given the enemies of chriſtianity 
a vaſt advantage againſt it; ſome account of 
which, as of other confuſions and diſturban- 
ces in the church of I moment, would un- 
doubtedly have been preſerv'd in ſome or other 
of the writings of thoſe ages which are /#i// 
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| | _ extant, compos'd by men of different parties, 
ty and intereſts. 

1 

| I 5 AGAIN: we know that ſome corruptions 


8 have been detected, which confirms the main 
A of the preceding argument, and ſhews clear- 
1 ly, that there was far from being an incli- 
| nation among Chriſtians unzverſally, to coun- 
5 tenance and ſupport ſuch baſe and 4naviſh 
b4 deſigns ; and the ſame honeſt diſpoſition, the 

fame capacity, and diligence, would probably 

have diſcover'd and expos'd all ſuch frauds. 
. And, f 


FINAL Lv, our preſent copies agree, in 

all points of importance, with all the moſt 
antient ver/ions ; and with the numerous quo- 
tations that were made from the books of the 
is New Teſtament by the moſt early chriſtian 
2 writers. So that upon the whole, we have 


14 Arunger evidence of their purity, than we can 
<1 have with reſpect to any other books of equal 
3 antiquity; in which, it was not ſo much the con- 
7 cern of all virtuous. perſons to prevent corrup- 
80 tions; Which are not quoted by ſo many other 

OEM, authors; 


_—_ 
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authors; and of which copies and tranſa- 
tions * not ſo frequent, nor ſo widely diſ- 


Bur notwithſtanding all theſe ſeeming 
probabilities, is there any arguing . againſt 
plain fact? Are there not 30000. varioys 
« readings in the copies of the New Te/ta- 
« ment as it ſtands. at preſent ?” not to men- 
tion ©. innumerable copies that haye beep 
« loſt, which, no doubt, had their different 
« readings *” alſo. And does not this prove 
great wnskilfulneſs or negligence in the tran- 
{cribers at leaſt, if not werlful corruption? 
To this ſeveral things are replied ; viz. that 
the various readings rather tend to /eft/e the 
true text, than confound and fergert it 3. 
that thoſe writings, of which there are the 
Jeueſt copies, are the moſt: corrupt of any, 
and cannot be amended ;— that there have 
been more copies and tranſlations of the New 
Teſtament than of any other antient book 
whatſoever, and conſequently, it is reaſona- 
ble to expect there ſhould be more varia- 
tions; — but that in proportion to the 
number, there are full as many differences 
in the copies of the pureſt authors of anti- 
quity 3 — and that the moſt corrupt copies 
we have, are, in all eſſential points, ſuffi- 
ciently exact to give men a juſt notion of 
chriſtianity, and conſequently to anſwer the 
end for which thoſe writings were originally 


* Chriſtianity &c. 5. 324. | 
„ . M deſign'd. 
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| kind, as any age wow produce d. 
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the ſuſpicions of fraud and foul play would | 
* have been increas d nn 


* . more authors than one; and — 


„ ſhall be a thouſand variations from the 


reading in one place, and ſome in another. 


deſign d. But let us hear what is ſaid 
this head by one, who will be allow'd to The 
as accurate a judge in controverſies of chu 


— 


Ir (ſays chis Molt learnbd 85 1 . 


© had been but one manuſcript of the Greek 


« Teſtament, at the reſtoration of learning 
e about two centuries ago; then we had 
te had no various readings at all. And would 
te the text be in a better condition then, than 
* now we have 30000 ? So far from that; 
© that in the beſt fingle copy extant, we 
« ſhould have had hundreds of faults, and 
« ſome omiſſions irreparable. Beſides that 


„Ir is good therefore, you'll allow, to 


« MS. to 8 with the firſt would 
e more authority, as well as ſecurity. Nowy 
% chuſe that ſecond where you will, there 


cc firſt; and yet half or more of the faults 
* ſhall ſtill remain in chem both. e 


„ A THIRD ON ER and 0 a Fourth, 
* kn ſtill on, are deſirable; that by a joint 
4 and mutual help all the faults may be 
e mended : ſome copy preſerving the true 


« And Fi the more copies you call to affiſ- 
. « tance, 
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tance, the more do the various readings 


multiply upon you: every copy having 


its peculiar flips, tho in a principal paſ- 
age or two it do ſingular ſervice. And 
this is fact, not only in the New Teſta- 


ment, but in all antient books whatever. 


„ Trs a good providence, and a great 
bleſſing, that ſo many manuſcripts of the 
New Teſtament are ſtill amongſt us; 
ſome procur'd from Egypt, others from 
Afia, others found in the Meſtern churches : 
for the very diſtances of places, as well as 
numbers of the books, demonſtrate thar 
there could be no colluſion, nor altering, 


nor interpolating one copy by another, nor 
all by any of them. 


IN profane authors (as they are call'd) 


(0 


whereof one manuſcript only had the luck 


to be preferv'd, as Velleius Paterculus a- 


mong the Latins, and Heſychius among 
the Greeks ; the faults of the ſcribes are 
found ſo numerous, and the defects be- 
yond all redreſs, that notwithſtanding the 
pains of the learnedſt and acuteſt critics 
for two whole centuries, theſe books are 


till; and are like to continue a mere heap 


of errors. On the contrary, ' where the 


copies of any author are numerous, tho 


c the various readings always increaſe in pro- 


« 
— 
4 


o 
"4 


portion; there the text, by an accurate 


collation of them made by ſkilful and 
20 M 2 judicious 
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cc 


<« judicious hands, is ever the more correct, 
e and comes nearer to the rv: o words: 4. che 


F 6 nber, | » Fa: £4 


1 4 TEAEFNCE is now. in one of the beſt 


Latin V ungute, Italic, Aetbiopic, 


conditions of any of the claſſic writers; 


the oldeſt and beſt copy of him is now in 
the Vatican library, which comes neareſt 


to the poet's own hand; but even that has 


hundreds of errors, moſt of which may 
be mended out of other exemplars, that 
are otherwiſe more recent, and of inferior 
value. I myſelf have collated ſeveral; 

and do 3.5 that I have ſeen 20000 va- 
rious lections in that little author, not near 
ſo big as the whole New Teftament : and 


am morally ſure, that if half the number 


of manuſcripts were collated for Terence 
with that niceneſs and minuteneſs which 
has been uſed in twice as many for the 
New Teſtament, the number of- the varia- 
tions would amount to above 50000. 


« In the manuſcripts as the New T ha. 
ment the variations have been noted with 


2 religious, not to ſay ſuperſtitious ex- 


actneſs. Every difference in ſpelling, in 
the ſmalleſt particle or article of ſpeech, 


in the very order or collation of words 


without real change, has been ſtudiouſſy 


regiſtted. Nor has the text only been 
ranſack' d, but all the antient verſions the 
Arabic, 
« Coptic, 


0 
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«Coptic; Armeman, Gothic, and Saxon; nor 
« theſe only, but all the diſpers'd cirations 
« of the Greek and Latin fathers in a courſe 
of g oo years. What wonder then, if with 
«all this ſcrupulous ſearch in every hole and 
* corner, the varieties riſe to 30000 ? when 
« in all antient books of the ſame bulk, 
* whereof the MSS are numerous, the va- 
“ Tiations are as many, or more; and yec 
* no verſions to {well the reckoning. | 


„Tux editors of profane authors do not 
« uſe to trouble their readers, or riſk their 
* own reputation, by an uſeleſs liſt of every 
« {mall flip committed by a lazy or ignorant 
* {cribe. What is thought commendable in 
* an edition of ſcripture, and has the name 
“of fairneſs and fidelity, would in them be 
e deem'd impertinence and trifling. Hence 
«© the reader not vers'd in antient MSS is 
* deceiv'd into an opinion, that there were 
* no more variations in the copies, than 
« what the editor has communicated. Where- 
as, if the like ſcrupulouſneſs was obſerv'd 
* in regiſtring the ſmalleſt changes in -pro- 
4 fane authors, as is allow'd, nay, requir'd 
“jn ſacred ; the now formidable number of 
« 30000 would appear a very trifle. : 


T Is manifeſt, that books in verſe are 
not near ſo obnoxious to variations, as 
*-proſe : the tranſcriber, if he is not wholly ». gif 
« ignorant and ſtupid, being guided by the 4 
aW M 3 « mea- 4 
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« meaſures; and hindred frem ſuch altera- - 
« tions, as do not fall in with the laws of 
« numbers. And yet even in poets, the va- 
« riations are ſo very many, as can hardly 
« be conceiv'd without uſe and experience. 
« In the late edition of T:bullus, by the 
« learned Mr. Broukhuiſe, you have a re- 
giſter of various lectious in the cloſe of that 
& book ; where you may ſee at the firſt 
« yiew that there are as many as the lines. 
« The ſame is viſible in Plautus, ſet out by 
“ Paræus. I myſelf, during my travels, have 
« had the opportunity to examine ſeveral 
« MISS of the poet Manilius; and can aflure 
“ you, that the variations I have met with, 
* are twice as many as all the lines of the 
© book. Add likewiſe, that the M88 
« here uſed were few in compariſon : and 
« then do you imagine, what the lections 
« would amount to, if ten times as many 
«© (rhe caſe of Dr. Mill) were accurately exa- 
« min'd. And yet in theſe and all other 
e books, the text is not made more preca- 
© 79475 on that account, but more certain 


tand authentic. 
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„ — — If a corrupt line, or dubious read- 
« ing chances to intervene, it does not dark- 
ce en the whole context, nor make an au- 
« thor's opinion, or his purpoſe, precarious. 
« Terence, for inſtance, has as many varia- 
e tions, as any book whatever in proportion 
e to its bulk; and yet with all its interpola- 
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tions, omiſſions, additions, or gloſſes (chuſe 
the worſt of them on purpoſe) you can- 
not deface the contrivance and plot of one 
** play; no, not of one ſingle ſcene ; but irs 
«« ſenſe, deſign, and ſubſerviency to the laſt 
iſſue and concluſion, ſhall be viſible and 
« plain thorow all the miſt of various lec- 
© tzons. And ſo it is with the facred text; 
make your 30000 as many more, if num- 
bers of copies can ever reach that ſum : 
« all the better to a knowing and ſerious 
«« reader, Who is thereby more richly fur- 
«« niſh'd to ſelect what he ſees genuine. But 
even put them into the hands of a knave 
or a fool: and yet with the moſt ſiniſtrous 
and abſurd choice, he ſhall not extinguiſh 
« the light of any one chapter, nor diſguiſe 
« chriſtianity, but that every feature of it 
„ will be the ſame . I make no doubt 
but that the reader will eaſily excuſe this 
long quotation, as it ſets the matter of the 
various readings in ſo clear a light, and ſhews 
that there is not the 1e d:ficulty in it; tho 
at the ſame time, he muſt be at a loſs what 
to think of the fairneſ and modeſty of thoſe 
writers, who without being able, or pre- 
tending to be able to confute any part of it, 
ſill go on in the old trach, and think to bear 
down all before them by confident and ground- 
leſs inſinuations. 
* Remarks on 4 diſcourſe of Free-Thinking, by Phileleutherus 
Lipſienſis; . 64 — 88. and p. 76. edit. 5. 
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Tux author of Chriſtianity (among the 
reſt) has not ſaid one word to all this; onl 
he ſeems to think it not ſufficient, beenuft 
one or two various readings [in the New 
* Teſtament] where moſt things are own'd 
eto be of the greateſt moment, may be of 
* that conſequence, as to deſtroy the defign 
„of the whole book .“ To which I an- 
ſwer, that may-be's go for nothing at all; 
and that it would be time enough to reply 
fo this, when he has produc'd any readings 
of ſuch great conſequence, However, to 
ſhew that there is nothing in the objection, 
let it be conſider d, that various readings 
which deſtroy the whole deſign of revelation, 
muſt be fuch as pervert ſome eſſential doc- 
trines of it. Suppoſe then, that in uo, or 
three places, the text of the New Teſtament 
Was ſo corrupted as to aſſert, that God is 
\** not wiſe, juſt and good; that Jeſus is not 
the Chriſt ; that men might practiſe ido- 
* latry; or deceive, and perſecute each 
* other; or that there is no future ſtate,” 
and the like; ſuch readings could not, and 
ought not to be admitted as the true read- 
ing, contrary to the general and moſt evident 
ftrain of the revelation : but every one would 
naturally look upon them as the errors of 
rranſcribers, and not as the original words of 
the writers; to' whoſe ſentiments they not 
only bear no reſemblance, but "ite a manifeſt 
+ P. 325. | 
8 8 contra- 


ebriftian revelation defended. 1 6g 
contradiction. And indeed if we judge other- 
wiſe, tis impoſſible for us to find the ſenſe 
of any aut bor whatever, So that if men rea- 
fon fairly, and as they ought to do, ore, or 
te various readings cannot deſtroy the defigit 


of the whole New Teſtament ; becauſe read- 
ings of that importance being directly con- 
trary to the plain and unqueſtionable deſign of 


it, it muſt be as probable as a thing of that 
nature can be, that they are fal/e readings. 


Bv T admitting the credibility of the goſ- 
pel-hiſtory to be ſufficiently eſtabliſh'd, and 
that we have all the probability we can de- 
fire, that the books of the New Teſtament 
are convey'd down to us pure in all material 
paſſages, how can the common people upon 
rational grounds be ſatisfied of theſe things? 


Religion either does not concern the ma- 


jority, as being incapable of forming a 
judgment about it; or it muſt carry ſuch 
« jnternal marks of its truth, as men of 
mean capacity are able to diſcover : or 
« elſe, notwithſtanding the infinite variery 
of religions, all who do not underſtand 
** the original languages their traditional re- 
* ligions are written in, which is all man- 
* kind, a very few excepted, are alike bound 
in all places to pin their faith on their 
« prieſts, and believe in men, who have an 


* jntereſt to deceive them; and who have 


1 ſejdom fail'd to do ſo, when occaſion 
** ſerves. 
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„Ax people, if incapable by heir — 
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ſon to dannguich truth from fa 

have any thing more to plead s the 
truth of their religion, than that the 
believe it to be the true religion; — 


their prieſts, who are hir'd to maintain it, 


tell them it was a long while ago reveal'd 
to certain perſons, who, as they, on their 


 preefily words, aſſure them, were too wiſe 


to be impos'd on themſelves; and too 
honeſt to impoſe on others : and. that no 
change could have been made in their re- 


ligion in after-times ; the care men have 


of their own ſouls, as well as their na- 
tural affection for poſterity, obliging them 


from generation to generation, to hand 
down their religion juſt as they receiv d it : 
and that it was morally impoſſible inno- 


vations ſhould creep in, fince it would be 
the higheſt folly in any to attempt to in- 
troduce new doctrines, as a tradition re- 
ceiv'd from their anceſtors; when all muſt 
know they had receiv'd no ſuch tradition. 
As this is all, the bulk of mankind, if 


they are not capable of judging from che 


doctrines themſelves of their truth, 
ſay for their religion; ſo they, in all = 


ces, make uſe of this argument; and with 
equal confidence aver, that, tho all other 
«. traditionary. religions are full of groſs falſ- 
* hoods, and moiſt abſurd notions, which 
their prieſts impudently impoſe, on them 


as 
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& as divine truths; yet our own prieſts are 
% ſuch faithful repreſenters of things, that 
„ one may as well queſtion the truth of all 
4 hiſtory, as the truth of things believ d on 
Ke their author it. K 5 


4 THIS boaſted argument, in which 
men of all religions ſo much triumph, if 
it proves any thing, would prove there 
never was, nor could be any falſe religion, 
either in whole, or part; becauſe truth 
being before falſnood, and mens anceſtors 
having once poſſeſs d it, no change could 
afterward ever happen: whereas on the 
contrary, tho there have been at times 
great numbers of traditional religions, yet 
* as far as it appears, no one of them has 
4 long remain'd the ſame ; ar leaſt, in ſuch 
points as were merely founded on tradi- 
tion. | 


KL AR-SED BILE 


« IT st E no middle, but that we muſt 
“ either own, that there are ſuch internal 
“ marks fix d to every part of the true reli- 
« gion, as will enable the bulk of mankind 
6“ to diſtinguiſh it from all falſe religions; 
or elſe, that all traditionary religions are 
upon a level: ſince thoſe, Who, in every 
country, are hir'd to maintain them, will 
not fail to affert; they have all external 
marks; ſuch as uninterrupted traditions, 
inconteſted miracles, confeſſion of adver ſa- 
ries, number of projelytes, agreement „* 
ET. © tem 
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 ** themſelves; and all choſe other external 
**. argments, that che Papr/ts and Mahome- 
«* fans, ſer 10 high a value on. In this caſe, 
what can the common people do, who 
« underſtand not a word of che language, 
« their religion, and its external proofs are 
* writ in, be of the religion in which 

** they are educated ; eſpecially, if nothing 
is ſuffer d to be publiſh d, ich may, in 
« the leaſt, tend bs make them queſtion its 
« truth; and all other religions are repre- 
_ «« ſented as full of the graveſt abſurdities'*.” 

_ in anfwer to this, which 1 have not 
abridg'd, that the reader may fee this au- 
thor's reaſoning 1 in x its Ful ferength, I ob- 
ſerve, | 


5 uA che defenders of revelation have 
no reaſon to aſſert, that a traditional reli- 
gion is to be receiv'd upon the mere foot of 
authority ; but there are certain internal cha- 
| rafters abſolutely n eceflary in order to its 
being a divine kate; which men of mean 
capacity are able to diſcover. For inſtance, 
the principal deſign of all revea/d religion 
muſt be to reſtore and eftabliſh natural; to 
give mankind juſt and worthy notions of God, 
and aſcertain the principles and obligations 
of morality; and to promote the true ra- 
tional perfection and happineſs of human na- 

ture: and all its e ee and 
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peculiar dotitrines, it is reaſonable to expect, 
will, de intended as helps and motives to 
virtue. In general therefore the people are 

capable, by their reaſon, of judging whether 
any particular traditional reye!:.tion- be wor- 
thy of God; they are not requir'd to believe 
it implicitly even upon the authority of mi- 
recles; and conſequently, à tradition of mi- 
racles is not all they have to urge in ſupport 
By T the proving that the peculiar doc- 
trines of revelation are not repugnant to rea- 
ſon, nor unworthy of God, is only an ar- 
gument that they may be true, and not 2 
ſufficient foundation upon which to conclude 
they are really true. Here then comes in 
the atteſtation of the miracles, to convince 
mankind that what their reaſon a as 
worthy of God, actually proceeds him. 
And therefore it muſt be own'd, that the 
common people cannot rationally believe the 
truth of any traditional revelation that con- 
tains ines which reaſon could nat di ſcover, 
unleis they can have full ſatisfaction, that 
the hiſtories they have of ſuch doctrines,” and 
of che miracles wrought in confirmation of 
them, are authentic, and credible. So that 
the queſtion to be reſolv'd, in ſhort is this; 
whether, as they are capable of diſcerning 
the internal marks of the truth of chriſtia- 
nity, they are not likewiſe able to form a 
rational judgment concerning the 9 


ce 
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of the goſpel-hiſtory, and its conveyance down. 
to our times without _ material altera. 
rr rds td in wah to 
«apr aids Buy in Os mito mot 345.: 1 alcierzen 
--Fy thioievminon whats vg uß ach 
kind of proofs” (as —— miracles CS 
eſtabliſh the truth of any doctrines that are 
agreeable to reaſon, and adapted to advance 
true goodneſs, and which belong to what is 
upon the whole a moſt ' v/eful and pere 
ſcheme of morality ; and conſequently againſt 
which, as very fit to be parts of a divine re- 
velation, no no objection of weight can be form d) 
they may have ſufficient reaſon to believe the 
—— revelation in which they were e- 
ducated; tho there are not © ſuch internal 
4 marks fix d to every part of it, as alone 
<« mill enable them to diſtinguiſh it from all 
« falſe revelations.” It will indeed have this 
general internal mark to di e it from all 
falfe revelations, that the wiſe and bengficent 
deſign of its author will plainly appear in 
the whole frame of it, and that even its pe- 
culiar principles will ſtand the teſt of reaſon; 
but tho they may be ſuch as reaſon cannot 
condemn, and which, if true, muſt have a 
confiderable' influence upon our moral con- 
duct, tis moſt evident * has been already 
hinted) that this of itſelf does not prove 
they are true: ſo that ſomething beſides in- 
ternal marks may be abſolutely neceſſary to 
eſtabliſh the credit of a revelation that is 
w_ of God 5 or in other words, of a re- 


velation, 


velation, which, after the ſtricteſt inquiry, 
we may apprehend it to be agreeable: to his 

ectrons to communicate to mankind. And 
farther, if the bulk of mankind are able to 
judge of the authenticneſs and credibility of 
antient hiſtories, it muſt be a great miſtake 
of the author of Chriſtianity &c. that if ſuch 
te internal marks are not fix'd to every part 
« of the true religion, as will enable them 
© to diſtinguiſh it. from all falſe religions, 
e all traditionary religions are upon a level.” 
For let © thoſe who in every country are 
« hir'd to maintain them, be ever ſo confi- 
ce dent in aſſerting, that they have all ex- 
tte ternal marks; ſuch as uninterrupted tra- 
« qgittons, unconteſted miracles, confeſſion of 
« adverſaries, number of proſelytes, agree- 
« ment among themſelves, and all thoſe o- 
te ther external arguments that the Papr/ts, 
« and (as he ſays) the Mahometans ſet ſo 
« high a value on; the common people being 
able, as will preſently be ſhewn, upon a 
view of what is offer d on both fades of the 
queſtion, to diſtinguiſh between true and 
falſe pretences, are no more under a neceſ- 
fity of being impos d upon, or of embracing 
a traditional religion implicitly, than they 
are of believing without evidence in points 


of the moſt pure and abſtract reaſoning, which 


do not at all depend upon tradition. 
F: Yeats arg ite ep e 
Al this /bew-of argument therefore 
plainly founded upon the ſuppoſition, * 
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the generality muſt take a tradiziongl, 
gion intirely from che authority. o | 
priefts, and that chis is all they have to pled 
for the truth of it: but as we. have — . 
author's bare aſſertion for this, it Will an- 
doubcedly. go for nothing. It muſt paſs how- 
ever for a ſpecimen of a very erer gerdinary 
* firſt to lay it down 4s 2 
fundamental principle, that if men are in- 
capable by their reaſon, without the teſti- 
mony of miracles, to diſcover every part of 
a traditional religion, all who do not un- 
derſtand the original languages their tra- 
« ditional religions are written in, 18 
« all mankind; a very; few excepted, are 
<« alike bound in all places, to pin their faith 
d on their prieſts and to think this ſuffi- 
ciently prov d by aſking what they can 
have more to plead for the truth of their 
« religion, than that they believe it to be 
< true, pts their prieſts tell them # 
v and ſo;” and then ſuch a ſlender 
foundation to declare, that © all craditiona- 
« ry religions are upon a level;” and that 
the common people have nothing to do 
„ but to be of the religion in Which they 
are educated.” The conſequence would 
indeed be Juſt if the premiſes were true; 
but there ha pots unluckly to be this great 
defect, that the premiſi _ are the very 
thing in diſpute, are taken for granted ; and 
that the author of Chri/izanity &c. ſeems 4 


take the. Putting a queſtion H a ching can be 
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to be an that it canuor be; which 
it muſt be allow d, is a very expeditious and 
en 8 1977 


Ire now aer — 
bew the common people may be per- 
of the truth of facts the knowledge 
of: which depends upon tradition; of 'the 
authenticneſs, — of the bocks of 
the New Teſtament, the credibility of the 
accounts contain d in them, and that they 
* any material alteration in 
the conveyance, | That this: is the truth of 
the caſe has been largely proved; the ons 
thing therefore chat remains to be ſhewn 
is that the people are c of 
this proof. And what is dt that is neceſſa- 
ty im order to this? Why only, chat they 
have proper materials upon which to form 
a right judgment, and a capacity of "Jung: 
| ing upon tote: materials. 


To cbelis the Brit, ler-cher fer ther 
ſelves-to examine the truth of chriſti 
with - an bone, attentive, ial mi 
and read carefully What is 
fides, for it, and again it; and then, if 
What has been hitherto written is ſatcieut 


to determine the — they muſt 


d on both. 
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178 The uſefulneſs and truth of the 
may be preſum'd to have deliver'd their 

ſentiments in the fulleſt and ſtrongeſt man- 
ner they were able; and conſequently have 
as extenſive a view of the ſubje&t as men 
of learning and much. ſuperior improve- 
ments. Nor is it neceſſary to their attain- 
ing ſufficient ill in this controverſy, that 
they read every thing which has been writ- 
ten upon it, or may be written hereafter, 
(which would be too laborious and volumi- 
nous an inquiry for the generality of man- 
kind, an inquiry, that their opportunities and 
ctrcumſtances in life would not perhaps ad- 
mit of) for as the ſubject has been often 
handled, there are ſcarce: any two writers of 


note but contain all that is material, Thus 


far then, I think, is very plain, that if che 
diſpute can be decided by what the learned 
have written, and confequently by what, 
they know about. it, the common people, who 
by reading may be furniſh'd with all their 
ideas, muit be able to form as rational a 
judgment; provided the point itſelf to be 
determin'd be not above their capacities: 
Nay, tis not at all abſurd to ſuppoſe, that 
they may often make 4 truer judgment; 
becauſe they may purſue their. inquiries with 
minds more free from prejudice, and better 


_ diſpoſed to allow every argument its pro- 


per weight than thoſe, who with their great- 
er abilities, have too frequently ſtrong at- 
tachments to a particular ſcheme, make it 
their particular buſineſs to puzzle and con- 

| ound 
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found what they cannot anſwer, and diſpute 
not for truth but victory. 


Now what is there in the preſeur caſe 
that is above the capacity of the bulk of 

mankind ? Are not all who will exerciſe their 

reaſon and examine impartially, able to judge 

upon a view of the arguments on both ſides, 
whether the books of the New Teſtament 

are prov'd to be forgeries, or not; or whether 

it be prov'd on the contrary, that they 
were conſlantly aſcrib'd to the authors whoſe 

names they 4 that they are ſupported 
by the ſame undiſputed tradition as other 

antient writings which are univerſally allow'd 
to be genuine; and conſequently, that the 

rejecting them as ſpurious deſtroys the au- 

thority of all antient hiſtories which ſtand 

upon 79 better foundation ? If they are un- 

able to judge, upon having the whole evi- 

dence before them, whether theſe which are 

Plain matters of fad are prov'd or no, they 

can judge of no facts whatever. And what 

confuſion would ſuch a notion of the com- 

mon people occaſion, if it was brought in- 

to civil life? 


AND if the people can judge of the proofs 
which are offer d for the authenticneſs of the 
books of the New Teſtament; it will ſure be 
trifling with the underſtandings of men to 
attempt to ſhew, that they are able to judge 
when it is ſufficiently prov'd that hiſtorians are 

1 N 2 credible, 
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credible, and whether the objections which 
are — againſt their teſtimony are —_— 
enough to ſet it afide. For being convinc' 
that theſe accounts were Written by che- 
1. 40 es; if they cannot judge whether it 
n that —— in the relation of 
ſuch facts could not, conſidering all circum- 


| ſtances, be, impoſed on themſehves ; and —— 


they were men of ſuch integri 1 

ſtrated by the general courſe of their be- 
haviour, by their atteſting theſe things in 
oppoſition to their worldly intereſts, and 
chuſing AL not only to folles, but die ra- 
ther than retract their teſtimony) as cannot 
rationally be ſuſpected of a defign t impoſe 
on, others ; I ſay, if they are incapable of 
judging when this is [9p prov'd, the con- 
ſequence — indeed that they ue 
never to believe any thing t ; 
nay farther, that they 2 — 
nature of honeſty and morality it And 


was true? All commerce between man an 
man muſt immediately be | ſuſpended, and 


the deſign of their ſocial pature be e 


defeated. 


Tux ſame may be ſaid with reſpect to 
e ria; the common people muſt be 
capable of diſcerning, when they ſee what 
is offer d on both 2s, whether this charge 
is prov'd or not; whether any inftances of 
wo ears are produced and Wer 

ewn 
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is advanc d be. only ſurmiſe and conjecture, 
contrary to all the . probabilities of things; 


other wiſe, they cannot be judges of pro- 


babilicy in ey caſe; and conſequently, conſi- 
dering in how few of the affairs of life 

igber evidence can be had, their reaſon muſt 
be in a manner uſeleſs, - 


_ So far am in my judgment from think- 
ing it of ſeryice to the chriſtian religion, 
that the liberty of writing againſt it ſhould 
be at all reſtrain d, that I would haye it 
engourag'd to the utmoſt ; and cannot think 
of a better method to fix even the vu/gar 
more firmly in the belief of the goſpel- 
hiſtory, than reading the objections of its 
adverſaries. This, I am perſuaded, will give 
a greater weigbt to the arguments which 
are urg'd to eſtabliſh. its authenticneſs, 
credibility, and purity, in the moſt excel- 
lent defences of chriſtianity. Let them read, 
for inſtance, cbriſtianity as old as the crea- 
tion, or any other book where the ſame 
things are ſaid in a much narrower com- 


paſs, and when they find inſtead of direct 


proofs of forgery with reſpect to the writings 
of the New Teſtament, only groundleſs /#/- 
picion, and inſinuations that there may be 
forgery ; and that none of the writers on 
this fide of the queſtion are ſo hardy as to 
pretend, that the authenticng/s of far the 
greateſt part of them was ever diſputed in 
Ping? N 3 the 


ſhewn to be ſuch, or the whole of what 
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the moſt early ages; when they find what 
trifling things are objected againſt the ca- 
pacity and integrity of the 580 hiſtorians, 
and how they ſtrain and rack their invention 
to raiſe difficulties,” which after all amount 
to nothing but to deſtroy the credibility of 
the moſt unexceptionable teſtimony, and make 
men diſtruſt their very ſenſes; and that as 
there is nothing of moment urg'd againſt 
the authenticneſs and credibility of the books, 
there is not the leaſt probable evidence given 
that they are corrupted in any material 
branches of chriſtian doctrine, nor a fingle 
corruption of conſequence pointed at, but what 


was before diſcover'd by the honeſty and 


diligence of chriſtian writers, which is a 
ſtrong preſumption that theſe IR 
ly, 


in general, pure and entire; and 


when they find that all the ſtir which has 


been made about various readings comes to 
no more than this, that there are the ſame 
differences in the copies of the New Teſta- 
ment as are to be found in the copies of 
the pureſt authors of antiquity; and that 
there is not ſo much as an attempt made 
to prove, that theſe differences are of any 
pow importance (only perhaps they may be, 
ut theſe writers tbemſelves do not take u 

on them to ſay they are) or that they 
obſcure, diſguiſe, and pervert any eſſential 
doctrine of the chriſtian revelation ; when, 
I fay, the people find that this is a//! the 
moſt ingenious and ſubtile oppoſers of chri- 

5 ſtianity 
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ſtianity have to offer againſt its authority, 


which is indeed nothing more than may be 
urg'd againſt the authority of all antienc 
books, they will, and ought to conclude, 
that. its great facts ſtand upon ſo ſure a 
foundation, as cannot be aten. Tis na- 
tural for them to reaſon thus, that if any 
thing more material could be advanced, men 
of their il would undoubtedly be able to 
produce it; and they cannot imagine that 
'tis for want of an inclination to make a 
home tbruſt, that they deal in poſſibilities in- 
ſtead of diref and poſitive proofs, but be- 
cauſe they know they have no other argu- 
ments to make uſe of. The people can have 
no ground to ſuſpect, that the adverſaries 
of their religion have any more important 
objections in reſerve than thoſe which they 
have already urg'd. For tho the terror of 


penal laws (which are but weak ſupports 


of a falſe religion, and unneceſſary to guard 
the true; that being never ſo well defend- 
ed, as when it 1s left ro make its way by 
the force of its own evidence) I ſay, tho the 
terror of penal /aws may reſtrain them from 
making a direct and open attack upon chri- 
ſtianity, which is the eſtabliſh'd religion; 
experience teaches us, that they are not at 
a loſs for ways, in which to ſay the free/ 
things both againſt the miracles, and doctrine 
of Chriſt and his apoſtles. And it may be 
juſtly queſtion'd, whether by this artfut in- 
finuating method, in which there is more 
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0 ſtrictly to the rules of oſt reaſoning, 
they have not done more prejqudice to the 
chriſtian cauſe, than * could had they 
been allowed to throw off all d;/gu:/es, and 
argue profeſſedly againſt it; and conſequent+ 
ly, whether this be not the metl mY 
chooſe to proceed in? But be that as it wil 
it can't be expected that the mou ſhould 
igion, till 
they are ſure no more 3 can, or will 
be made to it: for at this rate they can fix 
in nothing, but muſt indulge to eternal /cep- 
#iciſm. It is not their buſineſs to concern 
themſelves about what may one time or other, 
or perhaps never be offer'd ; but to be de- 
termin'd by the evidence they have. And 
therefore if chriſtianity, upon a ſerious ex- 


amination of the reaſons on both fides, ap- 


ars to their minds to be a rational in- 
os, and ſupported by /#ffictent evidence, 
they ought to believe and ſubmit to it; and 


continue to acknowledge it as a divine re- 


ligion, till theſe ſtronger arguments, if any 
ſuch there are, are pd Was, and convince 
their judgment of the contrary. 


THrvs have I ſhewn, that the common 
people, if they will give themſelves time to 


read and conſider, need not take the chriſtian 


revelation zmplicitly from their anceſtors, or 
their prieſts ; but are capable of diſcerning 
bath the hr ge gedit of the. där 
| and 
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and its external. proofs, It muſt be own'd, 


ct to thoſe perſons who cannot read, or 


want proper opportunities and advantages for 


making inquiries of this kind themſelves: 
but however, even Zheſe are ſo far from be- 
ing univerſally under a neceſſity of im- 
plicit faith ; that very many of them at leaſt, 
may if they will, form their judgment upon 


a rational conuiction. Of the intrinſic ex- 


cellency of a revelation they are all judges; 
and in order to judge of its external proofs, 
let them find out a perſon that is well i d 
in this controverſy, and of whoſe veracity 
they are well aſſured (and ſuch an one, it 
cannot be denied, but many of the moſt 
ignorant and illiterate vulgar, if they exer- 
ciſe the ſame care and prudence as they 
would in chuſing a perſon to adviſe and 
manage for them in the commen affairs af 
life, may eafily find) and let him lay before 
them fairly and impartially tbe ſubſtance of 
the argument on both ſides, upon which they 
may maturely deliberate, and determine. "Tis 
evident that in this caſe, they do not take 
the judgment of another about a point of 
ſpeculation, but only his repreſentation of a 
matter of fact: they do not truſt to his 2 
derſtanding, but his integrity. 


Ix it be ſaid, that they truſt his un der- 
ftanging ſo far, wiz. to give them a judic ous 
ſtate of the argument in its full ſtren th: 

> | I 


at the difficulty is much greater with re- 
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I anſwer, that the people may indeed make 
a wrong choice; but, as J hinted before, if 
they are fincerely defirous to be rightly in- 
form'd, there are vaſt numbers to whom it 
will be no ſuch great difficulty to pitch 
upon a potion whoſe capacity cannot be diſ- 
puted; ſo that there will be but little danger 
of their being impoſed on, if they can rely 
upon his honeſty. However, for their greater 
ſecurity they may apply to ſeveral, and try 
how far their accounts agree. And let it but 
be allowed, that perſons who have ſuch y- 


portunities, and act with that prudence and 


caution which the importance of the inqui 

deſerves, may have as good reaſon to be ſa- 
tisfied in this caſe, as they have in other 
matters of the greateſt moment, wherein 
they depend upon the information of men 
of known abilities and unqueſtionable vera- 
city; we defire no more. For this ſu 

poſes that they may have a ſufficient proba- 
bility of the truth of the chriſtian religion; 
ſuch a probability as leaves no rational ground 
of Aube; and which it is always, and juſtly, 


thought their idm to be determined by 


in all other affairs of conſequence. After 

all it muſt be ow nd, that this method may 
be attended with ſome difficulties, but I think 
not with greater than men often meet with, 
and get ſucceſiſully thro', in the management 
of their ſecular concerns; and with reſpect 
to thoſe who cannot inquire for — 
and likewiſe want opportunities to get pro- 


Her 
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per information from others, I make no feru- 
ple to allow, that their belief of a tradi- 
tional revelation muſt be implicit; but yet 
it may be of great uſe to them, if they have 
frequent opportunities to hear it read and 
explain d, by fixing in their minds the prin- 
ciples of natural religion ; and giving them 
ſuch juſt notions of morality, as tis probable 
they would never have attained by their own 
private reflections. 


I HAvE all along taken it for granted 
becauſe it is the true and natural ſtate of 
things which God deſigned) that the common 
eople will read, and confider, and make uſe 
of thoſe helps which are in their power, in 
order to underſtand the proofs of the truth 
and purity of a traditional religion. And 
'tis ſuffictent, that if they do this they may 
form a rational judgment of theſe points; 
and as much as can be ſaid with reſpect to 
natural religion itſelf. For let the religion of 
nature be ever ſo plain to the diligent and 
impartial inquirer, men will as neceflarily be 
ignorant of that, if they are indolent, care- 
leſs, and unthinking, if they neglect the ule 
of their reaſon, or ſuffer it to be darkned by 
* pgs and prejudice, as of the evidences 
of 'an external revelation. The knowledge of 
the one is no more to be obtained without 
proper reflection, than of the other ; and a 
careful examination will diſcover both, Nay, 
I can't help thinking, and appeal to every 


man 
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man who has made. abſervations on the 
world, that the meaneſt of the people will 
judge more eaſily. of the proof of matters 
of fact, and the credibility of teſtimony, than 
of abſtract and cloſe reaſonings even upon mo- 
— ˙·ĩ* iC ‚˖ͤ SINTOP 


Ir it ſhould be objected, that tis not pro- 
bable that the bulk of mankind, conſidering 
their education, circumſtances, the influence 
of ſenſible objects, how little they are uſed 
to reaſoning, — = —— „ ts 
are engaged by the ne | and 
Cares of life, will think and examine: I an- 
ſwer, that then they muſt take the conſe- 
quence, which is, that they will have no 
certain rule at all of their actions, and know 
as little of the laus of reaſon as of the true 
grounds of revelation ; ſo that this proves no 
more againſt a landing revelation being a 
proper means of inſtructing them · in their 
duty, than againſt reaſon itſelf. And tho it 
ſhould be allowed, that in countries where 
free debate is diſcouraged, and forbidden un- 
der ſevere penalties, and the le are o- 
bliged to take their accounts boch of à re- 
velation and its proofs from certain particular 
perſons authorized and maintained for that 
purpoſe, they can have no more reaſon to 

— even 4 true nag" revelation than 
others may have for believing a falſe one; 
this, I — does not = [kh affect 
the preſent argument, becauſe it is purely 

Acc 
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accidental; and fuch accidents, in the pre- 
ſent ſtate of the world, while men are am- 
bitious, deſigning, and intereſted, and apt to 
impoſe upon their fellow creatures whenever 
ae have it in chair powet, are 1navoid- 


| Tur juſt ſtate of the queſtion is, whe- 
ther revelation be not, in itfelf, a proper 
— — yy rar ty of ind, a rule, 
w when are as ht to 
ache nary hors th antes 
not diſcern both its intrinſe nfic goodneſs, x Grd 
ternal proofs tho g on tradition, As 
it has been already ſhewn that they are ca- 
pable of this, muſt it not be perverſe in any 
to infinuate, that it was not it for God to 
communicate it, becauſe the wiſe and gra- 
cious of it happens to be in a great 
meaſure ted by the wickedneſs and craft 
of ſome, and the faviſh implicit ſubmiſſion 
of. others? The chriſtian revelation was 
undeniably of great uſe when it was firſt 
publiſhed, in reforming the corrupt ſenti- 
— ee of the world; and let it 
vail now as far as ir can rationally — 
Beuaay! in thoſe bleſſed nations of ibn 
liberty, where 1 the greater part of the 
people may be judges upon what founda- 
tion it ſtands) and it will don continue to be of 
eminent advantage. I ſhall only add, that if 
in ſome countries the common people are ſo 
Ne and ä * ignorance ag 
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190 The uſefulneſs and truth of the 
hardly capable of judging fairly of the proofs 
of a traditional religion; by the ſame me- 


thods of impoſition and reſtraint, by grafting 


uperſtition upon their fears, and an artfu 
ni of their credulity, their natural 


notions of good and evil have been abominably, 


and almoſt univerſally corrupted to ſuch a 
degree, that it was not reaſonable to expect 
without an extraordinary aſſiſtance, that they 
would ever recover themſelves out of their 
degenerate ſtate to the knowledge and prac- 
tice of the true religion of nature. Of this 
the old heathen world, and, if we can credit 


modern accounts, heathen nations at this 


day, are moſt notorious and flagrant exam- 


7 Y N al dne 
I x n ow but of one difficulty that lies 
againſt what has been ſaid under this head, 


which has not been already obviated, viz. 
that the ſame exerciſe of reaſon, the ſame 
thought and impartial inquiry, which is ne- 
ceſſary to enable men to ſee the true grounds 
of a traditional religion, will ' diſcover all 


the principles of natural religion, without a 


revelation. What advantage is there then 


in a ſtanding revelation above mens bein 
left to the mere light of reaſon? To which 


it will be /#fficzent to give this ſhort anſwer ; 


that allowing what this objection ſuppoſes 


do be true, it does not at all affect any part 


of the preceding argument; my buſineſs 
being only to prove againſt the author of 
I I Chriſ- 
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Chriſtianity &c. who aſſerts the contrary, 
that the common people are able to judge 
of the truth and purity of a traditional re- 
velation ; without concerning myſelf at all 
with the debate, whether they might, or 
might not by the ſame pains and care, attain 
to a complete knowledge of the religion of 
nature. However, I ſhall add farther, that 
as this does not render an external revela- 
tion in any degree leſs uſeful, when the rea- 
ſon of mankind is in fact corrupted and dar- 
ken'd ; it has likewiſe, when men are upon 
rational grounds convinc'd of the truth of 
it, theſe two great advantages, as a landing 
guide, beyond the ſole direction of natural 
light ; that it furniſhes a more uniform, con- 
ſiſtent, and univerſal rule of duty, than could 
reaſonably be expected, conſidering mens dif- 
ferent capacities, humours, 2 and 
the like, if every one was left to form 4 
ſcheme of morality for himſelf ; and affords 
frronger motives to the practiſe of virtue, par- 
ticularly by aſſuring us of the eternity of 
future rewards, which to mere reaſon is at 


beſt obſcure, and doubtful. 
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"Twill be needleſs to make remarks on 
this author's account of the external proofs 
of a traditional revelation ; becauſe tho he 
affirms it is all that can be ſaid, the reader, 
I make no doubt, after what has been fo 
largely offer'd upon this head, will think it 
ſuch an imperfect and partial repreſentation 
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192 The uſefulneſs and truth of the 


as could not be given but by one who either 


had not 7hormoly configered the argument, of 


choſe to urge it ſo weakly that he might' the 


more eaſily triumpb. Let me only obſerve, 


chat it is ſo far from being the whole of the 
argument againſt innovations in a traditional 


religion, „that it was morally impoffible 


* innovations ſhould creep in; he care men 
„ have of their own ſouls; and their natural 
« affe&ion for poſterity, obliging them from 
generation to generation, to hand down 
their religion juſt as they receiv'd it; 


and, „ ſinee it would be che higheſt” folly 


„ in any to attempt to introduce new doc- 
u trines, as a tradition receiv'd from their 
« anceſtors; when all muſt know th had 
te receiv'd no ſuch tradition ;” this, 1 ſay, is 
Ke ty le the AR of 


ment, that tis really oe of the moſt mi- 


nute and inconſiderabie branches of it; the 
improbability of innovations and v 
with reſpect Nee die ce revelation, ari- 
g, as bers ſhewn, —.— oor ng from 
_— circumſtances in , 
wehich ſtrongly Ae the contrary. had 
therefore his anſwer to his boaſted argument, 
as he calls it (tho I know of none that uſe 


it as an argument itſelf, much lefs that 


triumph in it) if it 3 as — 7 
were the argument urg a genera way, 
and the ſtrength of the cauſe reſted upon 1 
whether the tradition was written, or oral, 
and whatever was the ſtate of the world 
when 


ee — 


* 
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which the author of Chriſtianity &c. fre- 
quently urges, vig. that if the common peo- 
ple could be ſatisfied, upon rational grounds, 
of the authenticneſs, credibility, and purity 
of the books of the New Teſtament, yer, 
_ conſidering that the meaning of words is 
perpetually changing, the difference of langua- 


ges, and the peculiar ſtile and manner in which 
theſe books are writren, they are a rule not 
much to be depended on; nay, a rule that's 


very unſafe and dangerous, unleſs the people 
mend and improve. it by their reaſon ; as 
rending to give them f2//e and di/honowrable 
notions of God, and of the methods of his 


moral providence, and lead them into great 


miſtakes with reſpect to morality. © None, 
„ ho conſider how differently the circum- 


« ſtances of human affairs, which are con- 
e tinually changing, affect men; but muſt 
c ſee tis ſcarce poſſible, that the doctrines 


te which were originally taught, or the prac- 
« tice originally us d in any inſtitution, 
« ſhould long continue the ſame; nothing 
« being more eaſy than to vary the ſignifi- 
«. cation of words *. Had there been but 


« one language, and a book writ in that 


* Chriſtianity &. 2. 286. 
er lan- 
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&« language, in indelible characters, (ſo that 
e there could be none of thoſe thirty thou- 
« {and various readings, which are own'd to 
&« ;be crept iuto the New Teſtament) and all 
© could have acceſs to it; yet even then, 


* conſidering how uncertain the meaning 


« of words are; and the intereſt of deſign- 
« ing men, to put a wrong ſenſe on them; 
« jt muſt be morally impoſſible this reli- 
« gion could long continue the fame *,— 
© In ſhort, there are ſcarce any words: in 


* any one language, except of ſuch things 


« as immediately ſtrike the ſenſes, that are 


i adequately anſwer'd in another, fo as ex- 


« actly to comprehend the ſame ideas; and 
© if the ideas are only fewer, or more, 
«© what confuſion may not that occaſion ? 
« how great and — — muſt the miſtakes 
© then be, in tranſlating the antiquated 
ce languages of people, who liv'd at a vaſt 


&« diſtance of time, as well as in countries 


« far remote; and affected hyperbolical, pa- 
e rabolical, myſtical, allegorical, and typi- 
ce cal ways of expreſſing themſelves, as op- 
<<. poſite to the uſage in. other parts, as eaſt 
«is to weſt ? and not only this, but it 
will be likewiſe neceſſary to have an ac- 
© curate knowledge of their manners, cu- 
« ſtoms, traditions, philoſophy, religious 
te notions, ſects, civil and eccleſiaſtical po- 
* lity ; of all which the common people 
* Page 288. | 
fs! I & know 


ebriſtian ue bir in defended. 19 5 


* know as little, as they do of the original 


« languages; who having very obſcure and 
&. incompetent conceptions of the principal 
* words and phraſes uſed in the verſions, 
« their religion muſt needs be a very odd 
„ jumble of confuſed and inconſiſtent no- 
« tions, were it to depend on words, and 
ce their preciſe meaning; and not on the 
things themſelves and their relations, which 
ce are plain and obvious to common capa- 
e cities; they would be in a manner intirely 
* governed by ſounds “. Should the 
* chance of education throw men into the 
te true traditionary religion, yet conſidering 
« its ſtile 1s not very exact, there being ge- 
te nerally more expreſs'd than is meant; 
« and things of the greateſt conſequence 
« are often ſo treated, as that men can't 
& from thence perceive the nature and ex- 
te tent of their duty; and even precepts of 
te the greateſt moment are ſometimes ſo far 
ce from being deliver'd plainly and ſimply, 
& that they are expreſs'd after a general, 
tc undetermin'd, nay, hyperbolical manner; 
& ſo that even in this caſe, there's a ne- 
ce ceſſity for the common people to have 
4 recourſe to the reaſon of things +.” 


Now in anſwer to this I obſerve, 


I. That what is here ſaid in general about 
« the changing ſenſe of words, and differ- 
Page 290, 1 Pag. 236. | 
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196 The uſefulneſs and truth of the 

te ence of languages” affects all antient books 
as well as the writings of the New Teſta- 
ment; and muſt prove, if it proves any 
thing, that they cannot be tranſlated into 
modern languages, ſo as to give an unlearned 


reader ajuſt notion of the deſign and meaning 


of the authors even in the plaineſt paſſages, 
or upon the moſt common and intelligible 
ſubjects; nay, that they cannot be under- 
ſtood by the learned themſelves ; (for if they 
may be underſtood tis moſt certain they may 


| likewiſe be tranſlated) and conſequently that 


the ſtudy of dead languages, and of all the 
valuable remains of antiquity, is perfectly 
wuſeleſsand trifling. The very fame things may 
be ſaid with reſpect to the old heathen moraliſts, 


which the writers of our author's ſtamp pre- 


tend to underſtand, and likewiſe to tranſlate 
that © conſidering how uncertain the mean- 
“ ing of words is, it muſt be morally im- 
« poſſible the ene of them could long con- 
* tinue the ſame; and, © that there are 
« ſcarce any words in any one language, 
« except of ſuch things as immediately ſtrike | 
<« the. ſenſes, that are adequately anſwered 
in another, ſo as exactly to comprehend 
* the ſame ideas; and if the ideas are only 
« fewer, or more, what confuſion may not 
that occaſion?” But tho this would be 
eſteemed r:d:iculous enough if applied to com- 
mon authors, it muſt paſs for very good ſenſe 
when urged againſt revelation ; and why, 
when the nature of the thing is the ſame? 

Truly, 


chriſtian revelation defended. ig 
Truly, for no cauſe but becauſe they will 
have it ſo, as it is neceſſary to ſecure a fa- 
vourite point that muſt by no means be 
dropt. Is not this trifling with the name 
of reafon, and moſt egregious partiality, and 
inconſiſtency ? | 


ADD to this, that the ſenſe of the words 
uſed in the original writings themſelves is 
nom, juſt what it was when the books of the 
New Teſtament were f;r/# written; becauſe it 
is a dead language, and conſequently has not 
undergone that 7 4 and thoſe variations, to 
which living languages in a long courſe of 
time may be ſubject. 


Bor is there not great difficulty “ in 
te tranſlating an antiquated language, that 
« abounds with hyperbolical, parabalical, 
« myſtical, allegorical, aud typical ways of 
% expreſſion, as oppoſite to the uſage in 
« other parts, as eaſt is to weſt?” With- 
out doubt what difficulty there is muſt 1 
intirely here; and if the author of cbriſtiuni- 
ty &c. had treated this part of the argu- 
ment with that good judgment, which he 
ſhews himſelf to be maſter of upon ſome 
other occaſions, he would have inſiſted only 
on this; and not have ſaid ſo much about 
_ © the various ſignification of words, the 
« difficulty of fixing their meaning, and ex- 
* prefiing the ſame thing ſo as to convey the 
lame ideas in different languages; the 
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198. The uſefulneſs and truth of the 
conſequence of which, how plaufible ſoever 
it may ſeem, is really, that all antient au- 
thors are unintelligible; and that all attempts 
to give juſt tranſlations of chem, and expreſs 
their true ſentiments in a modern language, 
ſo that perſons who want either capacity or 
opportunity for conſulting the originals them- 
ſelves may read, and underſtand them, are 
idle and romantic. Now in order to remove 

this objection let it be conſider d, 


2. THAT theſe writings, the obſcurity of 
which is ſo much complain'd of, were chief: 
ly and more immediately deſigned for the uſe 
of that age in which they were compoſed ; 
when figurative expreſſions were eaſy and . 
familiar, and parables and allegories uſual 
methods of inſtruction. The moral precepts 
of our faviour, and the doctrines which he 
taught in perſon, being all deliver d, either 
in public diſcourſes to the men of that ge- 
neration, or in private inſtructions to his 47 
ciples, tis natural to expect the common 
— idioms, and peculiar ways y expreſſion 
that were then in uſe ; nay indeed, the wſual 
forms of ſpeaking were the moſt proper way 

of communicating his ſentiments to he 
with whom he conyers'd; and it would have 
look'd odd if one man ſhould have attempted. 
to frame à nc language, or if he had avoid- 
ed thoſe peculiarities, by which the language 
of the country where he was born, and edu- 
cated, was diſtinguiſb d from that of other 
2 5 nations. 


by 
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nations. And the fame may be ſaid of 
writings, which we always find to be in that 
Ayle, and manner, which generally prevailed 
in the places where they were firſt pub- 


Bor beſides that the books af the New 
Teſtament were intended primarily, and 
more directiy for the benefit of that age, (as 
all books are that are publiſh'd in any age) 
and conſequently muſt be written in the 
language, tote and manner of expreſſion, that 
-was moſt familiar both to the writers and 
readers; beſides this I fay, it may be obſery'd 
more particularly, that feveral of them ate 
only occafional; and were written either at 
the requeſt of particular perſons, which per- 
haps was the caſe of St. Luke's goſpel, and 
be acts of the apoſtles, both inſcrib'd to Theo- 
philus; or elſe, upon — — incidents 
that occur'd, and requir'd that the apoſtles 
ſhould interpoſe, and give directions both to 
- private chrifiians, and whole churches. And 
certainly, tis moſt unreaſonable to expect in 
ſuch writings any other than the common 
phraſes and idioms that were then in uſe in 
thoſe parts of the world, how different ſo- 
ever from the languages of other countries, 
and eſpecially from the genius of modern 

languages. So that tis a miſtake of the au- 

thor 8 Cbriſtianity &c. that © precepts rela- 
ting to morality are deliver'd in the New 
* Teſtament after an obſcure manner, when 
9 V « they 
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200 The uſefulneſs and truth of the 
they might have been deliver'd other- 
6/:wiſer® ” This, I ſay, is plainly a miſtake 


im the ſenſe he intended it, viz: That there 
is an affected obſcurity in the moral rules laid 


down ini the goſpel ; becauſe the manner of 
writing chere in uſed, was, all circumſtances 
conſider'd, by far the moſt natural; a way 


that the writers themſelves had always been 


accuſtom d to; and which took moſt generally 
among the perſons directly concern d. 
'r Tur inference 1 would draw from all 
this is, that the books of the New Teſta- 


ment, tho they may be obſcure to us at this 


diſtance ; might, notwithſtanding the figures, 
. parables, and proverbial expreſſions that are 
frequent in them, be a very plain and eaſy 
rule of morals to the age when they were 
_ written, and for whoſe of they were chiefl 
and more immediately deſign d. For as . 
are arbitrary ſigns of ideas; figurative and 
proverbial ways of ſpeaking, or writing, 
when they are the common turn of a 
language, may have as certain and deter- 
minate a meaning as the moſt plain and 
fimple expreſſions, and convey preciſely the 
ſame ideas to all: otherwiſe, all the antient 
eaſtern languages (as well as the modern which 
abound very much in ftrong figures) muſt 
-have been abſolute jargon and confufion, and 
could not anſwer * end of language. To 


| F' Chriflianity &c. 5. 27, 3 


1 
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which we may add, that the 6&/eurity of ſome 
parts of the New Teſtament to us may ariſe 
from the general method of epiſtolary wri- 
lings, in which there is a peculiar conciſe- 
neſs; and frequently dark hints, and refe- 
rences to facts, and cuſtoms ;. or to paſlages in 
the letters to which they are an anſwer ; all 
which was perfectly underſtood by thoſe to 
whom they were directed. This I take, con- 
ſider ing the time when, and be perſons for 
whom it was more immediately written, to 
be a complete vindication of the ſtyle of 
of the New Teſtament ; and a ſufficient 
proof, that notwithſtanding the parables, 
proverbial, and figurative expreſſions that 


are uſed in it, it might be a clear and in- 


telligible, and moſt uſeful ſyſtem of religion 
and morality, 7 


Bur our author has a text againſt this, 
being very dextrous at quoting ſcripture a- 
gainſt its own authority, and ſufficiency , viz. 
That without 4 parable Feſus ſpake not 
« to the multitude +; and for this remarkable 


* reaſon, that ſering they might ſee, and not 
e 


« perceive; and 


aring they might hear, 
« and not underſtand ; leſt at any time they 


e ſhould be converted, and their fins be for- 


« given them ||.” By which he would in- 
ſinuate, that our Saviour made uſe of para- 


bles on purpoſe to make his diſcourſes unin- 


* Chriſtianity &c. p. 332. T Matt. 13. 24. 
þ Mark 4. 12, ; 
wh 4 telligible 
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202 Theuſefulneſs and truth of the 

telligible to the bulk of the people; and for 
fear leſt they might have been prevailed 
n, if he had delivered his doctrine more 
inly, > forſake their ev/-courſes, and be 
 bappy. A very ſtrange deſign in in one 


that pretended to be a feacher God; 
and that it was the chief end of miſſion 
ro call If to K e x e 


To for this matter in a juſt light; let it 
be conſider d, that parables were common me- 

thods of inſtruction among the Jeus; and 
that our Saviour, in conformity to the cu- 
from of the age and nation in which he 
lived; ſometimes uſed them by way of illu- 
| ftration ; to inculcate important and uſeful 
principles in a more /rong, and at the ſame 
time a very plain and familiar manner. 
Parables of this kind, as that of the rich 
man and Lazarus, of "the pbari ſee and publi- 
can, and ſeveral others, were eafily and uni- 
verſalh underſtood. Not was it likely that 
any inconvenience would follow upon uſing 
parabolical ways of expreſſion, when they 

were common; becauſe all the people xno-- 

ing that there was one grand point — 

would attend only to that; and not be a 

to ſtrain every circumſtance which was add 
ed to maintain the propriety: and decorum of 
the parable, and render the whole repre- 
ſentation content, and beautiful; or extort 
myſteries from. it which were not in the in- 
tention of che ſpeaker. So that tis "moſt 
evident, 
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evident, that the view of Jeſus, when he 
ſpake in parables, was not always to di/gur/e 


his ſentiments; and much leſs to 
ſelf up in ſuch impenetrable darkn 

le might not underſtand, nor conſequent- 
— any benefit from his diſcourſe; but 


eſs, ky 


him- 
at the 


on the contrary, to affiſt their apprehen/ions, 
and repreſent the great principles of religion, 


and moral obligations, both in a more eaſy 


way, and with greater /þ:r:t and force. 


Bu T then it muſt be own'd, that at other 
times, when he apprehended that the truths 
he was about to deliver would give great 
offence, he made uſe of parables to conceal 
his deſign in ſome meaſure, that it might not 
appear all at once, and provoke the paſſions 
of his hearers. And in my opinion, this is 
ſo far from being a reflection upon his con- 
duct, that it ſhews the great w:/dom and ten- 
derneſs of this divine teacher; and that he 
ſtudied the moſt efectual methods to 


good pur 


ungratef 


promote 
the great end of his miniſtry, the reforma- 
tion and happineſs of mankind. For what 

could it poſſibly ſerve to ſpeak 
and offenſive truths openly and 


| bluntly ; which being contrary to mens pre- 


poſſeſſions and prejudices, would naturally 


irritate and inflame their minds: 
a great deal of art and addreſs neceſſary in 
dealing with the multitude ; eſpecially in a 


There is 


perſon who would correct epidemical vices, 
and remove their favourite, moſt ſacred, and 


denerable 
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204 Theuſefulneſs and truth of the 

wverrerable: prejudices. In fuch caſes, falling 
upon the point directly will infallibly harden 
the vicious, the deſigning, and intereſted; and 
perhaps ſo far engage the paſſions even of 
the more boneft and ingenuous in the debate, 
as to hinder the cool and impartial exerciſe 
of their reaſon; and by this means not only 


fruſtrate the good effect of our endeavours 


to reclaim them, but render their errors more 
incurable. Whereas if we inſinuate things in 
ſuch a way that perſons ſhall not immediately 
ſee our deſign, and conſequently in a way 
that gives no ſidden provocation, nor alarms 
their prejudices; tho they do not underſtand 
our meaning at firſt, yet afterwards, the 
tracbable and well. diſpos d, in their private 


calm and deliberate reſſections, will very pro- 


bably diſcover what was intended; and be 


convinced likewiſe of its reaſonableneſs and 


importance; and ſo receive great benefit hy 


it. And as for thoſe who are inſlaved to 


evil. habits, and prejudic'd. in favour of their 
vices, tis no matter whether they underſtand 
it or no; becauſe while there is ſuch a per- 
verſe temper of mind, there is ſcarce any 
hope of their being reform d; and the plaineſt 
and moſt important truths are likely to have 
little, or no influence upon them, 


Now that this is the whole of what is 
meant in that paſſage of St. Mar#'s goſpel 
which is cited by the author of Chriſtianity &c. 
is evident from all the circumſtances of the 


chriſtian cevelation\defended. 105 
hiſtory as it is related by the euangeliſts. The 
ſenſe which he inſinuates is in itſelf ſo very 
ſtrange, improbable, and unaccountabie, con- 
ſidering the great benevolence of diſpoſition, 
and ardent deſire to iaſtruct and reform the 
world which our bleſſed Saviour always diſ- 
cover'd; that tis hard to conceive how any 
Fair and candid reader can imagine it to be 
the true ſenſe ; but beſides it will ſoon appear 
that it really is not. For what is expreſs d 
by St. Matthew thus, All theſe Things ſpake 
Jeſus unto the multitude in parables, and with. 
out a parable ſpake he not unto them * ; is ex- 
lain'd by St. Mark juſt in the manner I am 
peaking of, And with many ſuch parables 
ſ[pake he the word unto them, as they were able 
to hear it; but without a parable, i. e. as the 
connection neceſſarily requires, becauſe they 
could not bear a more free and wndifguisd 
way of talking, pale he not unto them . 
And exactly parallel to what is here faid are 
our Saviour's words in the 11th and 12th 
verſes; And he ſaid unto them, [i. e. to the 
twelve] unto you [who have humble, honeſt; 
well-diſpos d minds] it is given, or allow d, 
to know the myſtery of the kingdom of Gad; 
but to thoſe that are without [and are under 
the power of ſtrong prejudices] all theſe things 
are done in parables ; that ſeeing they may ſee, 
and not perceive, and hearing they may bear, 


and not underſtand ; i. e. becauſe ſuch could 
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not bear a plain and naked repreſentation of 
the truth, it was neceffary that the light of 
it ſhould be ſome what clouded, and veil'd un- 
der parables and allegories, that it might not 
offend their weak minds, which were cor- 
rupted and perverted by the 'force of pre- 


judice, and the prevalency of irregular paſ- 
frons. The phraſes, that ſeeing they may ſee, 
and not perceive, and hearing they may hear, 


and not underſtand, mean no more than if it 
had been ſaid, becauſe ſeerng they ſee not, &c. 


and hearing they hear not, &c. and therefore 


it is actually expreſs'd thus in St. Matthew's 
account of the fame fact, which may be con- 
fider'd as a comment upon St. Mark's ſhorter 
hiſtory, and is a clear and full explication of 
it; Therefore ſpeak Ito them in parables, becauſe 


they ſeeing ſee not; and hearing they hear not, 


neither do they underſland. And in them is 


fulfilled the prophecy of Eſaias, who ſaith, By 


hearing ye ſhall hear, and ſhall not underſtand, 
and ſeeing ye ſhall ſee, and ſhall not perceive; 
For this people's heart is waxed groſs, and 


their ears are dull of hearing, and their eyes 
have they closd.; left at any time they ſhould 
ſee with their 75 and hear with their ears, 


and ſhould underſtand with their hearts, and 


Jhould be converted, and T ſhould heal them *, 


App to all this, that the darkeſt of 
Chriſt's parables might be underſtood, with 


Matth. 13. 13, 14, 15. 


cel! pect 
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2 their general deſign and tendency 
at by an artentive and confiderate hear- 
er; which is a plain proof, that tho they 
might be very proper to ten and palliate 
his meaning, when prudence requir'd it; 


they could not be deſign d to render it an- 


intelligible, or even difficult to find out, to 
perſons who gave themſelves time for cool 
reflection and examination. And therefore 
we are told by St. Mark, that when his diſ- 


ciples inquir'd about this very parable of the 


ſewer which occaſion'd the diſcourſe we have 
now been confidering, he ſeem'd to wonder 
at their ignorance, and ſaid, Know ye not this 
parable F? And again, when they aſked 
him the meaning of another of his parables, 
Are ye alſo yet without underſtanding * ? By 
which he intimated, that it was not ſo much 
the ob/curity of the parables themſelves, as 
their own dulneſt and want of thought that 
made them not perceive the import of his 
doctrine. 


IT will be aſked however, whether, al- 


lowing the books of the New Teſtament, 


notwithſtanding the figurative, parabolical, 
and proverbial ways of expreſſion with which 

they abound, to have been plain and intel- 
hgible in the age when they were firſt writ- 


ten; their meaning be not very ob/cure and 


uncertain,. eſpecially to the common people, 


T Mark 4. 13, + Mat, 15. 10. 
in 
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208 The uſefulneſs and truth of the 
in theſe remote times; when ſuch forms of 
ing are ſtrange and unuſual # And con- 
— whether they are not very” im- 
proper to be recommended as a fanding rule 
of religion and morality; fince tis likely 
they will lead the people into great miſtakes 
even about the perfections and providente of 
God; and the moral directions contain'd in 
them are ſo dark and confus d? Undoubt- 
edly all this muſt be allow 'd if the ſcheme 
which the author of Chriſtianity &c. pro- 
ceeds upon be true, viz. that the common 
ople ate to make no uſe of their reaſon in 
—— the ſacred writings, but to be 
govern'd intirely by ſounds. But what need 
of ſuch a ſuppoſition? Do the advocate: 
for revelation aſſert and maintain this? On 
the contrary, is it not granted by all, that 
it is the ſenſe of theſe authors, and not their 
words barely that we are concern'd about? 
And ſhould not the ſame care bè taken in 


order to underſtand their meaning, as is ne- 


ceſſary with reſpect to other writers? » 


"TWILL be ſufficient therefore to my pre- 
ſent purpoſe to ſhew, that the books of the 
New Teſtament are fo plain, as, in all ages, 
to anſwer the great deſign, for which, if . 
are a divine revelation, they muſt have been 


originally intended; that the common 


people, if they will think, and make any uſe 
at all of their reaſon, may ea/ily learn from 
them all the efential doctrines of the — 

reli- 
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religion that notwithſtanding the pe- 
culiar- ie arid manner in which they are 
written, they are calculated to give them the 
juſteſt notions of God; and a plain as well as 

ect ru motality inforc'd by the moſt 
rational, and powerful motives ;, —— that tis 
not the natural conſequence of their uſing 
figures, parables, allegories, and the like, 1 
any fall into errors about important princi- 
ples of religion and virtue, becauſe there is 
a ſufficient guard againſt all ſuch abuſes to 
every common reader; but owing to acci- 
dents which in the preſent ſtate of the world 
are unavoidable, let the rule of action be 
upon the whole ever /o plain; and that 
what difficulties there are, as it muſt be own'd 
there will be difficulties after all, are ſuch as 
the bulk of mankind need not much concern 
themſelves with, in order to anſwer the wiſe 
and gracious intention of God in communi- 
cating the chri/t:an revelation. And in ordet 
to ſhew that this is really the caſe, I have 
ſeveral things briefly to offer. Let it be ob- 
ſerved therefore, | 


3. Tuar figurative, allegorical, provets 
biel expreſſions, Ge. do W Ee 
the. meaning of a book, even in thoſe vet 
fages, obſcure, and hard to be underſtoo( 
or 1n- parables, and allegories, the general 
deſign and drift of the writer, and the main 
point he had in view may be clear and obvious 
to every one that reads him with the leaſt 

P attention. 
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210 The uſefulneſs and truth of the 
attention. And tis not unreaſonable to ſup- 
poſe, that our dee in parti- 
cular may be more intelligible to the com- 
mon pegple tb, than te thoſe to whom 
they Were ft deliver d; becauſe they have 
his own explications of ſome of them; and 

ers, choſe for inſtance which repreſented 
the then future ſwift and extenſive progreſs 
of the goſpel among the Gentiles, may be 
much Plamer, | fince that wonderful event 
appen'd to which they are fo eafily accom- 


happen d tc 
| 8 they were to the of the 


Fews, whoſe notions and prejudices, in this 
particular point darten d theit underſtandings 
in fome meaſure, and hinder'd them from 
Ar bene ſo ſoon as they might otherwiſe, 
e true intent and meaning of them. 


Ap all that can be inferr'd from the 
uſe of figurative expreſſions in the New Teſ- 
tament is, that theſe books are not always to 
be taken /iterally, But what then? May it 
not be plain Wong Fer aur ways of ſpeak- 
ing are us'd, that they are figurative? And 
may not the ſenſe of them be ſo v&vious that 
no reader of the leaſt reflection can miſtake 


it? Without doubt it may. Nay, the au- 


ther of Chriſtianity &c. in his labour d col- 
tion has given ſome inſtances of this kind, 


and _ inſtances which are in all reaſon” too 


lin to be urge din ſo grieve and ſerfouF'an 
argument; as chat a// the Rings of the earth 
ien Fa ; | % 4 oW #2 2 


„ 4 x * 
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125 hy ence of Sc glorfion * that if the 
| wh; efus did 9 — bitten, "the world 
1105 = 79 the books +. For if in 
BE each of theſe. pa ges he could 
F a thouſand, 15 Wo Id fignify 
juſt A both as they ate in themſelves of 
no conſeguence, and do not in the leaſt affect 
the general deſgu of revelation, or any of i its 
W doctrines; and becauſe the com- 
mon people muſt immediately perceive that 
ſuch expreſſions are figurative (ſomewhar of 
a like nature being very uſual in languages 
which have not generally ſo much of ampli- 
fication and hyperbole) and never were ſo Hu- 
pid as to underſtand them literally. But to 
come more directly to the main difficulty. 


4. THoss parts of the New Teſtament 
which are expreſs'd in the moſt plain and 
imple manner, give a complete and moſt ra- 
tional account of the perfections and pro- 
' vidence of God, and a noble ſcheme of mo- 

rality ; ſo that the meaneſt of the 
without 3 themſelves at H uk 
EN and proverbial phraſes, allegories, 
parables, and the like; nay, if we ſuppoſe 
that they are not capable of underſtanding 
them; have an excellent ſyſtem of natural 

religion, recommended upon more certain 
principles, and inforc'd by ſtronger motives, 
ne be found in all che writings of ho 
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212 The uſefulneſs and truth of the 
antient philoſophers. And theſe. plain ac- 
counts, the ſenſe of which is obvious and ay 


* 


to all, are a good general explication of all 
the dart p and a ſufficient guard a- 
gainſt errors of conſequence with reſpect to 
any grand point of religion and morality. 


I x will ſignify but little to ſay, that the 

ople actually miſtake figures, parables, al- 
=" Sc. and are led into falſe notions 
by them. For if explaining dark paſſages in 
a book, which, it is generally believed, can 
contain no contradictions and inconſiſtencies, by 
ſuch as are clear and indiſputable, be the 
moſt natural method of interpreting it; a 
method which all who think muſt diſcern 
and approve of ; and if the common people, 
provided they follow this method, and make 


any uſe of their reaſon, cannot be miſled by 


the peculiar tile and phraſe of ſcripture into 
unworthy conceptions of God, or miſtake 
the general nature of true religion; all of 
which is moſt evident, and undeniable; it 


neceſſarily follows, that theſe books are upon 


the whole a plain and uſeful rule, and wiſely 
calculated for the inſtruction of the bulk of 
mankind. ; (AF | 


Tux queſtion is not how they do, but 
how they might eafily underſtand them by 
the common uſe of their reaſon ; their indo- 
lence, careleſneſs, and prejudice, is not the 
leaſt objection againſt the ſufficiency of the 
WELL | crip- 
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re- rule; becauſe if they will not think 


for themſelves, but reſign their underſtand- 


ings and conſciences implicitiy to the direc- 
tion and conduct of others, the plaineſt rule 
we can poffibly conceive'of will be no /#cu- 
rity againſt the moſt abſurd and dangerous 
errors. And accordingly this is moſt noto- 
rious with reſpe& to reaſor, which the au- 
thor of Chriftianity &c. and all the writers 
on the fame fide of the n magnify as 
a moſt eaſy, ſure, and infallible guide; that 
ies clearneſi, univerſality, and Ae to di- 
rect in matters of religion, has been no pre- 
er vati ve againſt the moſt extravagant ſuper- 
ſtit ion, and the vileſt corruptions of natural 
religion and morality. If therefore notwith- 
ſtanding thoſe groſs abuſes of it, it may in 
2tfelf be a plain and obvious rule, ſo "ny 
revelation. 


AND as for what our author objects — 
gainſt the method which I have 


for underſtanding dark paſſages of —.— | 


or at leaft, for preventing the common 
3 from being led into any great miſtakes 

y them, that © if we cart depend on ſin- 
« ple texts; and where there are ſeveral, the 


plameſt are to carry it; the difficulry will 


te be to know which are the plaineſt ; fince 
« the different ſes of chriſtians have ever 
« pretended, that the plaineſt texts are on their 

a lide ; and wonder'd how their adverſaries 
1 * could 
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« could miſtake their meaning; it is ſaying 
in effect that there is no rule in the nature 
of things whereby to | diſtinguiſh, between 


what is clear, and what is obeure.z or;elſe, 


that be the difference in itſeſf ever ſo diſ- 
cernible, the common people can form no 
judgment if there are ſtrong and bold pre- 
tences on both ſides, i. e. in truth want a 
capacity to diſcern between confidence and 
reaſoning. I cannot but take notice here, by 
the way, of the inconſiſtency of this writer's 
principles, when he has different points in 
view; for at ſome times, reaſon. is ./o. plain 
a guide to the common people, that they 
need nothing elſe to teach them the whole haf 
religion, and prevent 41 miſtakes about it; 
but at other, — are a ftuprd herd, deſtitute 
even of common ſenſe, who can't diſtinguiſh 
between plain and figurative expreſſions, and 
are under a kind of necęſity of underſtanding 
figurative and proyerbial ways of ſpeaking, 
parables, allegories, &c, literally; not only 
in oppoſition to the cleareſt dictates of rea- 
ſon, but likewiſe, to the molt expreſs and 
poſitive aſſertions af revelation itſelf. This 
ſhews indeed that ſuch perſons. have a very 
ſtrong inclination to run down reveal d reli- 


gion: but makes it doubtful, whether they 


have any fix'd and uniform ſet of principles 

of their own do offer in the room of it. 
Mein. live ba: 
* P. 325. | ener ewe! 3 

| 5. T1s 


chriſtian revelation\ defended; 21 5 
g. Tis very material and worth obſerving, 
that the generality of the common people do 
not in fac miſunderſtand 'a. great, number 
of the figurative: and proverbial expreſſions 
uſed in ſcripture ;' and are not at à loſs a- 
bout the meaning of thoſe precepts that are 
deliver'd “ after a general, undetermin'd, 
e nay, hyperbolical manner; which ſhews, 


that ſuch a way of writing does not in the 


nature "of © the' thing itſelf hinder, but that 
theſe books may upon the whole be a plain 
rule of conduct fitted ſor the uſe of the but 
F mankind. I ſhall give ſeveral inſtances of 
is Kind both from the Old and New Teſta- 
ment; confining myſelf chiefly to thoſe paſ- 
pages which the author of Chriſtianity &c. 
vas heap'd together as great ob/curzties, and 
general, confuſed, nay falſe accounts of things, 
if taken ftriftly and literally. Dam" 


How few are there among the common 
people, who interpret choſe paſſages accord- 
ing to the letter which impute bodily parts, 
human infirmities, and paſſions to the Deity. *? 
Scarce one in a thouſand. The generality 
firmly believe, that God is an infinite inviſi- 
ble ſpirit; and conſequently, that when he 
is repreſented as having eyes, ears, hands, and 
the like; as fitting upon the circle of the 


1 
earth +; ng ugh Fr qui of the wind. || ; 


and moving 


place to place to obſerve 


* Chriſtianity & c. þ. 251. T I. 40. 12. 
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216 The uſefulneſs and truth of the 
the conduct of his creatures 3 this is only 
accommodated to our preſent once ptions, .and 
exprefling ab/ira# truths 10 55 fach ideas as 
are moſt familiar to the bulk of 
and therefore hey take it to denote no more 
than his. #nowleage, 55 fower, his ſupreme 
majeſty, untverſal providente, Particular care 
and direction of events, and rd inſpec- 
tion of the 4 Hons of men. In like manner, 
when © G04 is repreſented for many . days 
together as viſible on Mount Sinai 7”. the 
people generally underſtand it, not ag 5 the 
nvifeble God 2 was ſeen, but of ſome 
external glory the ſymbol and n n yu 
of his preſence. And thoſe elegant and lofty 
Ae of che divine being, n wh 
the poetica! parts of ſcripture n 
abound, have a natural tendency to ſtr 
not only the vulgar, but more eig, 
minds with the moſt ſolemn awe and venera- 
tion of Him and give the f Rrongeſ and moſt 
elevated ſentiments of is. power and provi- 
dence, which arc figured with fo much pomp 
and nau ſcence; ; 0d REY are of * 
allege * | 
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the Old Teſtament, they go. not underſtand 
ri be had « difent js dgment of things, 

or was ſorry for any 4 -ajþ of is conduct and 
indeed cannot naturally, if they. don't ale 
their reaſon at all, take this to be the ſenſe of 
the revelation, becauſe ther are other paſlages 
that abſolutely deny it *) but as a figurg- 
tive expreſſion denoting, that in ſome. Parti- 
cular cafes he a&ed libe a perſon who really re- 
pented.. Thus with reſpe& to an inſtance 
Which is mention'd by the author of Chrift- 


.qnity &c; when God was highly diſpleaſed 


Sick abonitagble corruptians and wick 
aan of mankind, he did, as far as was con- 


this add as if he 'had 7 wha ty Nang 
made man on the earth +, Again, when he 
put by Saul's family from ſucceeding to; the 
crown of Iſrael after his degeaſe, and com- 
manded the prophet Samuel to anoint David 
in his life-time ; he acted as if he repented 
that he had made Saul king J. And thus like- 
wiſe, when he is repreſented as weary of re- 
'penting ;' what, can e common people, who 


erally: believe that God cant Properly te- 


nt, underſtand by bur the very thi 
that Was — Pugs that inſtead of 155 


Numb. 23. 19. 1 Sam. 95 25. Rom. 11. 24. 
F Page 351, + Gen. 6. 6. H Sam 25. l. 
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found gentler methods to be ineffectual, 3 
that they were iucbrrigiblk offenders, up 
their abſolute ruin, unleſs: they prevente 
by a 1 5 amendment. This meaning of 1 
phraſe maſt have 'been fo evident that none 
| Sed miſtake it, and conſequently it would 


e was ſo fatigue 


218 The uſe "OY and truth of the = 
pending, or removing his Judgments, * hich 


is prevailing whe Meyer to Cry , aid 8 
fire of the reformation and ha 
guilty people had incl in d W 
times paſt, as if be ene of of 


threatned ; he was now determin-d, Havi 


have appear d upon the firſt reading to bc 


be at all to our author's purpoſe, if he 


had only been ſo ingenuous as to quote the 
Whole ſentence, which runs thus; thou. haſt 


Forſaken me, ſaith the Lord, thou art gone 


backward; therefore will I Aretch out my hand 
"againſt thee, ang deftroy thee; I am e 
worth repenting *. 


£1 « KS IN Ge | 


RET when God is aid to ee 


e and to be refreſh'd after having fini- 
ſhed his work of creation, the common peo- 


ple are not ſo / 7 (oe as to imagine, .that 
by hard labour as to need 

oper refreſhment ; bur the eaſy and obvious 
. Mo fo to ALL by this expreſſion is, 
No * chat in fix days God ended the creation of 
the world, "and was pleaſed with what 
his omnipotence” had ct, as Nen 


* Jer. 15. 6. 
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y the model that was ee Fd his 
„a wiſtem ani 8iodneſe,” ntl; 


Taz fame may be ſaid as to , other pat, 
ſages. For inſtance, when it is affirm'd, 
chat God did things to try people; the vul- 
gar in eneral know as. well as this, author, 
that a being whom revelation in the moſt 
diſtinct and expreſs terms, as well as reaſon, 
declares, to be omniſcient, could not do it for 
his own. e but that the perſons 

tryd might have an —— to give an 
3 and noble proof of their virtue 
and integrity; which would be attended 
with very 52 advantages with reſpect to 
themſelves, by attording = a ſtronger aſſu- 
rande of their ſincerity, and conſequently the 
moſt . ſolid ſatigfaction in a review of their 
conduct, and as it is the neceſſary tenden 
of difficult and heroic acts of virtue eſpecial- 
ly, to ſtrengthen very much the inward prin- 
ciples and habits of virtue; and - beſides it 
might be of ſingular uſe as 4 Standing . ex- 
a to aminate and encourge others. 


| Alu, can it be ſuppoſed chat any of 
the ple, when God is faid 70: 7 N 5 in 
wratb „imagine that he took @ raſb oath, 
and ſware in 4 paſſiun? Muſt they not be 
Fer 7. d from the books of the. Old and 


New Teſtament themſelves, 8 
| EOS 4. 250, 


reaſon 
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muſt we amuſe the 
about the propriety of words, whep the thing 
49 


210 The * and truths el 


reaſon of cheir minds, that this is is Ml? 
The general conception that they form of i 72 
is, I make no doubt, that being juſt] 
leaſed with the perverſe and 9 
iour of the elites in the wilderneſs, 
and the many repeated affrones they had 


_ offer'd him, he dechr'd in the 2698. , 


manner, that, unleſs they repented; they ſhould 


not enter into his weſt'®, Add to this, that 


the meaneſt of the e uni ver ſally include 
in their notion — od.” that ogy 12 
reme being; and conſequently, When 

e earing — not in the — 
danger of taking in the common idea of an 
oath, vis. an invocation of, and appeal to 

a ſuperior. And why ſhould the author of 


Chriſtsariity &c. mention this, when he knows 
it is not what the ſcripture means when God 


is at any time ſaid to ear? The real ſenſe 
of ſeripture is certainly very intelligible, and 
rational; for the form of what it calls God's 
oath is, as I live, faith the' Lord ++; i. e. as 
ſure as I exit ſuch and fueh things are 


true, or ſhall come lo paſs. Now what ex- 


ception is there in reaſon. againſt this? or 
rid with idle cavili 


intended by them is eafily, and uni 


underſtood, and intirely 7 #4 and Gefen 

In this writer's notion of an oath tis 5 

doubtedly true that God cannot fwear ; and 
'tis as undeniable, that there is not 4 Angle 
Iſ. 95. 11. 1 Ex. 33. II. Heb. 6. 13. 
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paſſage, either i in the Old or New Teſtament, 
that ſo much as intimates he ever did; ſuch 
objections therefore are trifling with man- 
kind in the gr roſſeſt manner, and a much 
reater, diſcredit: to the perſons that make them 
rw to the ſcriptures.againſt which they are 
urged. For the whole of what is ſaid a- 
mounts only to this, that an idea is fᷣx d to 4 
word which the author of Chriſtianity &c. 
does not think proper ; i. e. which is not the 
uſual acceptation of it nom, tho it might be 
very commonly uſed this way, by the age 
when theſe books were firſt written (who, 
as words are arbitrary, had certainly a right, 
by general conſent, to fix what meaning to 
Be. they pleas d ) but it cannot be pre- 
t any real inconvenience could 

Kl from it; becauſe the ſenſe of the 
word is ſo clearly determin d, that none in 


that age, nor in any age of the War . | 


could: poffibly miſtake it. 


IN like manner, when God i is faid © 70 

5 2385, and in one place 70 hiſs for a 
t 1s in the — — part of the river 
* of Egypt, and for the bee that is in 
« the land of Aſſyria *,” there are ſcarce 
an y.of the common people that can be ſup- 
| 5 to underſtand it literallß; nor Was 


the leaſt likelihood that they would, 


either in the age when theſe writings were 
(compoſed, ſuch ſtrong poetical Wc. being 
NM 252. J. 7. 18. | 
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uſefulneſs and truth 27 is 


common and familiar Fs or aſter- 
pars e ſeriptures themſelves, i Mex con- 
fine their inquiries there, giving he moſt 
exalted conceptions of the Deity. chat hu- 
man reaſon can form. On the contrary, the 
general ſenſe of this paſſage i is; ſo very ob- 
vious rl, even a 59 85 ſuperficial reader can Nike 
miſs of it, (tho he may n 1 
, and aut; of. . kala Y vix. 
that the 'meaneft creatures are ſu * to 
God's command; and that he makes uſe 
of them as the inſtruments of his wiſe and 


righteous providence, to bri lation on a 
fn _ degenerate people. 1 * 


Ts a miſtake to imagine, Se che / 
and /iteral ſenſe is always the moſt 
even to the vulgar. For when ſuch Aion 
are attributed-to the ſupreme being, as are 
inconfiſtent with thoſe plain accounts of his 
nature and perfections which revelation al- 
ways inculcates, as well as with the notions 
that 724ſon ſuggeſts; the Jiteral ſenſe is evi- 
dently unnatural. If therefore when God is 
faid\to %%, none who are not quite deſtitute 
of all reflection can take it to be literall 
true; and if the thing intended by i it * 
L plain that all muſt immediately perceiye it; 
phat ill conſequence. can bly follow 
from the uſe of ſuch a figurative expteſſion? 
Tis moſt certain, that in this paſſage of 
Haiab, it is ſo far from having a tenden 
N the of readers imo Jo 
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and, 89 Kr thoughts of God; that in its 
natura Kale, a ſenſe which it is not 
e one in ten thouſand will miſtake, 
it pives them à very ſtrong and wt idea of 
his univerſal dominion, and providence. 
Bur if the author of Chriſtianity &c. de- 
— * to burleſque the phraſe itſelf, as well as 
NN it as very obſcure to the common 
and likely to lead them into /ow 
a hy conceptions of the Deity ; 
which ſeems os to haye been his inten- 
tion by his manner of introducing it; I 
think, to ſpeak modeſtly, that he has not 
ſhewn any great judgment, or {kill in criti- 
ciſm, For beſides that the general and ob- 
vious ſenſe of it, which the people cannor 
well miſtake, is it and rational; the meta- 
pbor itſelf by which it is expreſs d is ex- 
ceedingly pertinent and beautiful; intimating 
the aue command of the great creator 
by his ſpeaking to the loweſt rank of creatures 
as it were in their own . ſo that oy 
as readily follow him as their leader, as bei 
of an higher order, who are directed by an 
intelligent and rational principle; 1 8 are 
always prepar d to obey his /immons, and 
execute the great deſigns of his 3 
And was 1 to an author into a me 
to make himſelf completely ridiculous, I would 


adviſt him to write a critic in the ſame 
manner upo ade with ec e boft, as is fre- 


tical - 
So 22 


7 Practis d W 


4 jo 9 rr N 4 — 
5 F 
5 2 2 * 4 


EE 


bows q how: much ſoever applauded, and cele- 
brated ; tho thro the partiality of the age it 


feveral texts of ſcripture to prove Moſes to be 

2 God; hay, the Lord God of the {ſraelites; 
In order “ to thew (as he ſays) how little 
we are to depend on words and phraſes ;*” 
J. e. to ſhew F nobody denies, that we 


— an ide 
A 
e 


8 
3 deicri 7 

which — — true; but have been 

admird however. by [cher 9 enus's of 

1 e — 87 the 2 mity of 

og et and grandeur | 


of the ful Ia the mean time tis a 
hiable- much, that tis really as 
cenfure beauties and elegancies in 
ed wWritrhgs, as in any common au- 


may not meet with equal diſcouragement. 
For mean and fpiteful har ne) are in them- 
felves wards ꝗ c tible for being ſuf- 


fered to FH the world, and becauſe they 
are not actually received with. th W e 


chey deſerve. |; BY 5 


A &AtN; our author 105 FRE EP 


are hot always to defiant them literalh, 


But does this writer . believe, that oy 


of the gieuneſt of the ever were, or 
ever could be induc'd to d if there had 
| * Chia ny 7331 No. ; 6 . 15 4955 


uw, 2 - been 


ex * en ust 


je whe ſure ex 


in _ — 5 as figurative, —_— can do 
no hurt, even tho their preciſe. meaning be 
unintelligible to the bulk of mankind. Let 


us ſuppoſe therefore, that the common — 
are not likely to find out the true ſenſe 


of eboſe texts; 5 will be the conſequence 


of ſuch a ſuppoſition? Willi it follow, that 
the books in which ſuch paſſages are found 
are of no autbority? or Vas they may not, 
notwithſtanding,” be upon the whole, a plain 
and 1ſ %u rule of religion and morality ?. Noe 
in the leaſt. For let the number of mere un- 


intelligibles (by which I mean ſuch things, as 


very many of the common people, in every 


age, are not likely thoroughly to underſtand,) 
be much I believe, ir really is; 


greater 
if the books of the Old and New Teſtament 


give a plain and rational account of the per- 


and providence of God, and 4 good 
general ſcheme of religion 9 up- 
on the beſt principles, and by ſtronger mo- 
r if chis 
account may be 1 — — whether the de- 
8 par &c. be ſeen or not ; 


underſtood by All (as 


if 


„ * 4 * 0 . 
9 - 


* . 
* 


2176 Thi-uſifulneſsand ruth of the 


if there be2. ſaicient 
| God, of 
Ct fall into m7 


e 


3 3 
3 . 


guard in tht! books 
5 againſt all errors diſhonobrable to 
ious to the practice of true 
and virtue; und the common le 
this hind; if 
make any uſe of their 1, and follow. the 
natural. — 3 method of explaining: dark 
and gu wa cs apes by ſuch as clear and 
—— y —— of very / great 
advantage as 4 ftanding rib, _ 3 
N „ janet and 1 

4 WAVE: hicherrs Pot the ous 
tion that can be made, vi. x. 4 
part of the people, in - theſe more 

are not likely to under ſtand the of 
thoſe texts relating to Moſes; mand ſhen, 
that no ill conſequence can follow from , 
becauſe they never did, and tis utterly im- 
probable they ever ui gut that abſurq ſenſe 
them, which our author inſinuates; 
but, in reality, theſe pallages have nothing 
of 9 or obßhſcurity in them, but are 
very plain and inteiligible tb every common 
— Thus, for ihſitince, "when we on- 
ider Meſes as f ee f God, 
thete is — the leaſt 228 
rty in bis promifang rann in due ſtaſon.' 
ſuab as kept his comimnandments' ; and. - | 
Fe/oua, that he would be with. bim in carſy- 
1g the Fame d Canaan 5 of, ay 


1 13; 14. Ii &c. den, 320 5 


1 


epos 


* | IF 0% ing, 


ebriftian-reve evelation defended. 227: 
ing, chat he did great works, yea, miracles 
in the fipht of the Iraelites, on purpoſe that 
2 9 know that he was the Lord their 
when the Lordiſaid to bim, 
2 " Fees rap prvencs Cad to Pharaoh, and 
Aaron by brother: ſhall be thy' prophet f; the 
ab vious meaning of the text, which imme 
diately occurs to all, is, that God deputed 
him to act in his name, and give Pea. bis: 
commands, and a pointed th becauſe he 
was the better | to be his meſſenger 
and mouth to Pharaoh : and therefore tis ex- 
preſly ſaid in another place, and may ſerve 
for a full explication of the paſſage we are 
now conſidering, that Aaron ſhould be to 
him inſtead of a mouth, and he to Aaron in- 
Lead of . Farther, as God imploy'd 
Mofes in pringin the Oy of Ifrael out 
of Egypt, the ſame work m — 
* of ſpeaking that are 4 
I languages, be attributed to 
both; to God as the principal and immediate 
author of their deliverance, and to Mer as 
his inſtrument. As he was the meſſenger and 
ber of God, and gave ſigficient creden- 
trails — — — Ai, fit and 
nece the peo acknowledge 
him under that — and believe in 
him, as well as in God that ſent him. And 
the phraſe being baptized into, or into the 


name of any. perſon, as it is explained by 


3 29. 5, 6. 1 Cxod. 1. Exod, 4. i. 
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0 Thoſeſumſend reuſe 


St. Ruul in that very — in Which he 
ſays, figuratively and allufoelyonly;"that'the 
aelites were: baptized — Moſes , 'implies 
— chis ; that by the ceremony 
of 2 we give ourſelves up to his c 

du, as one authoriz d and appointed by God 
to be our leader; declare 28 we are his 4% 


ciples, and make a publick (profeſſion of that 


erer which one ſenchims to . n 
Aare 8} 

Aub r it is "ſaid, that « Moſes is 

« pray d to, under the appellation of Lord, 
«to. forgive n; the true ſtate of che 
caſe is this. In one of the paſſages re- 
ferred to, we are told, chat God being 
diſpleas d with Aaron and Miriam, for 
ſpeaking againſt Moſes, ſmote Miriam with 
a leproſy : upon which Aaron, in a ſubmiſ- 


five manner, | begg'd of Moſes to forgive the 


offence they had commirred- againſt him, as 
the-perſon appointed by God to be their com- 
mander and leader, (which was but a point 
of Juſtice, ” and a neceſſary reparation of che 
injury he had done him, ) and believing that 
Miriam s cure depended on his prayer to 
God for her, deſired him to intercede in her 


behalf. Theſe words, Alas, my Lord, ] be- 
ſeech thee, lay not the fin u 18, aa bofidies we 


have done fooliſhly, and wherem we have fin- 


ned I, can't poſſibly mean any thing elſe, in 
4 their fr, and moſt:0bv;ous — 27 He 


® Cor. 0. . 


+ Numb. 12. 11. nf dee ch. 1. 13, 1.45 


\ the 


* 
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the character of the e who ſappli- 
cates, 43 the notion 'he- muſt" neceſlarily 
have of him to a ona io Bp: and no 
rejudice can pervert” ſo plain a aſſage, but 
a would Shure and darken NE thing 3 
eſpecially if we add what immediately fol- 
lows, that Moſes, inſtead of pretending to 
do any thing by an authority, and power 
inherent in himſelf, cried unto the Lord, 
ſaying, Heal her now, O God, I _— thee, 
Let ber not be as one dead *, 


Tux other text 1 need bor juſt ſer before 
the reader, to ſhew, that tis intirely 7mperti- 
nent; Then Paraoh. called for Moſes and 
Aaron, and ſaid, I have ſinned againſt; the 
Lord your God, and againſt you. Now'there- 
fore forgive, I pray thee, my ſin, only this 
ance.; and entreat the Lord your God, that 
be may take away from me 'this death only +. 
What cavilling is here about the words fin, 
and forgiveneſs? I cannot but think, that 
the author of Chriſtianity &c. has, in this 
affair, inn d againſt all rules of decency ; and 
.ought 70 _ to be forgiven; or, in other 
words, to aſk pardon of the world, for this 
extravagant triſing with che men an 
"i ee | 


" HE 7 ix be aid, char derte of this eee 
been actuallh urg d to prove the fame _—_ 


: * Numb, 12. 13. | 1 Exod. 10. 16, 17. Es {OT 
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2 30 The uſe efulneſs and mir, 


in one of the moſt confiderable* controverſies 
among chriſtians; 1 anſwer, that I am as 


free to condemn . that uſe of them there, as 


here ; but this, is nothing towards proving 
che main point, the y of ſcripture” in 
hg ay, the quite. contrary may rather 
be inferr'd from it. For as the very /ame' 
ſort of texts are univerſally, and immediately 
underſtood when they relate to Mo/es; the 


reaſon why they are miſapply d in any other 
caſe can't be the obſcurity of the texts them- 


ſelves, but it muſt be owing to ſome acciden- 
tal prejudice. 


LET us now conſider briefly ſome of the 
texts of the New Teftament, which the author 
of Chriſtianity &c. fancies to be very obſcure, 
and confus'd; and we ſhall find, chit compa- 
red with other aſſages in which the ſame 
things are more 18 explain d, and with 
the general tenor of the chriſtian revelation, 
they have a natural and eaſy ſenſe that can't 
well be miſtaken. The main of what he 
has advanced upon this head is really find- 
ing fault with the language in which the New 
Teſtament was written, for being different 
from the genius of modern languages ; and 
indeed tis very eaſy to talk in Are about 


figures, and peculiar 41 e ways of ſpeaking 


that render the deſign ele old books ve- 
ry diſtcn and — 7 but if it be found, 
that even thoſe faſſages which are yrg'd as 


the 
_— i 
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the. ſtrongeſt proofs of their  0b/cyrity, are 
almoſt wver/olly underſtood in their juſt 


and proper. lenſe, what will become of all 
this /hew 
only ſta 


of reaſoning? Ir will appear to be 
y Garting imaginary difficulties, and amu- 
ſing ourſelves with empty ſpeculations againſt 
fats and experience. For if particular texts 
are very ſeldom miſtaken; by the meaneſt of 
the people, this is the moſt convincing ar- 
gument in the world that they are in them- 
Jelves ſufficiently clear and intelligible. © © 


Now ſo the caſe ſtands moſt evident- 
ly with reſpe& to the greateſt part of thoſe 
texts, the meaning of which our author has 
laboured to prove to be intricate and per- 
Plex d to the common people; the true ſtate 
of the caſe, I ſay, is quite contrary to what 
he has repreſented it, viz. that they are ge- 
nerally and thoroughly underſtood. Where is 
the man who ſuppoſes, that when our Sa- 
viour ſays, Think not I am come to ſend peace 
on earth; I came not to ſend peace hut u 
ford b, his words are to be interpreted 
firitly 3 as if it was the direct deſign of his 
miſſion. to put the world in a flame, angto 
promote and incourage contention and va- 
riance amongſt mankind, and the dreadful 

it and miſeries of war? Nay, who that 
\ knows any thing of the mild, benevolent, and 
amiable temper which the chriſtian religion 


& * {> Ye  v 2 * 1 
Matt. 10. 34. 
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131 Theuſefulneſs and truth of the 
infpices, van poſſibly entertain uch a thought 
ag this? On the contrary, conſult the ſowef 
of che vulgar who think at all about it, and 
—— that the ſenſe of this paſſage 
_—_— ay agreed upon among them, and 
choy wi concar in ſome ſuch paraphraſe 
of as this : x Do not expect that I'ſhall 
« be 1quretly 'own'di and ſubmitted to, or 
<< that, my religion will be readily. and peace- 
<-ably: uach 1 if you do; the event 
« will defeat an appoint your 
ons; 5 I was ng and crvitive 
« "mankind, and root out of their nature 
< all jour, unſeciable and miſchievous paſſions, 
and to make them gentle, affable and con- 
5 « deſcending in their behaviour, yet, thro' 
*, the prevailing degeneracy and corruption 
e of the world, I ſhall prove the occa/fiorn 
* of ſtrife and diſeord, of unnatural heats 
* and » an:mofities, of violent hatreds and 
* bloody maſſacres, and men will, upon the 
« account of my religion, break - thro' the 
* bonds of nature, and the ſtrongeſt ties of 
% humanity ; as if indeed the very end of my 
coming was, not fo give peace, hut rather 
di viſſan ; to ſet a man at variance again 
<- bis "father, and the daughteragainſt ber mo- 
©: ther, and the 1 ES 1 ber 
* voller ix leu 3 880 


a * 


5 Aealiz Oben itt ſaid, — come 
to me, and hate not his father « and er, 


E Luke 12. 51. W 4 
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und due, and children; and brethren; and 
1 his: own life alſo, be cannot 

my. diſciple * 8. the ſenſe of this text is 
never the leſs chu, becauſe the expreſſions 
us d in it are ve. And accordingly, 
none of the moſt ignorant of the common 
people ever underſtand it Iiterally, (their 
conſtant practice, even while they profeſs 
to have the hope of grad cbriſt iane, is an 
evident demonſtration of the contrary) but 
only of a comparative hatred; i. e. in other 
words, that they are oblig'd to forſake their 
deareſt friends and relatives, and ſacrifice 
their moſt valuable worldly intereſts, nay life 
2tſelf, rather than renounce chriſtianity, or 
do any thing inconſiſtent with the obliga- 
tions of their religion and conſcience; which 
is the very explication that Chriſt himſelf has 
you! of it; in other parallel paſſages. ' He that 

eth father or mother more than me, is not 
avorthy of me; and he that loveth fon, or 
daughter more than me, is not worthy of me. 
And he: that taketh not his croſs, and follow- 
eth after me, i. e. who is not always pre- 
par d to ſuffer, whenever he is called to it, 
in defence of my religion, #5. not*20or thy of 
me. He that findeth bis life, ſhall loſe it; 
and he that lojeth bis life for my ſake, \ſhall 
find it T. And there is no man that hath left 
houſe, or brethren, or fiſters, or father, or 
mot ber, or wife, or children, or | lands, for 


| *® Luke 14. 26, | 4 Marte 10. 37, 38, 33. 
902 2 | | my 


134 — "the 
my and i be gofpels, but he Dal recaive 
an — fold wtf 2 and 
brethren, and \fefters, and. mother, a «bib; 
dren; and landi, —— — rms 3 1. e. in a 
ſenſe of his Integrity, : of the greatneſs of his 
mind, and his manly heroic behaviour, he 
ſhall enjoy ſuch inward ſatisſaction, and fuch 
pleaſing views of the approbation and fa- 
vour of the ſupreme governor of the world, 
as muſt make even a ſtate of perſecution vaſt- 

preferable to the be/t accommodations and 
ploaſures of outward lite, when ſecur'd by a 
baſe and cowardly betraying the intereſts of 
truth and virtue ; and m the world to came 
en hfe *. Sean 


Tx fame is true as to the following 
texts, which are mentioned likewiſe as very 
obſcurely, and maccurately expreis'd, wiz. that 
the ſenſe of them is eafily and almoſt uni- 
werſally underſtood. Blefſed be ye poor Þ,- is 
never taken abſolutely; but — of 
the poor in ſpirit, or fuch as have an hum» 
ble mind, and moderate deſires fuited' to 
their circumſtances, and are contented with 
that condition in which providence has placid 
them. Bleſſed are ye that hunger , of them 
that hunger after righteouſneſs. Woe unta ye 
#1ch , of ſuch perſons only who truft, or re-: 
poſe their ultimate happineſs in ricbes, and 
do not lay out their wealth in acts af bene- 


* Mar. 10. 29, 30. I Zoho 6. 20. 15 Ver. _ 


* 12 24. 
| * ficence 
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ficence and liberality. Bleſſed are they that 
burn , bleſſed are ye that weep +, not of 
afflicted and diſconſolate in general; but of 

enitent mourners for fin, and thoſe. who 
Rees tender and compaſſionate ſenſe of the 
ſorrows and miſeries of their fellow-crea- 
tures. And on the contrary, woe unto yon 
that laugh now 7, is not interpreted as con- 
demning a chearful ſprightly temper, or inno- 
cent recreation; but of the vain, the imperti- 
nently gay, the voluptuous, who make plea- 
ſure their buſineſs ; unmindful of the great 
concern of life, and utrer ſtrangers to thoſe 
grave and ſolid reflections which ſo well be- 
come rational beings. 


8 o likewiſe, take no thought for the mor- 
row ||, is never underſtood to exclude a 
dent care to prov ide a comfortable ſubſiſt- 
ence; or ſuch a w/e and cautions manage- 
ment of worldly affairs, as is moſt likely to 
enable men, both to ſupport themſelves and 
their families decently and honourably ar 
preſent, and to lay a foundation for laſting 
ONS happineſs, and guard againſt Fu- 
ure misfortunes ; but only that perplexing 
and anxiaus concern about futurity, which 
makes them ſuſpicious and deſponding, de- 
ſtroys their reliſh of preſent pleaſures, ' and 
torments them with imaginary evil; and 
argues beſides great diſtruſt of the wiſdom 

Mat. $. 4. 1 Ib, ver, 25. + Luke 6. 41. 


1 Matt, 6. 34 
18 NX f ö and 


236 The uſefulneſs and truth of the 
and goodneſs of providence z; which, as it 
has made proviſion for che, conſtant, ſupport 


of the animal. gol vegetable world. cant be 


1 
* 


ſuppoſed to babe neglected furniſhing ꝓro- 
per accommodations for the rational, vaſtly 
the moſt voble part of the creation, and to 
have left them alone expos d to neceſſary want 
and miſery. 1 N Menne *Y 2 7% n 


1614 


AND how very | few comparatively are 
they, who underſtand theſe ſayings literally, 
He that. taketh away thy. coat, let him have 
_ thy-cloak alſo *;. and re/iſt not evil, but who- 
- ſeever ſball ſmite thee on thy right cheek, turn 
o him the other alſo ; how exceeding. few, 
I ſay, are they in compariſon who have in- 
terpreted theſe texts with ſo rigorous a ftrit#- 
"gh as to think all /elf-defence, and guarding 
tbeir property unlawful? The expreſſions 
here us d are proverbial, and in this view, tbe 
+ bulk. of the: people have always conſider' d 
hem; and put this general moſt uſeful, ſenſe 
upon them, © that inſtead, of indulging; a 
.* revengeful humour, and returning evil for 
devil ʒ they ought rather to recede frgm 
£,.their;right- in little matters, and put up 
ſmall affronts, as being the moſt likely way, 
upon the whole, to preſerve the peace of 
Hyſociety, and prevent the increaſe of con- 
ie Fenton and diſorder; whereas the inſiſting 
upon. full ſatigfaction for every triſling in- 


gs 
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4 fury Whether real, or imaginary, and be- 
«Hg intent upon a ſrict rrtaliation, has a 
« natural tendency to irritate. and inflame 
<' more amd more the paſſions of both the 
parties at variance, and make differences 
and animoſities perpetul. 


Aa ( V . 33) 


ONE — have and give 
alms *, is generally taken juſt as it was in- 
tended, not as a rule for all ages; but as 
peculiar” to the firſt: times of chriſtianity. 
And even then it was not properly a pre- 
cept, as the author of N &e. ſtyles 
it, not a lau of univerſal, and indiſpenſible 
obligation; but only an exhortation to a 
thing that was thought expedient in a par- 
ticular circumſtance. Nay, the cuſtom itſelf 
was far from being general: for we find in 
all the epiſtles to Gentile converts, and even 
to the dr/pers'd ſews, the uſual diſtinctions of 
rich and poor mention'd, without the leaſt 
mark of diſlite, or cenſure. - It ſeems to me, 
that this uſe prevail'd ch:efly, if not only in 
the land of Fudea; and very probably, for 
à reaſon peculiar to the ſtate of that coun- 
try and people. For as Chriſt and his apo- 
ſtles knew that the Jeus would in a little time 
be defiroy'd, and that then their property would 
be raviſd d from them, and their poſeſſtons 
become a prey to the injuſtice and violence 
of their victorious oppreſſors; they might 
Lale 12. 23. | 
Mmm * * with 


with reaſon think it more fab, — 


they ſhould — —— 

of chriſtians, and che relief Tee 
their tieceflitous and ſufferi had 
fall into the hands of — erers, and 
miniſter to their riot, and luxus « + How- 
ever this is certain, that even in Feri _—_ 
a — of -gonds was not abſolut 
in the caſe of Anoneas St. — 
— yd that vile his land remain d 
unſold it as his own ;' and after it was fold, 
it was in his own power, free from any obli- 
garion vine or human to make it a common 


fock, and he might have done with it what- 
2 —— fit. In all theſe paſſages 
tis — mn ſenſe of ſeripture is very 
un 


obvzous, and genera 
chriſtians. And indeed, I can't ſee how they 
ſhould be led to underſtand any of them 
Arictiy, and ahhſoluteiy, not only if they make 
uſe of their reaſon to dire their mquicies; 
but if they interpret the New Teſtament 4 
halt, and take the explications there given 
them; which it is fo far from needing any 
great pains and labour to find out, that they 
e occur 1 —_— 
[ : 2881 Ar \ #1 


| Tv orb be endes to ee e an 
hal thro' all his fancied * er, andi oÞ- 
ſeuritiesz\however, I all add an inffance 
or two farther, © Things commanded (he 
" * 90) are faid K* not to be com- 

% manded 


by common 


ene 239 
<. inanded; ns, 1 poke: nor to: your fathers, 
onen commanded them: in that. day I brought 
& them-out 'of the lund / Egypt, 
te. burnt- offerings and Jaerifices — But for 


gr 

ags commanded are ſaid not to be 
8 umnded, tis ſcarce poffible that any 
ſnould iſtate the ſenſe of the place, and 
it literally. Let us take the matter 
in this view. This very writer is ſuppos d, 
by the —— Y &c. * to 
believe, thut 0 s cri 
were commanded by _— ; rl ark 
nere jet to imagine, that he could be guil 

— a [glaring contradictiun and — 
fhenoy as to deny this, and it will never 
enter into the n of any reader. 
So that there is not the /eaft difficulty in 
this paſſage; but taking the whole of it 
in cumnecfton, 1 is as /0bVIOUS as 
* thing can Hufe not unto 
lee Yor cummundeded them, &c. — 
ing vurm offerings und ſucriſices; but \ this 
'theng dm,” I ithem, ſaying, obey thy 
 Wirce: g i. e. the latter, obedience to moral 

was what 1 requir d, aid 
mer I laid but &##fle ſtreſs on in com- 
; — it; nay, in caſes in which they 
may vaterfere, and come. into competition,” I 
never cummanded burnt and ſacrifites. 
Such clkar obſeurities; and eaſy. difficulties as 
theſe ve may allow ever ſo great a number 

-*. Chriſtianity dec. pv 33 a mu. (ehh 
bbb ren of, 
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| — T defired mercy and not "ſacrifice f, 
£4. e. rather than ſacrifice ; for to this ſenſe we 


are naturally led by the latter "Gol ve the the 
verſe, and the alt 4 * 


of, wikhout ar all leſſening the” uſtfwine of 

— or ea aw Gann) » Kind: 
which, I 'know not why they ate omitted, 
but becauſe tis -ondenjable they are wniver- 
fal under ſtood, and à natural keys for the 


interpretation of thik; and all other texts tb 


che like purpoſe. » Labour not for tht meat 
whieh-periſheth, but for thut meat which en- 
dureth: unto everlaſting l 1 ife*; er your affec- 
cares; and which is a very exact parallel 
iment, as well as the manner of ex- 


8. . 14 | weg 30 
abi 
i 1 SHALL / 4 — this: TR the 
— of a late moſt excellent and learned 
Writer, who, in obſerving upon cc the un- 
bounded manner, in which the general 
* duty of ſubjection to ſuperiors, 2 
relative — of life, is expreſs'd 


Nas! 98 Cpt Mina parents and 
+ maſters in all t —— e 
ect to their on 1 


WE ut] Reaſon, and — — 
and Ion 3 of all language, 


* * LS Fo 11 Ne 
0, ©, — 3. 2. mT, | 
J. 20 22. — ir. 4. A 4 Dr. ser- 
vel, Iii — I — N 22 xy I 


8 E ſdheweth 


— — 


+, ſheweth, that in theſe and all other the like 
* . expreſſions, the phraſe, in every thing and in 
“ all things, muſt neceſſarily be underſtood to 
*«.-mean only, in all things juſt, in all tbing. 
e lawyful, in all things that are honeſt and fit 
4 fo be done. In human writings, theſe, ge- 
% neral manners of expreſſion, ariſing from 
« the known and vulgar uſe of language, 
r are never. miſunderſtood : and therefore 
4 to miſunderſtand them in the /acred books 
te only, is mere perverſneſs. The goſpel nei- 
* ther inlarges nor diminiſbes any ſupertor's 
e power; it neither adds to, nor takes from 
* any enferior's right. In theſe caſes, it only 
% confirms and explains the obligations of 
“ nature; and inforces the practice of the 
e reſpective duties, with ſtronger and more 
powerful motives. As therefore in all 
« other writings, ſo in ſcripture likewiſe; 
the true, the natural, and evident meaning 
* of ſuch phraſes as theſe, in all things, in 
every thing, and the like; is not what the 
«< word, all, ſuggeſts in its /ingle ſignifica- 
tion; but what the vulgar ſenſe of it is, in 
© ſuch ſſions and ſentences, When we 
are taught that the commands of God, or the 
6e laws of truth and right, ate to be obey d in 
all tbings; the nature of the thing, not the 
« force of the fingle word, ſhevrs that the 
obedience is to be uni uerſal and without 
« exception. In other caſes, where the very 
&« {ame words are uſed (as, in the text, Ser- 
« vants obey your an in all things;) the 


na- 
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nature of the thing there. likewiſe no leſs. 
* kt ſhews, that this abedience in all 
confiflency 


„wich the commands of any fuperior maſter. 
either on earth or in eaven. In 410! 


Mm thi is to be: limited, by its 


language, the ſignification of \every. word 
1 nech depends upon the ober words 


e with which it is Weg : and where 
_ © no; controverſy | is concern'd, nor prejudice. 
« interpoſes, tis always underſtood, and can- 
© not; but be underſtood to be ſo, by all un- 
W all capacities equal- 
« ly, from the higheſt to the meaneſt. 
| When the ſcripture mentions the everlaſt- 
« ing God, tis not the force of the word 
" Tn rh but the application of it to 
« the firft cauſe and author of all things, 
«that, makes it denote a true and abſolute. 
te eternity: for when the ſame ſcripture 
1s 
e underſtood by all men both of the greateſt 
ce and of the ſmalleſt er that ĩit 
there ſignifies only /uch a duration, as is 
* Proper to the ſubject of which it is ſpoken. 
ln the queſtion about tranſub/ antiatian, 
« the writers of che church of Rome al- 


« dexſtandings, and 


cc 


* 


« mentions the everlaſting mountains, 


« ledge with great confidence, that the na- 


cc tural, the literal, the Wi and 5 . 


* ſenſe. of. the words, This is my. body, 


« plainly 3 in favour of their ſide of OY 
* queſtion, - And yet in reality the very 

« Contrary to this, 18 evidently true. For 
2. the natural, the / teral, the firſt and 6. 


= VOUS. 


— 1 1 r 1 8 


chriſtian revelation" defended." 243 
© vious {ſenſe of the phraſe; is not that which 
<«-ariſes from the ſignification of the word 
«body fingly, but that which ariſes from its 
« natural fignification in /ach an expreſſion, 
«wherein commemorative ' bread is affirm'd__ 
to be the body of him who is commembtated 
«thereby. When a picture is ſpoken of, as 
being the perfor it repreſents ; the natural, 
« the literal, the firſt and cbvrous ſenſe of 
ee the expreſſion, is not that tis really, but 
« that tis repreſentatively, When our Lord 
« fays, I am the true vine ; the queſtion is 
« not what the word, vine, naturally ſigni- 
« fies in other caſes ; but what it there moſt 
« naturally and obviouſly ſignifies, when a 
« teacher calls himſelf à vine, and his f 
« Jowers its branches.” In like manner, 
when a perſon ſent from God to inſtruct 
mankind declares, that he that eateth his 
fleſh, and drinketh his blood, hath eternal 
life * ; tis the moſt unnatural thing in the 
world, (and what, we may be fure, none 
would ever think of but in the heat” of 
diſpute, and under ſuch violent prejudices as 
will pervert and darken even /elf-evident 
truths) to underſtand” him Hzterally ; or to 
apprehend that he meant any thing more by 
it than entertaining, and improving his doc- 
trine, which tended to promote purity" and 6 
vertue, the fe, and hettth of the ſoul and . 

by that means to prepare men for a happy 
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immortality. Our Sayiour has indeed him- 


\ U K 
* h 


ſelf directiy pointed our this ſenſe to us, by 
ſaying, . The words which T ſpeak unto. you, 
they are. ſpirit, and hfe *; and the figure 
here us'd is the very ſame which we find 


deſcrib'd as killing her beafts ; mingling her 


wine; and. furniſbing ber table; as ſendin; 
forth her maidens, and crying upon the high 
Places of the city,. come eat of my bread, 
and drink ' of the wine which T have mingled; 
i. e. as it immediately follows, for/ake the 
fookiſh, and live, and go in the way of un- 
derflanding +. nn 


HAVING prov'd thus largely, that the 
people do not in fact miſunderſtand a great 
number of the figurative, and proverbial ex- 
preſſions us'd in ſcripture; and are not at 
a li about the meaning of thoſe. precepts 
which according to the author of Chri/ti- 
anity &c. © are deliver'd after a general un- 
*-determin'd, nay, hyperbolical manner ;” 


and conſequently, that ſuch a way of wwri- 


ting does not, in the nature of the thing 


. 7t/elf, hinder, but that the books of the 
Old and New Teſtament may, upon the 
Whole, be a plain rule of conduct, firted for 
general inſtruction, and uſe: I ſhall pro- 
ceed one ſtep farther, and endeayour to 


ſh ew, - N 


® Jo. 6. 63. 4 Prov. 9. 2, 3, 5, 8. , 
6. THAT 


chriſtian revelation, defended. 145 


..b. Tur the peaple might as, eafily un. 
r/zand. thoſe. texts, the true meaning of 
which they iſapprebend, and pervert; or, 
in other words, that following the /ame 
0 vould as certainly diſcover the ſenſe 
of the /atter, as it does that of the former; 
and that there is as plain and full a guard, 
in the books themſelves, againſt the errors 
which they fall into, fo fn as they affect 
important principles of religion, or moral 
obligations, (and theſe are all the errors 
that it is of any conſequence to prevent) as 
againſt choſe which they eſcape ; ſo that the 
rule itſelf is equally clear and zntelligible in 
both caſes, . and tis nothing but mens indo- 
lence and prejudice that make the difference, 
with reſpe& to their underſtanding the e- 
veral parts of it. 2 


Fon inſtance, when bodzly parts, and Hu- 
man infirmities, and paſſions are aſcrib'd to 
God, I have ſhewn, that there are very fe 
who take theſe paſſages Hrictiy, and literally; 
not only becauſe the liceral ſenſe contradicts 
thoſe natural notions of the deity which 
_ reaſon ſuggeſts, but is directly weinende to 

plain and expreſs declarations of ſcripture, 
that he is an inte inviſible ſpirit x. And 
may they not as egfily ſee, that God could 
not in a proper ſenſe, or by an immediate ope- 
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126 The uſefwheſs and truth of the 
ration and influence on his mind, harden Pha- 
ran? heart ; ſince this is as evidently con- 
trary to Fraſon; and to the moſt clear and 
Taßtive reftimony of revelation, that he run- 
nor be "tempted with evil, non tempteth am 
man i; and eſpecially when ie is fuid to be 
done only in /uch à way, as is conſiſtent with 
Pharaoh's hardening bis own heart +? As 
our Saviour ſaid of himſelf, that he came not 


to ſend peace on earth,” but a ford 7; purely, 


becauſe his religion would prove the oc 
fon of much confuſion and violence in the 
world, quite contrary to its 4% gn, and na- 
rural and moſt manifeſt tendency; fo God is 
ſaid to have Harden d Pharaoh's heart, be- 
cauſe his removing his judgments, and fuf- 
fering the Magicians to perform, for a time, 
the ſame miracles that of ?s and Aaron did. 
was the occa/ion of his hardening his own 
heart, Thie is the account given in the 

hiſtoty itſelf; and nothing can be more 

lain, both from the relation we have of 


the fact, and the general doctrine of revela- 


tion, than that this dreadful effect was not, 
and could not be owing to an abſolute decree 
of God that he ſhould not repent, or to = 
pofirrve and efficacious influence upon hi 
mind, but ſolely 10 bis « own . and 
wickedneſs. 


. Jam. 1. 73. Wann 7 — 10 
T Mat. 10. 34. | Ez. 7. 33. 
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SU eee £01 aid now — 4 ROMS + 
nA GAIN: thoſe texts that ſp cak. of God 
as repenting are ſcarce ever — in the 
common and uſual ſenſe of the word, becauſe 
ivis immediately, e d to be abſurd and 
— Na but chief. becauſe there are 

which repreſent it as à thing 
— rn he ſhould trictiy and prop 5 
repent. Muſt we not wonder then, 
any can poſhbly be induc'd to believe by the 
mere found of two or three texts, whic 
their moſt natural and obvious pol was oc 
have a quite diferent meaning, that the All- 
perfect governour of the world is an arbi- 
trary, tyrannical being, who for the oſtenta- 
tion of his uncontroulable ſovereignty, has ab- 
ſolutely determin'd the final and eternal mi- 
ſery of great numbers of his rational crea- 
tures? Muſt we not wonder, I ſay, how 
any can be prevail d upon to believe this, in- 
direct oppoſition to what the light of natute 
reaches concerning his univerſal and unlimi- 
teu goodneſs; and to the ain reſtimonies 
of —— that. he 18 to all, and. bis 
tender mercies are over * his works * ; that 
he hath no pleaſure in the death of the — 
but that be turn from bis way, 877 la (Ts 
is. willing all men ſhould. be ſaved 
loved the world, that he gave 455 pt Pal 
ſen, that whoſoever believeth in him ſhould not 
periſh, but baue everlaſting life. A God 
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248 The uſtfulneſs and trurb of 1he 

ſent not his ſon into the world to condemn the 
bd; "but hut the world thre him might be 
bed“? r * MUST 517 9% 
MBA TIL ab > 77 401151291 10 noi 
Ap to mention but one gage more: 
IS it not as eaſy and natural for the meaneſt 
of the people to underſtand theſe words, 
Jacob have I loved ;* and Eſau have I — 
only comparatively ; or of God's giving the 
preference to the one above the other 5 as to 
take the ame expreſſion thus, (which they 
do univerſally} when our Saviour ſpeaks of 


 Fating father" and mother, wife and cbil. 


dren I &c? And is it not moſt evident 
beſides from the book of Malachi, from 
whence the text 'is cited by St. Paul, that 
it relates not directly to Jacob and B/au 
ſenally; but to their deſcendants the Jcus, and 
Edomites ; and only to the diſtinction made 
between eſe” two nations, in the courſe of 
God's 1 with reſpect to their tem- 
poral ol rity, and outward privileges? 1 
have loved you, ſaith the Lord; yet ye ſay, 
nr haſt thou loved us? Was not Eſau 
Jacob's brother, ſaith the Lord? yet I Joved 
Jacob, and took his poſterity under my ſpe- 
cial protection and care; and I hated Eſau, 


and laid bis nen * bis W 


"waſte , 


gs. dal Mb 1332323 plat. 
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INIST add ſeveral, 8 en 
prove the ſame point, viz. that the true 
doctrine of revelation is as plain in caſes 
where it is miſtalen, as in others, in which 
it is generally, underſtood ; but theſe may ſuf- 
fice-as a ſpecimen. - Some texts are 71ghtly 
interpreted, others grofly perverted ; bur there 
are the very ſame helps and advantages for 
underſtanding the latter, as the former; 
and the ſame guards againſt abſurd and erro- 
neous. ſenſes; the natural conſequence of 
which is, that the rule ztſelf is equally clear 
and intelligible with reſpect to both; and 
chat the true reaſon why men think juſt 
on the one, and not on the other is, beca 
in the one inquiry they proceed impartialiy, 
and, being under no Sha, take the fir. and 
moſt ohuiou˙s ſenſe of ſcripture; whereas in 
the other, they are negligent and carelefs, 
or elſe their judgment is already determin'd in 
favour _ ſome. party-/cheme. | Wd 


Tis a very Ann way of 8 to 
ppoſs thoſe texts only. to be clear, which 
are uni verſally underſtood, and thoſe to be 
very obſcure, _— if there be any thing 

figurative in the expreſſions, that are by 
great numbers miſinterpreted: for as the 
texts which are generally underſtood, would 
have been never the leſs plain in themſelves, 
if they had been commonly miſtaken; fo 
the other, would not have been, at all, aha 
more 
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250 D uſefulneſs dn rrutb bf the 
more plain, if they had happen d to be un- 
derſtood. The underſtanding: any rule does 
not depend more on the cleurne of the 
rule itſelf, chan on the dihgenre, buneſty, and 
«rnprejudic'd temper of thoſe who are to be 
guided by it. 80 that tis of no moment in 
the preſent debate, that men; by inter- 
* preting texts literally, have run into 
<-> monſtrous abſurdiries *.” For, under che 
influence of enthufraftic deluſions and preju- 
dices, they have abus d fill as: mo 

the religion of nature. Neaſom it ſelf has 


made but a ſorry figure as a guide, when It 


has been overwhelm'd by ignorance, and ſu- 
perſtition. In like manner, it muſt beown'd, 
that revelation has been very much darken'd 


by myſterious comments, and training fingle 
texts to countenance fabliſb d opinions, and 


ſupport the jargon of — and 
ppo Ja Je a th 
this is the reli of the Bi 
have to do, gh, of che Bil thy 
to accommodate ſcripture to it. But this is 
not at all the queſtion; the only point in 
controverſy is, whether che chriſtian revela- 
tion, however it is in fact underſtood, be 
not in itſelß, in all — ee Sag od 
. an eaſy and „ 


I Avid what bus been sean als, I think, 


ww ann; to evince Por n parts 
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 wbriffian-revelation\defended; 251 
of the New: Teſtament, which are expreſs d 
in the moſt plain and -/imple manner, ' give 
a rompleat,and moſt rational account of the 
perfections and providence of God, and a 
noble ſcheme of morality ; fo that the mean- 
eſt of the people, without concerning them- 
ſelves at all with figurative, and proverbial 
phraſes, allegories, parables, &c; nay, if we 
ſuppoſe that they are not capable of under- 
ſtanding them; have an excellent ſyſtem of 
natural religion, recommended upon more 
certain principles, and enforced by fronger 
motives, than mere reaſon ever did, or 
haps can ſuggeſt. And thoſe plain accounts, 
the ſenſe of which is eaſy obvious to all, 
are a good general explication of all the dart 
paſſages. Tis evident farther, that the 1 
eral ſenſe, 'in many cafes, 1s not the moſt 
plain even to the vulgar ; but on the con- 
_ muſt appear ftrain'd, and unnatural. 
And accordingly it has been ſhewn, thar 
they, almoſt uni ver ſally, agree in the right 
ſenſe of a great number of paflages, which 
are expreſs d after a general, undetermin d, 
and figurative manner; and might as ea/ily 
und others which they mifrepreſent 
and pervert; and that there is 4 /ufficrent 
guard in the writings themſelves againſt- all 
errors of conſequence, with reſpect to an 
grand points of religion and morality 2 2 
that if che people will but make a common 
uſe of their reaſon, and follow the natural, 
and eaſy method of interpreting dark * 
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252 Theuſofulneſs and truth the 
by ſuch as are clear and determinate; they 
ate inn danger of being miſle „by tho pe- 
culiar yl and feraſe of en into. 
worthy. ——_— 1 8 0 
the general marr of rv 6 — 50 ks 
n eDSST 3617 3900 vu ie Bln ct 
Ap allowing, what, is a neceſſary cot 8 
quence from theſe premiſes, that chriſtia- 


nity is aa in all its practical doctt ines, and 


as a moral rule, which, without doubt, muſt 
be the chief. deſign, of any revelation, and 
not to amuſe the world with ab/traf# con- 
troverſies; other obſcurities about antient 
cuſtoms, manners, ſeets, | philoſopÞy, &c. | nay, 
about any points merely ſpeculative, fignity 
juſt nothing. For as God never would haye 
given a revelation, if the errors of the world 
had not been of a practical nature, but con- 
ſiſted only in ab/urd tbeories; ſo differences 
about ſuch things may always continue, and 


yet all the ends and w/es pf the chriſtian re- 


velation, as a ſtanding rule, be completely an- 


ſwered. I might reſt the matter here, but 


can't forbear ee once more, 


7. 124 1 the author of Cbriſtianity &c. 


1 — * — ſome texts quite contrary to their 


manifeſt deſign; and others as obſcurities and 
improprieties, which, taken in their flri&et 


ſenſe, are moſt plain and rational accounts 
of things,. nay, real beauties, and excellencies, 


in the moral ſcheme of revelation. F or in- 


- Range, he tells us, that © the Jewiſh 271 | 
4 an 


chripinn revelation defended.” 153 

«© 4nd: ſacrifices are, in the Old Teſtament, 

ce abſolutely condemn'd; as an iniguity, and i 

% 57 an Mey to 'the Lord, which were | 

only ſo conditionally *.“ And indeed, in | 

the place which he refers to, theſe words are | 

to be found ; but any one that reads the 

whole par agraph muſt 5 ſee; that : 

they are not deſcrib' d as iniquity, and an abo- 

mination abfolutely, and in t — but the 

beter reaſon is expreſly aſſign d, viz. the 
wickedneſs and immorality of the worſhippers, 

and their thinking to be acceptable to the f 
he er Being for ſuch external ſervices, 

while they were guilty of the wworft of vices; : 
Mur hands are full of d +. This method 
of picking little — out of a connected diſ- 
courſe, by which means the moſt moral au- 
thors may be made to talk impiouſiy, and the 

| 

f 

i 

; 

E 

f 

. 

f 

. 

f 


graveſt, and moſt fadicious ludicrouſiy and 
 ridiculuſly, is utterly inexcuſable in one' that 
ſers up for a critic; and the more fo, when 
criticiſms are deſignd to point out the defects 
of writings, and leſſen their reputation; of 
writings which are of the greateſt importance, 
and generally in the higheſt efteem. F or, be 
it either a careleſs, or 1w1lful miſtake; tis not 
bl an injury to the authors, but an affront 
ede upon the world. dat 


AAN: our FAVS mentions among, his 
"Aificaties chis text, Prove all  things', as if 
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he was afraid that it would be enen in Ie 
litera] meaning, to be an-exhortation to de- 


monſtrate; and judge of matbematicul pro- 


poſitions, and abſtract meraphyfeu 


whereas tis only part of a ſentence, che 
whole of which, in the judgment of all that 
read it, mnt neceſſarily be confirr'd to ve 

gion, and morality. And the natural ſenſe 
ol it is, that chriſtians ſhould believe nothing 
to 


zmplicitly, but uſe their unde 
judge of the nature and conſequences of all 
em as divine 


truths; and of their evidence ; and when they 


have form'd their judgment mature 

— bold | faſt that 
which is good, i. e. adhere Rey to what 
they apprehend to be right and fit; and ab- 


reflection and examination, 


ftam from all appearance of evil F. And cer- 
tainly in this view, which is the view in 


which it is always confider'd, tis a moſt ex- 
of advice, uſcful for all man- 
rz d to 
find it objected againſt by one, who is fo. 
great a friend to free inquiry, and would be 
as likely as any man to quote, and uſe it im- 
Jelf, upon other occafions, as an expreſs de- 
— 1094. and implic 7 faith. 8 


cellent piece 
kind, and in a// ages; and I am 


Avp muſt it not be very re to 10 
— — an impropriety, and great d, cult, 
that, perſuaſion is call'd ER] 

1 compel them to come in x, by one, who writes 


+ 1 Theſſ. 5. 21, 22. 48 P. 335. 147 14. 23. ; 
* 10 


truths; 


chriſtian. revelation. defended:\ 255 
in a language in which no expreſſions are 
mobs common, than ©; the force of \ clo» 
« quence, the force af perſuaſion, the force 
f example, the force of importunity,” - 
and the like ? The beſt, way of anſwering 
ſuch objections would be to paſs them over 
in lence, where it not to ſhew the world 
what little things are rak' d together in order 
to render N uſeleſs ; things, which, 
in an argument, I am perſuaded, 
wont be h be — below cenſure. 


Bur 8 us Wa * he ſays ys upon 
other paſlages. rmitting evil, 
is called doing it: 12 hy evil in a city, 
and the Lord bath not done it +? Nay, the 
Lord is ſaid to have created evil 4. And 
here I ſuppoſe likewiſe he takes the. phraſe 
creating evil to ſignify no more than the per- 
miſſian of it. It ſo, he has not, in my opi- 

nion, a juſt notion of the ,/enſe of the texts, 
nor of the cancern of providence in this affair, 
For the evil ſpoken of in both theſe paſſages 
is evidently what we call natural evil only. 
Now a great deal of this may properly, and 
eie be {aid to be of God's appointing, or 
creating, becauſe it neceſſarily reſults from 
the original frame and conſtitution of thin 
And even when beings who act freely are che 
inſtruments of pain, and 7 | 
ah other, i 171 muſt be conkder _ We tis 
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is ane law by which God governs the world, 
that free agents ſhall; at leaſt in all common 
caſes, be left to the Full exerciſe of their na- 
tural liberty; and beſides, the permiſſion, of 
theſe evils is not the zxdolence and careleſu 
of one, who is unconreru d about the ſtate. of 

the univerſe, and the courſe. of human af- 
fairs; but muſt be look'd on in this view, 
viz, as his ſuffering things to go on in ſuch 
or ſuch a ic channel, becauſe it is 
upon the whole wiſe and fit, and agrees with 


the general /cheme of his providence. 


AAN: when St. Peter ſays, that, by the 
goſpel, are given unto us exceeding great and 
precious promiſes, that by them we might be par- 


takers of the divine nature * ; does our author 
imagine, that any will think we are capable of 


being partakers of the neceſſary eternity, and 


AM 


immenſity of God ? Is not the moſt obvious, 


and only intelligible ſenſe of the phraſe, that 


we may reſemble him in his moral attributes: 
or, which is the frequent acceptation of | the 
Greek word, and a very common uſe of the 


word nature in our own language, be of a 


God- lite temper and diſpofition ? . And is not 
this the nobleſt end that rational beings can 
propoſe, and conſequentliy the highe/t that 


any revelation can purſue? And the ſame 
may be ſaid of our Saviour's exhortation to 
be perfect, as our heavenly Fatber is perfect Þ : 


" 2 Pet. l. 4. Tt Mat. 5. 48. * 
when 


in ot and natural meaning, than 
wimitate the moral perfections of God: 

and is never underſtood otherwiſe. But in- 
950 the fri ſenſe of it, as it is the conehi- 
ſion of a diſcourſe upon that particular ſub- 
ject, is; that we ſhould practiſe che moſt 
generous, diſintereſted, aa rfeft degree of 
charity, and mercy, even — 1] and bene- 

ence to our enemies, after the example of 
our heavenly Father, and that we may be his 
children, who maketh' his fun to riſe en the 
evil, and on the good, and ſendeth rain on the 
juſt, and on the unjuſt . And therefore tis 
expreſs d by St. Luke thus, Be ye merciful, as 
uk Father a fo fs ante; fu ou 


Bor this leads me to aner wha out 
tber has ſaid with relation to the precepts 
of forgrving injuries, and loving enemies, 
which have always been thought very great 
excellencies in the chriſtian pry and will 
ſtill appear to be ſo, notwithſtanding the ob- 
jections he has made to them, which are, in 
reality, very fght and incumſiderable. He ex- 
preſſes his opinion about this matter in gene- 
a in the 3 Celſus, that “ the doctrine 

« of injuries, was not peculiar to the 
chriſt boy tho they taught it after a groſſer 
manner . And why? Becauſe the com- 
mand is siven in a general, indefinite way; 


* Mat. $45, + Lale 6. 36. f chriſianity &c. p. 341. 
Origen contra Celſum, l. 7. * W N 
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258 The uſefulneſs aud truth of the 
whereas. there are certain neoeſſary 7 
tions, and | limitations, without which, it 
would be attended with fatal conſequen- 
ces. It muſt be, © imerpreted conſuſtent- 
ly with What the light. of nature dictates 
to be our duty, in preſerving our tepu- 
tation, liberty, and property; and in do- 
< ing all we can in our ſeveral ſtations, to 
«hinder all injury and injuſtice from others, 
„ as well as ourſelves 1 3 
ions * ar . 

they will always be /iuppos'd, | 
ly — was 70 * of — bein as in 


rv 


T HE chriſtian religion — no ans 
tion in the natural rights of mankind ;- it no 
where forbids neceſſary ./elf-defence * teek- 
ing a/egal tedreſs of injuries in caſes, where- 
in it may be expedient to reſtrain violence, and 
outrage, to maintain private right, and fro- 
perty, and ſecure to the honeſt and 
the advantages of civil life; but all che ex- 
plications it giyes of the duty of forgrumg 
injuries, are perfectly conſiſtent with this. 
For the ſubſtance & What it recommends 
and inculeates upon this head, relates ch1efly 
to the femper of the mind; that we be ready 
to pays by ſmall affronts, and not forward to 
execute private revehge'; chat we. be. di- 
pos d to put the moſt candid 1 
upon the deſigns and actions of oh who 


N 
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D 
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have injur᷑ d us, and make all the favourable 
allowances that the nature of the caſe will 
admit; and that while we ſuffer the greateſt 
wrongs, we maintain a general benbvolence 
and l to our enemies, a ſincere defire 
of their happineſs, and a cunſtant di iſpofution, 
upon all proper occaſions, to promote it, 
and return good for evil. This, I ſay, is the 
true notion of forgiving injuries, as it is ſtated 
and explain'd in the New Teſtament. The 
pope N propoſes the example of God, 
conduct toward finful men, as the 
general rule, and meaſure of that lenity, and 
area, which we ought to exerciſe to- 
ward each other. Now the utmoſt that can 
be inferr'd from hence is, that if our offend- 
ing brother is ſo ingenuaus as to acknowledge 
his offence, and, by making all che repara- 
tion that is in his power, gives ſufficient 
reaſon to think his repentance fncere, we are 
bound to receive him again into our friend- 
Hip, and ought never to wpbraid him with 
former faults, but to be as heartily, and au- 
tirely reconcil'd_to him, as if he had never 
given us any juſt ground of complaint; as we 
expect, that God, upon our unfeign d repen- 
tance and teforming the errors of our 
conduct, Will receive us into Full favour, and 
remember our iniquities no more; and that in 
other caſes, 1 . example of che ſame 
maſt mere and c Barn" 0c Beiog;-\-we 
incline rather ro gentle A= than do de- 
mand a haſty, fri, pe: rigorous ſatisfaction 
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260 He] if truth if 
for every afftont that is offer d 8; Hay, that 
we ſtill preſerve benevolent affections towards 


an enemy, tho he is pr RU and in- 


$ not t All in this, 
which, every one Who has examin'd parti- 
eular paſſages, muſt ſee to be the doctrine of 
the chriſtian revelation, that in the leaſt diſ- 
allows of that ſelfgdgfence, which reaſon, and 
the las of our country direct te. 
1 TILE FOOT; I £-. (BARE | 


NA v, tis far from being a paradox, that 
x man may forgive an injury, at the ſame . 
time that he ſecks a Tegal redreſs'of it. For 
he is to be conſider' d, both as a perſon who 
has receiv'd a private injury, and as a mem- 
ber of ſociety, which fuſtains Tikewiſe ſome 
damage by the injuſtice and violence that 
every one of its members ſuffers. Now 'tis 
moſt evident, that he has no right to forgive 
the wrong, ſo far as the general intereſts of 


ſociery are concern d; and therefore muſt be 


oblig d, when tis neceſſary to do juſtice to 
the community, and for the public good, to 
proſecute the offender. But then he may be 
ſaid to forgide the injury, ſo far as tis 175 
ſonal, and relates to himſelf as the immediate 
ſufferer, if, according to what the goſpel 
reaches, inſtead of indulging rancour, and 
malite, and forming miſchievous defigns a- 
gainſt his enemy; he heartily wiſhes his 
welfare, and is ready generouſly to At him, 
and do him any private ſervices, that * not 
Een UF IG, Ae A Oh 
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inconſiſtent with neceſſary ſelf-defence, , and 
e bappineſt. 

Ax: Dein en 21 1 {17 O31 1159 

Lr me add, that the precept of For- 
givin 1 5 if it had ood . chriſ- 
tian ſcheme angly, and without any. farther 
explication, would haye been altogether as 
plain as Confucius's rule, * never to revenge 
« injuries; the latter being full as genera, 
and wndetermin'd as the former, and requi- 
ring the very ſame limitations, and exceptions. 
For it will be aſk d, what is revenge? And 
if it be anſwer'd, that it is not © legally pro- 
« ſecuting a man who has injur d me; it 
wi be fd likewiſe, 2 this is not for- 
bidden recept of forgiving injuries; 
and the Walon 55 ti ks muſt — fon and 
as eafily be 80 in the one caſe, as in 
che other. So that the author of Chriſtianity 
&c, has ſhewn only his great partiality, in 
referring C + foarrol maxim to that of our 
bapiour and might as well, and, tis not 
unlikely, would have done the very ſame 
ching, if the chriſtian precept had been found 
in Confucius, and his in the goſpel. 


H x goes on to find fault with the phraſe 
of loving our enemies: and the ſum of his 
1 is, that © the paſſions of love and 
«* "hatred given us by God, are to be exer- 
cis d on proper objects. Actions, abſtract; 
_ « edly contider'd; are not the objects of love 
** and hate, but perſons for the ſake of their 
POR 8 3 actions; 
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261 The uſefulneſs and trutb yt“ 
« actions; and the actions of ſome men are 

« too deteſtable to create in us any ſenti- 
« ments, but of averſion; ſo as to oblige us 
« 'to bring them to condign puniſhment, — 
« If love carries with it contplaiſhnte eſteem, 
« and friendſhip, and theſe are due to all 
« men; what diſtinction can we then make 
between the beſt, and worſt, of men “?“ 
Mere cavilling thus about the w/e of a word; 
and, I may add, idle, uſeleſs cavilling, ſince 
'tis univerſally known what was intended 


Ov author kimſelf can't imagine ſurely, 
nor can it ever enter into any reader's thoughts, 
that when our Saviour exhorted to love our 
enemies, he defign'd to recommend an inward 
fn the malicious ſlanderer, the oppreſ- 
or, and erer peur, who have diſcard- 
ed all ſentiments of honour, juſtice, and bu- 
manity; or e in perſons of ſuch 
vile characters; but only che having kind 
and benevolent diſpoſitions towards them, and 
a fincere deſire of their Dapper And ſince 
tis obvious to all, that he could mean no 
more than this, what if it does not come up 
to the full ſenſe of the word, as tis gene- 
rally us d af preſent? This will not fo much 
as prove an impropriety of ſpeech. For might 
it not be à very common acceptation 9 55 at 
the time when our Saviour deliyer d this pre- 


ci iftianity &c, 5. 342, 
| cept ? 
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| ? And have not all people a right to 
iy what ſenſes upon words t leaſe ? 


Or is it reaſonable by 92 v7 _ ault with 
any language; mere uſe the /ame ideas 
are WNT SO nf e words, as in our 


Bur it in fact, (which ders 
that the Gee is intirely grou you ndleſs) that 
in all moral writings, whether antient, or 
modern, love moſt generally ſignifies, what it 
does in this precept of the chriſtian religion, 
benevolence, and good-wilt ; and may be ex- 
ercis'd towards particular Ss, not oy 
where there can be no deem, and com 
cency ; but even while we are oblig d to pu- 
niſb them. Thus it is always atlow'd, that a 
parent may love 2 wicked and diſobedient 
child, tho he has the greateſt adhorrence and 
deteſtatron of his crimes ; and * this it is 
imputed, that he has ſuch an ectionate 
concern for his welfare, and earne if dchre of 
his reformation. Nay, even vigor, and ſe- 
verity, and a 2 dex of his faults 
are ſuppos'd to * confiſtent with 
love, but to ſpring directly om 1 J can't 
help obſerving upon the whole, that it does 
not appear, that the author of Chriftianity 
&c. means any thing more by not revenging 
Cures than that I am not © to Fan for 

ment-ake; and that 


wy © Prudence will oblige me, Wü 8 to 
84 overlook 


. 
#3 


 +:646rlook {light Iinjories -. u. Ie, ddes nos 


t Pæſar? And What is his due ? 


164 75e ufefolneſs and trurbif the 


„J fay, that 180 thinks himſelf bound; 
over. and above this, to cultivate [ | 
temper, and a di/pofition to dd R : 
am ehemy. And if this be teal] —— 
both his o morals, and thoſe of his oracle 


 Conflitius, are vaſtly inferior to che chriſtian 


morality,” which inculcate much more noble, 
ana green N | Wc 7% At-231UND&'08%v; 


(E542 I 101 


0 A L 1, we abe afle'd, Whether et tales 


fe. i. concerning morality ſhould not be ſuited 


1 to mens particular circumſtances, plainly 
* deſcribing the conduct which they re- 

„% quire? M herber this is not the deſign *f 
„ the municipal laws in every country? 
An what benefit ſubjects could have, 


from laws written in ſuch a looſe, general, 
and undetermin'd manner; as lend, bo- 
* ping for nothing again, c? \—— "Tis 


i ſaid, WVMe are to render to Cæſat the things 


t that are Cæſar's; but muſt we not learn 


from the laws in every nation, who is 


We 
e are to render all meu their dues ; but what 


it thoſe dues are, we are to learn from the 


reaſon of things, ds the” er f che 
eee e, 


SITE, 10 2116 


191 Fux drift of all hb ftrange eee 
muſt be to prove, ve, if I 7 thinks "that general 


Jon 3L 31911 
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rules of conduct are of no ſervice. to man- 
kind; whereas in truth, the whole of natu- 
ral religion and morality itſelf conſiſts in 
general principles, that are of univerſal, and 
en eee and uſe, and ,eafily ac- 
commodared to particular circumſtances. A 
writer of morals, according to this way of 
thinking, muſt be reckon d to talk gſely, 
who adviſes in general © to be charitable to 
« the poor; to give to thoſe who are in 
% want; and be ready to aſſiſt, and ſupport 
e others in their neceflities, without any 
« proſpect of 2 recompenſe; which. is the 
plain and obvious ſenſe of Lend, hoping for 
nothing again; or if he exhorts © to. yield 
+ due obedience and ſubmiſſion to magi- 
« ſtrates; or to do juſtice to all men;“ 
and tis abſolutely neceſſary for him to ſpe- 
cify, for every man, the particular ind, the 
8 objects; nay, I can't ſee how we can 
help going ſo far as the very proportion of 
his charity; to underſtand the laus and 
conſtitutions of every country; and the par- 
ticular demands which each man has upon 
another. Whereas on the contrary, ; rules 
ſuited to mens particular circumſtances can't 
poſſibly be given in a diſcourſe of this kind; 
or, if they could, as circumſtances perpetu- 
ally alter, they would not be parts of that 
eternal and immutable law of nature, Which 
it muſt be the great deſign of a revelation 
to recommend, and inforce. There is not 
one natural obligation this author can name, 
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266: The uſefatuefs and truth of the 
incumbent upon al mankind, but muſt be 
expteſs d in a general; undetermin d manner. z. 
for if it be particular and circumſtantiui, it 


can only be à rule for individuals, and not 


for the whole rational ſpecies. And tis alto- 
ther as abſurd to expect in a revelation 
elign'd for the uſe of all nations, and to 
lat to the end of the world, none bur 
rules ſuited to particular circumſtances, as to 


talk of an eternal temporary law, or an uni- 


ver ſal particular. The rule of rendring to 
all men their ques, if ot ways in general 
of the payment of 7 debts, is altogether 
as plain, as if the particular due was ſpeci- 
fied ;: that of .rendring to Cæſgar, the things 
that are Czfar's, as if we were expreſly told 
who was meant by Cæſar; as king George 
for England; Lewis the fifteenth for France, 
andthe like: and the fame may be faid of the 
duty of relieving the necefficous in general, 
fixing on the moſt proper objects, and in 


Proportion to our circumſtances ; that it is an 


% and intelligible rule, in applying which 
to particular caſes, men of the leaſt reflection 


can hardly ever miſtake. Indeed, as I have 


already obſerv'd, tis a moſt wild and extra- 
dagant attempt for a moraliſi to endeayour 
to fix theſe things preciſely, and therefore he 
muſt content himſelf , with giving general 


ILsnourp have proceeded farther in the 
vindication of particular paſſages of ſcrip- 
' ture, 
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ture, but that J have reaſon ro hope chis purt 
will be undertaken by a very ae hand, who, 


I make no doubt, will do fuſtice to the argu- 
ment, and give intire ſatisfaction to the 
world. Thoſe which I have conſider d hjave 
fallen in incidentally, in purſuance of my de- 
ſign to ſhew, that the chriſtian revelation, 
notwithſtanding the peculiarity of its ſtyle, 
and manner of expreſſion, and all the diff 
culties and obſcurities that are charg' d on it; 
is, upon the whole, very plain, and uſeful 
as a flanding rule of religion and morals ; 
and that all its eſential doctrines, containing 
helps, encouragements, and motives to virtue, 
are very obvious and eafy to be underſtood 
by the bulk of mankind. And after this, 
al other ob/curities, about antient cuſtoms, 
and the like extraneous circumſtances, an 
points merely /pecu/ative, will be look d upon 
as rifles by the judicious and impartial ; and 
be thought not at all to interfere with the 
deſign, and uſe of theſe writings, as a divine 
revelation. However, every reader will fee, 
that what I have ſaid upon ſome of the texts 
cited by the author of Chriſtianity &c. will 
ſerve to explain and defend many others, 
which to avoid being tedious, I have not 
particularly mention d. But becauſe he has 
endeavour d particularly to expoſe ſeveral 
paſſages in the Hiſtorical books of the Old 
teſtament, I would, before I conclude this 
chapter, add one remark more, namely, 
that tho theſe paſſages may be vindicated, 
as 
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as far as tis reafonable to expect we” ſhoul 

be able to account for all the thin 1 
tained in books written. at ſo great a diftance, 
when the cu/toms, and ways of writing were 
ſo different from ' what they are at preſent ; 
yet before we allow ourſelves to, be oblig's 
to undertake the defence of them, there is 
a previous queſtion proper to be conſider d, 
vid. how far we are bound, by the quotations 
and references in the New Teſtament, to ac- 
knowledge the divine authority of the Old, 
and eſpecially of every hiſtorical account that 
is given in it. And I mention this the ra- 
ther, becauſe tis moſt certain, that, in the 
nature of the thing 7/elf, there is no con- 
nection between the two ideas, for in- 
ſtance, of Moſes being aſſiſted by God, in an 
extraordinary manner, in bringing the Iſrae- 
lites out of Egypt, and forming Heir religion 
and pelity ; and his infallibility as an Hiſto- 
rian. Nay, he may be a credible and un- 
exceptionable witneſs to all the facts which 
he relates upon his own knowledge, or of 
whoſe truth and certainty he had himſelf 
opportunities of being fully inform'd; even 
tho he ſhould not be exactly right in eve 

circumſtance of his hiſtory of the ad. 
and the ſtate of religion before his own 
times; in compiling which, if he had no o- 
ther helps than from the beſt Hhiſtories and 
traditions he could meet with, there may be 
ſome dęfects, and yet the account upon the 
| | | whole 


268 See 
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hs le be, authentic, and highly valuable. 
And if U oh ſtating and | examining this 
queſtion fair ly it appears, that we are not 
Solis d, in order to ſupport the chriſtian 
revelation, to defend all ; e hiſtorical paſſages 
of the Old Teſtament, we are eaſed of an 
unneceſſary trouble; if the contrary, we 
ſhall, at leaſt, have the ſatisfaction to know, 
that we L in a_juff and regular me- 
thod, and do not reaſon in the dark. 
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cr end ee e of poſuive 
duties. Our author ſuppoſes, that if 

c rittianiicy be a divine revelation, it can be 

nothing elſe but a revival of the univerſal 

and immutable law of nature; that it en- 
joyns no duties but what are as' od 'as the 


Creation, and as extenſive as human' nature; 


nothing, which as to the manner of it only, is 
indifferent * ; and' conſequently, that there 
cannot be the leaſt difference between na- 
Tural, and reveal d religion, but in the ne- 
thod of their diſcovery; and © if inſtituted 
« religion varies from the religion of na- 
« ture and reaſon in any one particular, nay, 
« in the minuteſt circumſtance, that alone 
is an argument, which makes all things 
« elſe that can be ſaid for its ſupport totally 


. ineffectual T. This is the point to be 


' determir'd; and it muſt be oven d, that it is a 
int of very great importance; becuaſe! as it 


is undeniable, that the goſpel inſtitution does 


command ſeveral things that are merely þ 
tive, we muſt be able to ſhew that ſuch in- 
neee are not en agony to Feafon,” not 


— ccc. b. 122. + P. o. 
2 A ſub- 


. chriſtian revelation :defended. 271 
ſubverſive of moral obligations, nor incon- 
ſiſtent with the wijſdom, juſtice, and goodneſs 
of God, in order to make a rational defence 
of it. And that we may argue diſtinctly 
and without confuſion upon this ſubject, 
and ſhorten the controverſy as much as 
poſſible, let us ſee what conceſſions are pro- 
per to be made, and lay down ſome com- 


man principles in which both parties may 


I, Tat N, it muſt be allow'd, that the 


ſubſtance of true religion always has been, 
and ever will be the ſame in all ages, and 
nations; conſiſting in the belief of ſuch 
principles, and the practice of ſuch duties on- 
H, as are founded on the nature, and reaſon 
of things, and that this univerſal, eternal and 
immutable religion cannot be ſperceded, 
Tcl or cantradicted by an external reve- 
ion. | 


.2..Tmr AT. the religion of nature is the 
whole of religion that is valuable for 1tſelf, 
as having an intrinſic, and neceſſary goodneis ; 
and conſequently pitive iuſtitutians mult be 
intirely ſub/ervient to it. They are not de- 
ſign'd, as this author very frequently, but 
looſely inſinuates, to mend the religion of 
nature, but excite to the practice of it; and 
are only ſo far valuable, as they ſtrengthen 
moral obligations; either by cultivating and 
improving in our minds /uch ſentiments, as 

| have 
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Hive 4 tend 
tial virtue; or 
were found by 


true religion of rational bei 
frotn the immiltable relumoam of things. 80 


kr in aby inſtance bartfs 
 evirfider the . differences of — 


ſhould confound the Jubordination” of po 


that "ends are more excellent than means; 


eternal unchangeable religion of nature, 
Which is efentrally and intrinfcaily good. 


r true and fat 


errors, and ſuper, 725 pt or to which 
mankind had been hg addiffed, and which 
erperſende to have ohe u 
deftroy'd that 

, Which reſults 


perverted, and \almoſt intire 


that they are 1nfignificant and triſung obſer- 

vances ic they are not helps and motzves to 

the practice of morality; and if they are 

fubſtreuted” in the” place 1 it, or — . 
and imp, 


* * 
* 


Is Ad v ſtrange, che any 


tive to moral duties, which is as plain, a8 


and that they ſhould think there js any 
compariſon, in point of real value and exe 
cellency, between that, which conſider d in 
el has nothing at all to recommend it, 

would be abſolutely indifferent and uſt 
7% were it not for the end which it is 
deſigu d to promote, and the end 17/elf, che 


Tis the confideration of the end -alone: that 
conſecrates and gives a value to the meum, 
and confequently that muſt be of inſinitely 


ſuperior efficacy; and we can have no rule 
of judging; if What is in itſelf 


or. n- 
3 ] thing 


againſt uit 


— 
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MAY AK innen SLUR \ Hi „een! 
Au p agrecably to theſe moſt plain di 
Au p agreeably to moſt plain die- 


tates of regſn, we find that the ſeriptures 
both of the O and Neu  Teftament con- 
of natural; and declare in the 


ite terms, that poſitive duties with- 
out moral righteouſneſs are not only mean 
and defpicable, but highly effen/fve to God; 


that he lays no ftreſs at all upon them in 


compariſon with the rational duties of piety 
to himſelf, and juice and mercy to our 
fellow creatures ' — thes we 2 enter- 
in more umbort by and di/honourable thoughts 
of him, than by imagining, that he is as 
much pleas d with external ſervices, that are, 
in thetnſelves, of no worth or importance, as 
with an imitation of his a en. and o- 
edience to moral laws, which is the higheſt 
improvement and rect itude of human nature, 
d che ſource both of private and ſorial 
ppineſs. This, Iſay, is the conſtant ſtrain 
of revelation, as well as the voice of rea 
And tho the 8 tnſfitu- 
wich reaſon, be /{ridHly inſiſted 

the they have to promote 
nay, tho God may 


tions may; 
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aſſert, that inſtituted religion is for 
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74 The ace eee the 


NE to give the former + ſank ion, 
And maintain 15 acretheſs, \ N And”, aut 1150 
ſince it wants til ec c roodneſs whic 

recommends and fupports Eh wor "this is 

far from proving, 5 t the duties of ia 
ted and naturaf religion are "Upon k lebe 
and much farther from giving the 5 5 
ence to pgſitive duties . moral. The on- 
ly way to come to a rational determination 
in this point is, to conſider, when things are 
ſo circumſtanc d, that one or other of theſe 
duties muſt neceſſarily be omitted, which 


he two muſt give way; and if it be an ever - 
laſting rule, 5 in every ſuppoſeable in- 


ſtance of competition poſitive duties muſt 
yield to moral, this is a demonſtration that 


moral duties are W and claim dur 


ultimate regard. 5 — 


1987 


* 


Fx oN theſe peleicipha it " neceftiity 
fol ows, that as nothing which contradicts 
natural religion, or we 8 any of its obli- 

ations, can de part of a revelation which 

iath God for its author; and no man Who 
is wilfully deficient in any branch of moral 
duty, can rationally expect to obtain the fa. 
your bf God, be he ever ſo ſcrupulbus and 
exact with reſpect to ritual and fiſtrumental 
—— and conſequently that it is tlle 


— ht of folly and um pio, by the ut⸗ 


care and zeal about e Nele 
to hope to 2 5 for 1 regularities ant 
4 of the Te 70 0 or for * 


4% nn 


« 
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uncharit ableneſi, cruelty and revenge, or any 
other notor ious and hurtful immorealities: ſo, 
on the conttary, choſe who ſincerely, practiſe 
the great duties of natural religion, compte 


hended under the two heads of the love of 


Cad, and our neighbour, will not be cön- 
demned for their 1gnorance of the peculiar” 
doctrines of revelation, or for not under- 
ſtanding, or ſceing the reaſon and obligation 
of poitiue precepts; becauſe they have at- 
tain d to the great end of religion, which 


all the ſubordinate duties of it muſt be de 


ſign d. co promote, via. rational piety and 


likeneſs, to God, che right government f 


their paſſions, and fixing in their minds ha- 
bits of Juice, and univerſal e e * 


20 


nent hs does not . ; bue 
at if men w neglect any part 
inſtituted religion, they may be juſiiyj pu- 
niſh d; ſinee ſuch a wilful b | 
of poſitive duties, apprehended: to be com- 
manded by God, is as truly an affront to his 
Wt Yo — authority, as à contempt of n 
rol avs. Tia a violation af an eternal rule: 
of. righteouſneſs, wiz. chat God is to be re- 
verenc'd and obey d in ALL the known ſigni- 
flcations and diſeaveries of his will; and con- 
ſequently an immarali 44 80 char, even in 
this caſe, chey forfeit the divine favour, not 
merely for a failure in matters of external. 
cerenny (by which- — — tho ſtate of man- 
kind WI reſpect to God's moſt: wiſe and 
Wh T 2 im- 
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neceſſary bord:nation of poſitive to immu- 
table . chat a great 
part of the reaſbnings of che author of cg 

ant is ur ute jy nant who has inar- 


| I would ho des 


1 

out his whole bock, oe falſe Beats 

the weak and ſuperſtitious — — the — 8 7 
the thing 14/elf; Let us now proceed to edn- 
fider what he has advanc'd phi 
and; whether it w of any weight againſt po- 


feof them has been ſtared, and explait'd. 


Tur argument which che i a 
char ſeems to lay maſt ſtreſs on, — 
it could neuer be urged roo oſten is this; 
God gave men from 


1 5 75 pare boon 
jp 3 Can there- 
4 fore a religion abſolutely perfect, admit 
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278 The ufoftlneſs and truth of the 
and reititude of their faculties; and not as 
rgnorants' ſuperfirtious," and degtnerate;- was 
undoubtedly perſct; i. e. it Was ſutfed-to 
their cireumſtances, and ſiniciens to teach 
them their duty, merely as reaſonable erea- 
tures, and furniſh them with all neceſſary 
motives" to excite to the practice of it; 
if they: had obſerv'd it, a revelation 
23 have been needle. But when they! 
d, and in a great meaſure loft 
the knowledge 1 — law of their creation, 
and God, having compaſſion: upon their ix-/ 
narance, and — — ht fit to afford 
ailrevelation ; tho the — deſign of that 
revelation be, to recover them from Ine 
errors and vices to the knowledge and 
tice of the true religion of nature, all i | 
allow, that their circumſtances are vaſtly 
different from what they were bt opt 7 
and from thoſe drfferent circumſtanees 
ferent duties neceſſarily reſult. Thus it be- 
comes their duty. to acknowledge the divins 
authority ef the meſſenger that is ſent for 
their recovery; not only as tis in itſelf fit, 
that, in every inſtance, they ſhould act a- 
greeably to the trutb of things, and cha- 
raters; but becauſe without this, they can- 
not receive the revelation itſeiß, nor conſe- 
quentlyn the nduuntage that God intended 
an wy And | ir NP be prafer for them 
A* e 19411 7 $3 017) 35m 0 EP 


* Tro “ faith conſider'd in ile I 7. S as 
the 3 of the mird in * to the ruth of be 
dong 


cbriftian revelation defended. 179 
moreover frequently to conſider, and impteſs 
ſome principles upon their minds, as motives 


and belps ro the N of true religion, 


and to prevent relapſing into their forme 


ſuperſtition, and wickedneſs, which the rea- 


ſon of mankind could not diſcover from the 


beginning ; becauſe they neceſſarily 7 jive 


certain things which did not then exif, viz. 
that they have departed from the primitive 
law of their creation, and that a revelation 
has been given to ſet them right again. So 
that mens particular religious obligations 
may, and muſt,” in ſome things, be deren: 
by 'revelation' from what they would have 
been, had they been left to the mere un- 
Med light and diftates of reaſon ; and yer 
Grfons] “ can neither be a virtue, or a vice; becauſe men 
can no otherwiſe believe than as things 
appear to them * :” yet; that they appear in, 2 c. 
in fuch a particular manner to the under- © © 

ſtanding, may be owing intirely to themſelves, Faith there- 
fore may be fitly rewarded as the reſult, of ſerious con- 
ſideration, and impartial inquiry ; and unbelief juſtly puniſh'd 
as 'proceeding from wilful negligence, and vitious prejuidices. 
And whenever there is ſ«fficzent evidence of the truth of 
a propoſition, and it may reaſonably be expected, taking 
in all circumſtances, that men ſhould conſider and examine 


this evidence, which, if fairly conſider d and examin d, wilt 


not fail of convineing the judgment; to believe, muſt be 
a duty, and not to believe, a vice. This is the ſenſe (as 


will be evident to every one who reads the New Teſta- 
ment with attention) in which theſe words are always to be 
underſtood, when faith is N neceſſary to obtain gc- 


ceptance with God, and unbelief condemn'd. The one is 


conſider'd as a virtue, and the other as a crime, only as they 
ſpring from good, or bad principles; from moral rectitude, 


y 5 it 


or depravity of mind, 
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286 1 Weide 


57 may be allow'd; that the law of” ee. 
57 Ne e of Was per- 
wneient, if r Kel 

wad obo, oy ausge its end. he: > jt 


1 che in e @uthor mat Albert OY 
doe duties, N are only fit, upon ſup- 
Poing 3 revelation given, are, however, 

ts of the law of nature, which © rakes 
* in every thing that is founded on tha 
* reaſon and te of things *,” chat like 
* the law of nations, or the laws of parti 
'&. cular countries,” they ate only the law 
of nature adjuſted, and ee to 
* circumſtances +;” and that “ if our na- 
te tural notions of the divine perfeCtions 


te demonſtrate, "that God will require no- 


ching of his creatures but what tends to 
4 cher good; vhatſoever is of this kind, 
is A ſuperſtructure that belongs ta the la, 
e of nature; or, in other words, What tha 
reaſon or natute of the things themſelves 
e plainly point out to us.” Let it be ſo; 
the religion of nature then may be not only 
the original religion of mere reaſon,” but du- 
— that Kong 2 * — a re- 
vslation, Which are Proper 
Juppojing a revelation. And tho this way of 
may ſeem to many new, and ina - 


rte, n Perkaps is gor Nur du . 


| 1 7 ¹ e 03 0 
2 concibd 


Ae mes rde 281 
reg; we mh vey this author's 


, we may be well. contented 
will allow, that a in Cbriſ 
ce; he fl % revelation Mien is 
t univerſal(for ſuch, I have already ſhewn 

ps is pe: ol with the rfl of G 
for him to give ;) and g frequently, 
and ſtrongly upon the ind ich princi 
and keeping up the remembrances of 
J—_ fats, which, tho grounded in- 
tire wr” the e ment of a reve- 
fan, k * ve a moral ton P's „ — 
things, x are parts t religion 
which is . 1 0 as the aalen 0 as ex- 
e as buman nature. 


5 1785 what has been faid conc] 

and advantage of the thing def 
2 fe conceſſions 3 all chat remains to 

ſettled is, whether God may not appoint be 
manner, in which, a thing that is uſeful in 
itſelf, ſhall be done; or whether it muſt be 
left to every man to de u when , and in what 
way he thinks fit? In the poſitive inſtitu- 
{tons we are ſpeaking of, which. tend. to fix 
principles and diſpoſitions in our minds, that 
ars the Hrong eſt motives and encouragements to 
the MIR, natural religion; and, by per · 
petuating the den of che revelation,” to 
make us careful how we abuſe and per vert it; 
dis plain there is nothing aſalucely indi en. 
bur the mauer in vhict rev 44 ie c 2 
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182 The uſefulus and truth of the 


and keep alive ſuch ſentiments as are in then 

| Joes 77 ſuited to our ciroumſtances, and 
"us. And therefore if it can be 

8 char: chere are no objectionb of eh f 

- conſequence againſt God's interpojing, and 
2 this; nay, if upon ſome accounts it is 
expedient chat he ſhould. do it; this will a- 
aa to an intire w ee of e 
artes. 123446 Lake 1 


* Ta | 


”T HE, "opts porticular c is bot | 
for the ſake of the rites themſebves.;\ but to 
engage men in proper and uſeful rege on 
and give them a ſtrong ſenſe of their obliga- | 
tions; which is a rational means of * "rae 
Theſe refleftions therefore, and this ee of 
their obligations, - as 4 means of religion in 

their circumſtances, reaſon might direct to; 

and if they were frequently inculcated, and 
had their due influence upon the mind, the 
deſign of inflituted rites would, in a d. . . 
mga be anſwer d. But if this be e 


„ „e 


Hes Prot her 92 8 * Which, Fe | 
know, is, to engage them in ſuch meditd 

tions, and fix | in Gen ſuch principles of . 
ral conduct, and which" the perform 100 
fa with this view, che wile is More &fft 15 | 


rua aftertaintd, and 2 1 miglit - 


"IV 


the matter intirely upon this foot. For if 
in particular circumſtances ſuch meditations 
are proper; if the firm belief and lively in- 
fluence of ſuch principles is fit to be cutri- 


vated, and improd d; if theſe things are of 


1 importance to ſtrengthen moral diſpo- 
tions, and ſupport the c= and con- 
ant practice of the duties of natural reli- 
gion; the moſt probable way of producing 
this good effect, is certainly a conſideration 
worthy the infinite 20z/Jom of God. And if, 
conſidering the indolence, careleſneſs, innu- 
merable avocations, diſtracting cares, ſenſual 
purſuits, and the general conduct of man- 
kind, it appears, that things of conſequence 
are likely to be omitted, or ve — 
lected, it they are not fix d and determin'd by 
a particular rule; the appointing ſuch a rule 
clearly demonſtrates to us not only the 1 
dom, but | goodneſs of the ſupreme Being; 
ſince ir is the moſt efeval means to ſecure 
the virtue, and bappineſ of his creatures. 
By r to this we may add farther, that 
the — a thing in a way which God has 
preſerib d, | 
has a natural tendency, with all who have 


a becoming reverence of his infinite perfec- 
tions, and Conſider him as the 7n/pefor and 
judge of their conduct, to beget greater . 
riciſneſt, and attention of mind, and conſe- 
ef te make #-deeper impretfion, than 
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and in obedience to his command, 
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of it, is W ; be it og to keep up the 


memory of certain faits ; or to impreſj upon 


the minds af men ſuch principles as are evi- 


y.of- moral uſe; 1 and confirm 
l ; * _ againſt corruptians 
J if for. 4 particular 
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Se FT . and appear 
een e the eee, 
Suu v it be aid, ee c 
rational, reaſon will direct to it; why then 
is it not left to every man's diſcretian ta fix 
upon thoſe rites which he likes beſt.; which 
7 90 Ee ſuitable * his . and n 
e oat. Ny — iS. 
Jame rules he ebe to ALL, 8 
capacities, Irs, and are o ve- 
rid? And why are they not e 
2155 them, as circumfances alter, for 
. think will be more gactual? I 
mtg es ng fc Tg: 
things 
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fecor's, us If * Wa. deter- 


the d n= o SE — 2 
muſt give a greater — welgor to 
thety, than if they are com 
fider'd as the — 2 mere buman p. 
n that if thik matter 
be not derormmn'd Ages venir or vg 
to which all will think theniſdlves 
ſabmiz, endleſs differences and 
muſt, not asi, but in the u al tu. 
* of chings enſue; and every man's 
privats opmion, prejudice; and humbut, be- 
ing his — U rule, rites will de multiphyd 
re and Cm OE 
due d. 15 | 
nnn 2078 om * 
„near 2 
a Ne, thut ne oro 
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& all eireumſtances; nay, to make end mu⸗ 


d table, and means immutable ; and, ther 


< theſe are to continue in force, tho by 
. change of cixcumſtances they become pre- 
« judicial, ; nay, deſtructive to the end for 
7 which alone they were. ordain'd % +. oY 
1 10% Sir 10 +; 

py 8 external rites can't be obſery d 
without great inconvenience, in particular 
countries, they may undoubtedly be dropt; 
in like manner, when the obſervation of a 
ſitive precept would be injurious to health; 
inconſiſtent with our doing neceſſary acts of 
beneficence, which are of prier obligation, 


and the lige. But how does this affect, the 


eſent argument, which does not ſuppoſe 
— inſtituted means are fix d, but with loch 


wane, exceptions ? Does it prove in ge- 
neral, that God cannot appoint the manner 
in which things that are uſeful ſhall be done? 
Or that ſuch inſtitutions may not be of land- 
* perpetual authority in all caſes, 
in they do not deftroy, or interfere with 

their euck? May they not be, of that nature; 
as, taking the general ſtate of the world, 
oy be proper, (ſo far as obedience to po- 
ſitive laws, . which are ſupſervient to mora- 

lity, and. [che good of mankind, can, eyer be 
requir'd) in al! ages, and nations f,. And 
880 not the e of chem, even with 
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theſe 6 avi 7 5 be of great 5 he and 
ty ie enjoin'd by; the ſupreme 
Vote? May not things be requir d, | 
that are, (I mean in the, nature of the things 
72 95 15 hat 1s, the only y us ueſtion at 
t) Ml undoubted uſe upon the Whole; ; 
ys 405 may not always ſuit the circum- 
ſtances of each individual, or the ſtate of all 
countries equalh, in every age A the world? 


TLD 


FF * 


Tu IRE i is nothing that can wich any 
ſhew of reaſon be objected againſt the fixing 
poſitive laws, in the manner in which their 
obl ation has been explain'd, even © in a 
ef ion defign'd to extend over the whole 

< 7 | and falt to the end of ĩt ; but 
their bein impracticable, ot not to be ob- 
ſer v'd % Ti great inconveniencè in gene- 
ral; and not at certain ſeaſons, and i in par- 
Heular conjunctures only, which can't poſſi- 
bly be avoided. And T ſhall ſhew, when I 
come 4 treat particularly of cheſe, from 
What was 3 probably the true intention 
of che lepi iflator, bot this is not the caſe with 
reſpect to an ofitive inſtitutions of 
cen 75400 rt the Begin of 
them, by perperuating the memory. of cer- 
rain ebe e guarding againſt the worlt cor- 
ruptions of true a ion, and beg getting ſuch 


ſentiments and d ſpolitions, as are of. evident 


N . 


1 Chrifhanit & c. p. 107. | WI 
S "Iv moral 
i | 


* 


238 7he u/efulneft and trarh of the 
moral tendency, muſt be very ulctul every 
t to obſerve, that there may & inſti- 
ted means innumerable, Which, wich re- 
ts the nature of the actiom themſtloes, 
may genz#ally be practis d without ineonve- 


4 Hienice ; and if practis d only in /tbording- 
4 tian to moral duties, the end they are de- 
* fig d to promote, be away of ue: other- 
4 wiſe, all actions muſt, in themſelves, be at- 
; tended with e oatir an the 
4 whole; and it muſt be denied, either that 
F the ant ſentiments can be always proper to 
Au Aretigthen moral difpoſitions ; or, chat ad- 
4 vancing the great ends even of natural reli- 


gien, will be of advantage in all ages, and 
TC ck 


By + does not what has been ſaid deſtroy 
7 25 — of 0 8 commands, | fince 
it ſuppoſes they can't oblige. people lo 
. than ey judge it fit 0 ke een 
Not at all, if chey ere, Junge it unfit to ob- 
ſerve them, butwhen it is really unfit; which, 
have ſhewn, may nbt be the caſe upon the 
whole, bur only in ſome particular circum- 
ſtances that /eldom happen, and muſt be er- 
cepted by the wiſe}, and moſt uſeful conſti- 
tutions of civil government. Let this author 
prove, that poſitive commands are neceſſarily, 


* Chriſtianity &c. p. 113. | : Beet lt 


and 


abs iſtian rewolat ion defonded. 199 
and in the nature of the things themſelyves 
unfit to be obſerved in general, and he does 
ſomeching ; or let him prove, chat becauſe 
* may happen to be. abuſed thro the 
ant prejudices of the weak, i and Jus) 
Perſtitious, and the deſigns of ambitiaus 
% men . they ought to be intirely- la,, 
aide 3: and not practis d by thoſe who under- 
ſtand them 71g btiy, and to whom they are 
an uſeful means of religion, in a proper ſubs, 
ferrviency to their end. But let him take this 
thought along with him, that if things which 
are —— to be always uſeful. are to be 
eſteem d burtful,. and diſcarded, merely be- 
cauſe they are perverted ; the beſt, and moſt 


excellent , will be condemn'd with the wan, 


and we ſhall not be able to ſtop at giving up. 
inſtituted religion, but muſt renounce the uſe 


* en wel ' 40. * 11 tt 


o'T H _ have I largely vindicand, ſos 
precepts againſt the main argument which 
our author has urg d againſt them, that ar- 

in which — ſeems moſt to #r1umphy 
vg. the ahſalute perfetion of natural reli- 
gion; and have endeavoured to explain the 


general nature and deſign of them; and 


ſhewn, that when he argues againſt their 
being of ſuch; ir: indiſpenſible obligation, 
as to bind at all tm, and in all circumſtan- 


1 Chriſtianity &c. p. 109. 1 | Herd #*, I 
8 ces, 
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290 The uſefulneſs and truth of the 
ces, he argues not againſt the things them- 


ſelves, but only againſt the Niſtabes of en- 


thuſiaſts, or the corruptzons of deſigning men. 
It will be very eaſy, u this ſtate of the 
ther objections, which 
I ſhall therefore more briefly conſider. 


Tuus, for inſtance, it appears, that all 
his reaſonings againſt mere arbitrary com- 
mands are nothing at all to the purpoſe, be- 
cauſe tis evident from what has been ſaid, 
that theſe are not zrneceſſary, and arbitrary 
inſtitutions. The ultimate deſign of them is 
to inculcate ſentiments, or to be a memo- 
rial of facts (as I ſhall prove hereafter, with 
reſpect to the poſitive injunctions of chriſtia- 
nity) which, tho they ſuppoſe a revelation 
given, are in ſuch a circumſtance very pro- 
per to beget moral habits, to excite to a more 
diligent practice of the duties of natural re- 
ligion ; and prevent mens relapſing into their 
former groſs corruptions of it; and conſe- 
quently is w/e, and rational, and conducive 
to the perfection and happineſs of mankind, 
There appears in general to be very good rea- 
ſon, why God may int a particular 
manner of doing th 8 are in themſelves 
uſeful ; both as it is the moſt probable me- 
thod to /ecure the good effect of them, and 
that they may be more regarded, and make 
the fronger impreſſion ; and if ſo, there 
muſt be a fcundation in reaſon for fixing any 
| | Par- 


 ehriftian vevelation defended. 291 
articular manner which is proper to anſwer 
the end. So that there is nothing in all this 
that is firiFly ſpeaking arbitrary, or unwor- 
thy the care of a w/e governour. The ge- 
neral deſign good, and ſerviceable to virtue; 
the appointing a particular method beff ſuited 
to promote this deſign ; and ALL ro be con- 
ſider d in intire /ubordination and ſubſerviency 
to the eternal and unchangeable laws of mo- 
rality. Neither the ſubſtance of ſuch inſti- 
tuted duties, nor the manner in which they 
are to be perform'd, are abſolutely indiffe- 
rent, bur there is a reaſon and e in both. 


Ir any ſhall be ſo trifling as to object, that 
if to rites are equally adapted to ſerve the 
ſame deſign, the choice of either of them 
muſt be arbitrary. I anſwer, that the ge- 
neral reaſon for appointing /me varticalar 
rite is a ſufficient reaſon for taking either of 
them; but as there is no real ene be- 
tween the two, one is not, and cannot be 
prefer d before the other as fitter in itſelf, 
which would. indeed be acting wirhout a 
reaſon. | 


Tris I take to be a full anſwer to all 
dur author's long and frequent declamations 
againſt arbitrary, and tyrannical precepts, 
which, tho they may deſerve to be conſider'd 
by the rigid impoſers of human ceremonies, 
that only incumber religion, inſtead of ha- 
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292 Theuſefulneſs and truthof the 
ving any U . influence towards advancin 
true and ſubſtantial goodneſs ; do not at all 
affect poſitive duties of divine appointment, 
for which there is always @ reaſon befides the 
mere will of the law-giver. And he himſelf 
has allow'd, that if there be © any reaſon to 
« deprive men of their liberty in indifferent 
« things, they then ceaſe to be indifferent &. 


I sHALL add however under this head 
(tho it is not neceſſary to vindicate poſitive 
recepts as above explain'd, in which there 
1s not the leaſt mark of arbitrarineſs, and 
tyranny) that let a thing appear to be, in it- 


ſelf, of no particular moral uſe ; let it be al- 


low'd, that we can aſſign no Hecial reaſon 
for its being enjoin'd ; but that, abſtrafted 
from the conſideration of a divine command, 
it is altogether indiſſerent, and has nothing, 
either in its nature, or peculiar tendency, to 

recommend it above other things, in which 
men are left at their full liberty; I think it 
will be very hard, if not impoſſible, even 
upon this ſtate of the caſe, to prove, that 
there cannot be any general reaſon for ap- 
pointing the obſervation of it, and that one 


ſuch minute variation, © in inſtituted reli- 


« gion, from the religion of nature, and rea- 
ce ſon, makes all things elſe that can be ſaid 
for its ſupport totally ineffectual +.” 


| * Chriſtianity &c. p. I 35. + Page o. 
for. | Fox 


chriſtian revelation defended. 293 


F o let us ſuppoſe a pretended revelation, 
the deſign of which, upon being carefully 
examin'd,” is approv'd of as moſt wr/e, ra- 
tional, and uſeful, and which is, in all other 
reſpects, as perſect as we can conceive any 
thing of that kind to be. Let this moſt ex- 
cellent ſcheme of doctrine be not only adapt- 
ed, in general, to promote the higheſt moral 

rfection, and happineſs of human nature; 

t ſuited exactly to the circumſtances, and 
_ neceſſities of a corrupt and degenerate world; 
to enlighten their reaſon in thoſe points, about 
which it was moſt perverted, and darkned, 
and 'reform their moſt 95 ant and hurtful 
errors. | If together with theſe internal cha- 
racers, it has the atteſtation of numerous and 
undemable miracles ; ſhall one, or two po- 
ſitive inſtitutions (I appeal to the coo}, and 
impartial reaſon of mankind) ſhall, I fay, one, 
or tuo poſitive inſtitutions, for which we 
cannot diſcern that there is any particular 
reaſon, ſet aſide all this evidence, which o- 
therwiſe would be admitted as moſt clear and 
unexceptionable? 


No miracles indeed will prove irrational 
and zmmoral doctrines to be from God, be- 
cauſe we are infallibly certain, from our 
knowledge of his moral perfections, that he 
cannot reveal any ſuch doctrines; but we are 
far ſrom being ſure, that he can, in no caſe 
vbatever, enjoin the practice of indifferent 
fo things, 
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294 The uſefulneſs and truth of the 
things, for which -there does not appear, 
from the peculiar nature, or tendency of the 


on which fide the greateſt probability lies. 
And this may ſoon be determin'd ; becauſe: 
we can give uo account, how the pretenſions 
of a doctrine claiming to be a divine revela- 


tion ſhould be thus ſupported, by having ſuch 


internal marks, as plainly demonſtrate it 
could not proceed from evil ſpirits, and by 
the teſtimony of miracles, which prove be- 
yond doubt the interpgſition of ſome ſuperior 
znvifible agent, if it be not really divine; 
whereas on the other hand, there may be 
general reaſoms for enjoining certain things, 
which appear to have no panticular reaſon 
founded on the things themſelves, or uſe at all. 
Whoever denies this muſt deny hkewiſe, that 
God can have a w/e deſign in any of the 
methods of his providence towards mankind: 


which they do not perceive; and upon ſuch 


a groundleſs preſumption, which: is contra- 
dicted by univerſal experience, refuſe to be 
derermin'd by what himſelf would. other- 
wiſe allow to be the cleareſt, and fulleſt proof 
poilible of a divine interpofition. = 


Bu x beſides, the uſing. ourſelves to re- 


Aections of this kind, which ſuch a command 


will zaturally excite in us, viz. © that God 
e is to be obey'd: in all the ſignifications of 
„his will, becauſe as he is abſolutely fe, 


« and 


things themſelves, to be any /pecral reafon ; 
all therefore that we can have to conſider is, 


chriſtian revelation defended. 295 
e and god, he can enjoin nothing without a 
* reaſon,” will perhaps ſuggeſt in part what 
the reaſon of ſuch inſtitutions may be, viz, 
to cultivate this principle, and keep up a 
conſtant fenje of it in the mind. And for the 
great importance and uſefulneſs of this I ſhall 
only fay, that as it tends to hubituate to us 
the higheſt reverence of God, and moſt in- 
tire ſubmi ſiam to his authority; ſo the want 
of it has been the true cauſe, that ſo many 
litthe pretenders to reaſon and philoſophy have, 
in all ages, taken upon them to cenſure ſe- 
veral hm both in the conſtitution of u. 
ture, and courſe of providence, merely becauſe 
they have not umderſtod them; and urg'd 
their own-zgnorance arifing from the narrow- 
neſs of their faculties, or perhaps from a 
ſuperficial knowledge, and confus'd way of 
thinking, their own makes, and inadequate 
conceptions, as real faults in the frame of 
the univerſe ; and conſequently as objections 
againſt the abſolute wi/dom and goodneſs of 
the creator, and governor of all things, 


AND conſider'd in this view, why may 
not ſuch commands be given to creatures in 
a ſtate of trial, agreeably to the general end 
of their being plac'd in ſuch a ſtate, which 
is not for the information of the divine mind, 
but to exerciſe, in a proper manner, their 
moral diſpoſitions and habits, and by that 
means ſtrengthen, and improve their virtue ? 
Let it be granted, that * moral and immoral 
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r ſubjects for 
« this *;” tis enough that theſe other may 
not be improper. And whereas the author of 
Chriſtianity &c. aſks farther, if earthly 
kings, who may be deceiv'd, and for the 
« moſt part are fo, would be juſtly eſteem d 
« tyrants, if they require things of their ſub- 


jects merely to try their obedience ; how 


„ can we think this of the omniſcient, infi- 
<-nitely glorious king of kings ?“ Tis 
ſufficient ro anſwer, that there is no arguing 
from earthly governments to God's — 
ment of the world; and what would be 5- 
rannical in the one, may be very wr/e and 


fit in the other; becauſe the r of earthly 


kings is to be exercis'd no farther than the 
end of their civil authority requires, which 
end, the order, peace, and happineſs of ſociety, 
cannot be any way advanc'd by ſuch arbitrary 
injunctions; whereas the chief deſign. of God's 
government being to promote ward recti- 
rude, and eſtabliſh right principles and diſ- 
poſitions in the ind, whatever has a ten- 
dency to beget or confirm ſuch diſpoſitions 
may be appointed by him, without incurri 
the imputation of arbitrarineſ and tyranny.” 


Tu ingenious author tells us farther, 


that © there is no way to avoid this objec- 


tion, of God's willing contrarieties; but by 
* ſuppoling he requires nothing of men, but 
: what 


chriſtian revelation defended. gy 
* what is founded on the nature of things, 
% and the immutable relations they bear to 
« one another; and what, conſequently, 
« they are, as far as concerns them, capable 
“of knowing. But this objection is unan- 
« ſwerable by thoſe, who believe the will of 
“ God is not always thus founded; but may 
* contain many merely poſitive things; ſince 
* men may, after having taken all poſſible 
«care to be in the right, have very oppoſite 
t ſentiments ; and be oblig'd, by the will 
« of God, to hold, and act contrarieties . 


Ir he means by things merely poſitive ſuch 
as are abſolutely indifferent, or which are com- 
manded only for commanding-ſake ; theſe are 
not the things Iam bound to defend, becauſe, 
it will hereafter be ſhewn, that chriſtianity 
enjoins nothing of this kind. And I would 
fan know, what contrariety there is between 
duties, that differ no otherwiſe than as 
means and end? Is there any inconſiſtency 
between poſitive duties and moral, when the 
fofitive are enjoin'd in perfect ſubordination 
to, and have a tendency to ſupport the prac- 
tice of moral duties Do they deſtroy, or in 
the leaſt claſb with each other? The caſe is 
only this, that /ome duties are requir'd of ſuch 
as enjoy a revelation, which are not reguir d 
of thoſe who want it; i. e. in other words, 
their duties differ, according as their circum- 
flances differ; and this is as true upon the 


t þ Gbriſlianity &c. 5. 6. 
foot 
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foot of natural ian as u 
ſuppoſition of — — not 
only with reſpect to the means of rebigion, 
but the /iibfaxce of it. What, for inftance; 
=_ be more — than the e 
of proſperity, and adverſicy; the duties w 
ſpring from the mutual relation of 
and children, maſters, and fervants, and = 
like? If it be faid, that theſe are mer. 
at duties, becauſe they oblige. all mankind 
in ſuch circumſtances 3 this may likewife be 
affirm d of poitive duties, that they would 
oblige all, if all were in the ſame circumſtances, 
and had the ſame knowledge of the revelation. 
And any farther than they have the ram 
of knowing them, * are not © concern d 
to know them; their ignorance will not in the 
leaſt hinder their acceptance with their maker. 
The ſum of the whole is, that upon ſup- 
poſing a revelation communicated to ſome parts 
of the world, and not to the veſt, which has 
been already vindicated, mens particular re- 
ligious obligations muſt of necethty be di- 
Ferent, tho not inconſiſtent; and the one have 
certain duties, which the other cannot di. 
cover : In this caſe indeed, men may, a- 
F — taken all . to be in 
the right, have ve oppoſite timents; 
and bes oblig'd, by the will of God, to 
© hold; and act contrarieties, or rather, the 
one to do ſome things which the other is nat 
bound to do; and yet neither be wrong, be- 
cauſe they may both do all chat can juſtly be 
expected from them. 1 
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1 nave conſider d the matter in this 
view, that 1 might not drop any part of 
our author's ſenſe. But, I own, I am nor 
certain whether he means, that poſitive and 
moral duties are contrarieties ; or that 
© men are oblig'd, by the will of God, to 
cc hold; and act contrarieties; becauſe ſome 
are bound. to certain duties by revelatzon; 
which others, with all their care and dili- 


gence, can diſcover, nor conſequently be 


under an obligation to practiſe; or elſe, that 
thoſe who have equally the 2, of the reve- 
lation may, after an impartial ſearch, differ 
about the nature of pofirive inſtitutions, and 
being obig d each, by the will of God, to fol- 
low the direction of his own judgment and 


conſcience; which, in this caſe, preſcribe 


contrary rules, muſt be bound by the ſame 
« will, to hold and act contrarieries.” Fhe 
two former ſenſes have been fufficiently 
conſider d, and to the latter tis eaſy to re- 
ply, that if there be any thing in it, it muſt 
prove, that God can give no /aws to man- 
kind of any fort, but what all who are 
honeſt and impartial muſt neceſſarily under- 
ſtand in the ſame preciſe ſenſe ; but this is 
not, and tis great folly to expect it ever will 
be the caſe, with reſpe& to 8 
branches even of moral duty. Honeſt men 
have always differ d (and there is no ground 
to imagine, that fuch differences will ceaſe 
in any age hereafter) in explaining both the 
laws of revelation, and reaſon, And. it will 
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be an excellent conſequence indeed of our 
author's reaſoning, if, upon this account, 
we muſt throw up both pofitive and moral 
duties, i. e. in u a ey * me 
ans r at ee 

n — it in aſked, « b. bowel — 
& be conceiv'd, that God's laws, whether 
internally, or externally reveal d, are not 


d at all times the ſame, when the author of 


« them is, and has been immutably the 
« ſame for ever &? I * that this, 
if rigbely underſtood, infers the direct con- 
trary to what it was intended to prove. 


For the unchangeableneſs of God only ſup 


ſes in general, that he will always ec 


rily do what is 0%, and beft ; if there- 


fore ſome things are. proper upon ſuppoſing 
a revelation, for which there could be 10 


foundation at all, if men were left to che | 


mere light of reaſon; and if it be upon ſe- 
veral accounts expedient, that the manner 


of doing ſuch things ſhould be expreſly ix d, 
and determin d, which, I apprehend, has 


been fully prov'd ; even the immutable wiſ- 
dom and goodneſs of God muſt oblige him, in 

theſe, different circumſtances, to make mens 
particular duties and religious obligations 
different ;, and command certain things by re- 
yelation, , which can't be anverſal — be- 


cauſe not diſcoverabie by all, nor — 
ly belong to the original religion of . 


Tur 


® Chriſtianity & c. p. 103, _ © 
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Tur only charge which remains againſt 
pany duties, is the charge of 5 
Now, in order to ſet this matter in a clear 
light, and ſhew that there is no juſt foun- 
dation for ſuch a charge, I would obſerve 
the following things. 1 


I. THA there is a ſenſe, in which, 

what the ingenious author ſeems to think 
a great abſurdity, may be true, vig. that 
« what is ſuperſtition by the light of nature, 
« may be a part of religion by revelation *”, 
I don't mean, that what the reaſon of man- 
kind mnſt neceſſarily, at all times, and in all 
circumſtances, condemn as ſuperſtitious, can 
ever ceaſe to be ſo; for this would be to 
aſſert, that the nature of things are not 
what they are, and conſequently to maintain 
contradictions; but that what might juſtly be 
eſteem'd ſuperſtition, if men were left to the 
direction of the light of nature only, will 
loſe that character if God interpoſes, and by 
an expreſs revelation enjoins the practice of 
it. 


Fo inſtance, our author, I make no 
doubt, will readily allow, that if a thing 
may © as well be done this as that way, F ” 
the fixing and eſtabliſhing, by human au- 
thority, certain particular rites as neceſſary, 


" Chriſtianity &c, P. 138. t Ibid, | 
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dience to it is ſo far from being ſuperſti- 
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and of univerſal obligation, and ſuppoſing 
that men are not at Liberty to make uſe of 
any other, or of none at all, is rank ſuper- 
ſtition, and enthufiaſm. But this I ſhall en- 
deavour to ſhew ig not, and cannot be the 
caſe upon the ſuppoſition of a revelation 
given, and that the matter is determin d by a 
divine lau. | 


Ir has been already largely prov'd, that 
the defign of poſitive inſtitutions is to im- 


prove moral diſpoſitions, and conſequently 


rational, and good ; that there may be a w1/? 
reaſon for appointing a particular method, in 
which things that are % ful in themſelvss 
ſhall- be done; and conſequently, for ap- 
pointing any particular method that is cal- 
culated to anſwer the general end; and that 
if there are t methods egually proper, the 
general reaſon for fixing any method at all 
is a ſufficient reaſon for taking either of 
them. So that the manner of doing a thing, 
tho in itſelf abſolutely indifferent, may be 
made a part of mens religious obligations by 
the great governor of the world, conſiſtent- 
ly with his moſt perfect wiſdom and goodneſs ; 
which, if they themſelves took upon them 
to fix as a law binding conſcience, would be 
weak and ſuperſtitious. If therefore we are 
convincd, that a command of this ſort, 


Which has been ſhewn to be wortty of God, 


is actually given by him; the yielding obe- 


tion, 


chriſtian revelation defended. 303 ' 
Fiow, that it is a branch even of our moral 
duty. Our obligation to ſuhmit to it reſults 
from one of the ii principles of natural 
religion, viz. that God can command no- 
thing but what is t and rational, and 


Nen has a right to be univerſally 

obey d; and to ſay that we are not bound 

to _—_ every thing, which we have clear 
en 


evidence he requires of us by revelation, as 
well as by the law of reaſon, is indeed to 
make all religion ſuperſtition. 


Fon why is it, that we conſider. moral 
duties themſelves as parts of natural re- 
ligion? Is it merely becauſe they are in 
themſelves: fit, and have their foundation 
in the immutable nature and relations of 
things, without having any regard to the 
authority of that ſupreme being, who has 
plainly declar'd it to be his v//, that we 
ſhould obſerve them, by framing that con- 
ſtitution, and appointing thoſe ET from 
which they neceſſarily ariſe ? Undoubtedly 
"tis not. For however amiable upon this 
ſuppoſition the practice of thoſe duties 
might be, however east dug bei 
and neceſſary to promote the ineſs of 
mates 7 Bt not with any be. 
call'd religion, if we excluded the conſidera- 
tion of God as our governor, and judge; and 
did not regard them as /aws which be hath 
given us. And, on the contrary, if we do 
conſider him as our w1/e, and righteous go- 


vernor, 
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vernor, this will neceſſarily lead us to prac- 
tiſe every thing that we are perſuaded is bis 
will, whether moral, or pofitive ; otherwiſe, 
we renounce the dependence of creatures on 
their creator; or ſuppoſe, that he is an 
unjuſt, tyrannical governor who is not fit to 


be obey'd, and conſequently overturn not 


only all external revelation, but the religion 


of nature and reaſon it ſelf. 
I Have all along ſuppos'd, that God 


may be the author of poſitive inſtitutions, 
which, I think, has been fully prov'd, and 
that men are convinc'd, that particular in- 
flitutions of this kind are divine; and allow- 
ing this, if the obſervation of them be fi- 
perſtition, the conſequence will neceſſarily be 
the ſubverſion of all religion. But if, on 
the contrary, this principle be true, with- 


out which even natural religion cannot ſub- 


fiſt, viz. that the authority of God, plainly 
perceiv'd, ought, in all caſes, to determine 
our behaviour; wilful diſobedience to a 
poſitive precept, tho in itſelf mutable, muſt 
be an immorality, and conſequently a viola- 


tion of the law of reaſon which is eternal, 


and immutable. Tho the matter of ſuch a 
command be poſitive, the argument for obe- 
dience is moral. | 


InDEED if men reſt in outward rites even 
of God's appointment, and are only concern'd 
about performing the ceremonial part, but 
02 | not 
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not led by, them, according to the deſign 

of their a Wig to. cultivate, and im- 
Tr upon their minds; thoſe uſeful. /enti- 
ments, hh have a tendency. to beget and 
improve oral diſpoſitions — are alone the 
means of religion, the particular, manner be- 
ing only appointed as the moſt, likely way to 
certgin- their good effect; if they think, 
at God 1s pleas d with mere external forms, 
Which, in themſelves, are but trifies, and 
age e that they ſhall!“ propitiate an all- 


0 1 and gracious Being by ſuch chings 
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ye no worth or excellency in them; 
nay, they fancy that there is an 9 70 
to procure the divine favour in the 65 
part ff inſtitmed means, . inculeating 
tions, and a becoming ſenſe. © chi 
ations, whether the great end of 
5 and ſtrengthing moral lbb 
promoted, or. not; their religion is 45 
tru ſuperſtition, as if it was intirely the. 
offspring of their, own will and fancy. But if 
there be a reaſon, why things which are 
in themſelves uſeful ſhould be appointed to be 
done in a particular manner; if this manner 
be thought of importance above others that 
in the nature 2 s might be equally: 
proper, only. becauſe God, for wiſe ends, has 
directed to it; if the whole of inſtituted 
means be conſider d as in a neceſſary /u6/er- 
viency to the eternal laws of Ys ry 
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Lcd d u n as ingmiſic ant and! 1 
— te — the practice Doh, 
35 7 which is ſubftantrally, and unchamgb- 
good; if it be thought 7mprous t 
purate the means from the end, and much 
more to make them eee 
to compound, by the moſt ſ 
— exactneſs about y Wore and inſtru- 
mental obſervances, for the neglect of i 
diſpenſable moral duties; here is not the Texſt 
appearance of ſaperſtition: No e unw 
3 entertain d of God; no conceĩv- 
ing of him as an * or paſ- 
© fionate *” | being, pleas d, an 
wich trifles; but as a wiſe and gracious go- 
wr A takes the moſt Fectuul me- 
ke the means of religion uſe- 


pin and conſequenly to advance hy virtur, 


and happineſs of his ſubjects; and has eſta⸗ 
bliſhd the due ſubordination — "means to 
ends, and requires and accepts inſtityted's 4 
ligion only in its proper — i. e. ſo far a8 
it promotes a more frist regard to natural, 
and the practice of mee and real goods 
an _ N IH 1 
ig nett nen 

2. — be Amen of f poſitive' div 
ties, in the manner in which they have 
been deſcrib'd; and the deſign; and reaſon of 
them argued; is not, and cannot in itſelf be 
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 ebriftian revelation defended. 307 
ther, that it has no fend ſuperſtition. 
That poſitive inſtirutions have been uſed 
fſuperſtitiouſly, and men have laid an equal 
ſtreſs upon them as upon morality itſelf, 
can't be denied; nay, that they have re- 
ſoly d the: whole of religion into external 
obſervances, and inſtead of making it con- 
ſiſt in the neceſſaty duties of piety, juſtice, 
and cburity, placed it not only in be inſti- 
tuted means appointed by God, but in trifling 
ceremonies, v/eleſs ſpeculations, and incom- 
prebenſible myſteries of man's inventing, and 
and that their zeal for theſe things, 
animated by ind ſuperſtition, and prejudice, 
and under the influence of intereſted, and 
defigning men, has tranſported them beyond 
all. bounds, even to deſpiſe, ' and trample 
upon the ſacred and eternal rules of natu- 
ral religion, we have many /aud examples to 
prove. And let this wild enthuſiaſm be 

exposd to the utmoſt ; let the craft and 

knavery of politicians, or prieſts who have 
Jebauch'd the conſciences of men, and their 
natural ſenſe of good and evil, be repreſented 
in the moſt odrows colours. But tho wiſe and 
honeſt men of all parties, who are concern'd 
for the- purity of religion, heartily wiſh all 
poſſible ſucceſs to ſuch a deſign 3' the fact 
:tjelf, J apprebend, is nothing at all to che 
point in queſtion: becauſe the moſt excellent 
and uſeful things in the world, thro' the 
folly and perverſeneſs of mankind, and the 
prevalency of irregular paſſions ; thro' the 

X 2 2 aweak- 
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308 The uſefulneſs andtruthof the 
weakneſs of ſome, and the ſubtlety and wile 
management of others may be the occa- 
ſons of che groſſeſt corruptions. Thus re- 
ligion 227 — been made uſe of to ſanctiß 
cruelty, petfdioutne(s, treaſons, murders, 
and the blackeſt enormities; and the ge- 
neral notion of 4wor ſhipping God has acci- 
21 introduc d ſup Neft cen and idolatry. 
Perſons therefore, Sho! think impartially, 
won't be inclin'd to argue from events, ot 
the abuſes of things 3 but from their direct 
and natural tendency. And this is the true 
ſtate of the queſtion with reſpect to poſitive 
25 whether in der ta and in their 
reci conſequences, lead to ſuperſtitiun; 
or whether this be not an elbe abuſe 
of them (to which the It chings are lia- 
ble) quite contrary to their natural influ- 
ence, which is to ſupport true and rational 
os If the author of Chriftianity &c. 
could prove the former of theſe, it would be 
ry much te his purpoſe ; but what he has 
10 directly to this argument is but little, 
and, I think, of no great welgbr. 1 us 
proceed however to examine it. en $013 4; 
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v*F 18 urg d Shot dur 0 ths ſuppdtikg 
things indifferent equally commanded wi 

< matters of morality, tends to make men 
_ believe they are alike neceſſary u. If 
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ohriſtian revelation defended. 3 09 
of egual importance, this is undoubtedly true; 
but every one, that knows any thing of the 
doctrine of ſcripture, muſt know that this 
is. fan from being the caſe; poſitive duties 
being always repreſented as inferior and ſub- 
ſervient to moral, and of no fignificancy or 
value, in compariſon with juſtice, mercy, fi- 
delity, and other branches of the /aw of na- 
ture, which are of ſupreme, eternal, and in- 
eee obligation. Let the argument 
therefore be juſtly ſtated, and as I would 
ſuppoſe this author himſelf intended it, and 

*ewill run thus; that © the ſuppoſing things 
© indifferent to be . as well as 
e matters of morality, tho they are declar'd 
« to be of far leſs importance, and of no 
« worth at all it they don't promote a 
ce ſtricter regard to morality, tends to make 
« men believe they are alike neceſſary, and 
« lay an equal ſtreſs upon both.” Which 
18, as if a man ſhould ſay, that my telling 
another light and darkneſs are two very 
different things, has a tendency to make him 
think they are the ſame. One would rather 
be apt to conclude, that the enjoyning one 
thing in ſubordination to another, and con- 
Rantly inculcating that ſubordination, muſt 
have a neceſſary tendency, which, tis very 
ſtrange, ſhould ever fail of its effect, to 
make all but zdeots, and mad people, believe, 
they are of vaſtly different importance. And' 
if it be likely that the bulk of mankind will 
always be ſo inuolent and thoughtleſs, as to 
X 3 diſ- 


310 The. uſefulneſs and truth of the 
diſregard ſuch plain directions, the plaineſt 
indeed that can be given them, there is 
no poſſible guard againſt: their falling into 
ſuperſtition; but, let what caution will be 
us'd, as long as there are means and ends, 
which muſt be allow d upon the foot of na. 
tural religion, as well as of revelation, they 
« will put a greater ſtreſs on means, tho of 
« ſome uſe in religion, than their nature 
e will bear; to the confounding things of 
« the greateſt moment with thoſe of the 
* ſmalleſt OA , 


AG Ain, Tis faid farther, that becauſe 
« ſenſible things make a deeper impreſſion 
« on the minds of the common people than 
« words; that is a juſt reaſon againſt their 
« uſe in religion 7. The deeper impreſ- 
ſion itſelf, can certainly be no_ reaſon 
againſt, but rather for them; becauſe it 
muſt undeniably be of great uſe, if it be 
corrected, and bounded by reaſon, and does. 
not produce ſuperſtition, and enthufiaſm. But 
this will be the effect, . becauſe the vulgar,. 
« who generally look no farther than ex- 
„ rernals, do not uſe them barely, as they. 
« do. words, to expreſs their meaning; but 
& conceive in them I know not what in- 
* ternal holineſs; and think ſuch ſymboli - 
cal tepteſentations as neceſſary as the 
te things repreſented by them; nay, by 


S Chriftianity &c. p. 1 30. 4, Page 117 


« de- 
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degrees, forgetting the reaſon of their i n= 
e ſtitution, come to iddlize them, as the 
& Traelites did the brazen ſerpent®*, „his 
is ſtill arguing only from TM and not from 
the natura! endency of t 10gs ; whereas the 
true queſtion is, whether the revelation has 
not laid down very 9 rules to revent 
ſuch miſapprebenſans, b declaring, that in- 
ſtituted rites have no Enctity in them, and 
are no better than any the moſt v/ele/s and 
trifling ceremonies, if they don't promote 
moral goodneſs; and conſequently, whether 
the common people, if they would uſe their 
reaſon, might not eaſily avoid ſuch ground 
leſs, and ſuperſtitious conceits? If it be ſaid, 
that we may argue however with ptobabi- 
lity, that hole abuſes will always happen, 
becauſe they ever have happen d © in all 
« religions whatever, where ſymbolical re- 
4 einten have been uſed :“ I an- 
ſwer, that as the deſign of revelation is to 
teach men otherwiſe ; as it is a very plain and 
faeient rule for this purpoſe, which if 
ey give the /eaft attention to, they will be 
better infurm'd ; God is not anſwerable for 
conſequences. If ſuperſtition be fo much the 
foible of mankind, as indeed the experience 
of every age reſtifys, all that can be expected 
from the wiſe governor of the world is, that 
if he communicares a revelation, proper care 
will be taken to N it. Now this is, 
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in reaſon, as - effeftually done by declaring, 
that To rites I in themſelves of no 
account, and have no virtue, but what they. 
derive from a Jubſerviency to their end; as. 
if noe but moral things were made a part 
of religion, There is no more foundation. 
for it really, in the one cafe than in the 
other ; and by. the ſame means that it pre- 
veils new, it would alſo prevail if any ot ben 
ryle was given, the plaineſt, and fimple eſt 
that can be thought of. For, as the matter 
ſtands at preſent, if men would think, they 


muſt certainly avoid all ſuch hurtful errors; 


and if they will not, beſides that their reli- 
gion is good for. nothing, how can they be 


ſecur d, upon any poſſible AA rom 
chr 200 eee 2 | 


ou author has one paſſage more upon 
this head, which is indeed very extraordi-. 
nary, As long (he ſays) as men believe 
the good of ſociety is the ſupreme law, 
« they will think it their duty to be go- 
ce vern'd by that law ; and believing God 
© reguires |nocfung of them, bur Fg is for 
ce the good of mankind, will place the whole: 
C Of their religion in benevolent actions, and 
to. the utmoſt of their abilities copy after 
«the divine 0:iginal 3 but if they are. made 
to believe there are pany which have 10 
« relation to this good, neceſſary to falvar 
tion; they muſt ſuppoſe it their duty, to 
6 uſe ſuch means as will moſt 2 
* 1crve 


2 
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chriſtian revelation. defended; 3 13 
& ſerve this purpoſe. — Tis to this prin- 
e ciple we owe the. moſt cruel perſecutions, 
* inquiſitions, cruſades, and maſſacres ; tu- 
* mults, ſeditions, rebellions, &c *. i. e. 
If men are made to believe there are things, 
* which have no relation to the good of 
* ſoczety [or which do no good; or harm] 
« neceſlary to ſalvation; they muſt ſuppoſe 
ce it their duty to uſe ſuch means as will 
* moſt effectually ſerve this purpoſe [of 
doing neither good, nor hurt ;] and upon 
** this principle of doing 20 miſchief, do 
all the Abe, they can, and perſe- 
cute and deſtroy their fellow- creatures.“ 
Does it follow, that becauſe God com- 
mands ſome things, which, if in themſelves 
they are good for nothing, are not burtful ; 
the people muſt naturally be led to think, 
that 'tis not only an innocent thing, (which 


itſelf is going a prodigious length) but their 


duty, to commit the vileſt 423 and 
cruelty ? If they can draw ſuch inferences 
as theſe, they are not capable of being in- 
ftiructed, nor fit to be reaſon'd with. I 
might add, that none of the poſitive inſti- 
tutions of chriſtianity are of the kind this 
author ſpeaks of, but have all a tendency 
to promote morality, (and one of them, in 
particular, the moſt univerſal, diſintereſted, 
and generous benevolence) and conſequently 
the greateſt good of mankind. Ho IMS 
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o. yard 1:08 NN N Foy 105 nt io 
Bur my defign in citing this paſſage was 
not to argue againſt if, the defect in the tea- 
ſoning deing too groſs to eſcape any reader's. 
ice, who thinks at all of what he reads; 


let it therefore ſerye- only as a ſpecimen (I 


— 


chuſe to cenſure in the moſt modeſt, and fa- 


vourable manner) how apt even ingenious 4½ 


putants are, in the heat of controverſy, to 


over ſboot themſelves ; and impoſe upon their. 
own better underſtandings ſo far, as to join 
ideas together that have in nature no con- 
nection, or dependance; and put things into 
the concluſion, for which there is not the 
leaſt foundation in the premiſes, A method 
of arguing by the way, wherein any thing 
may be concluded from any thing; nay, even 
contraries made to infer each other. Havin 
ſhewn thus largely that inſtituted religion is 
not, in itſelf, ſuperſtition ; and if gh un- 
derſtood, (and the revelation is op ain, that 
tis very unaccountable that any ould take 
it wrong) has no more a fendency to ſuper- 
ſtition, than natural religion itſelf ; I ſhall 
conclude this chapter with obſerving, 


3. TA chriſtianity as it requires only 
two, or three plain, and 9000. poſitive du- 
ties; ſtrictly obliges its profeſſors not to add 
to them, by declaring againſt all impoſitions *; 
and more particularly, that the religion en- 


Ram. 14. 2, 3, 4, 5. Gal. 5. 1, 13. 


join d 


chriſtian revelation defended. 313 
join d in the goſpel is pure, and ſpiritual +, 
not to be incumber d and corrupted by human 
forms, and ceremonies; nay, that we worſhip 
God. in vain, if we teach for. doctrines the 
commandments \of men ; chriſtianity, I ſay 
ſeems, by theſe things, to have guarded 
more efettually againſt enthuſiaſm and ſu- 
perſtition, than if it had explicitly requir'd 
only moral duties, and left it to every man's 
fancy to inyent the means of religion for him- 
ſelf. For, by this excellent conſtitution, all 
the means of religion, being of God's ap- 
pointing, will be wie and rational; and if 
men underſtand, and reſolve to follow the 
directions of the revelation, nothing that is 
weak and enthufiaſtical can be introduc d. 
But if every one be allow d to act according 
to his private opinion, and humour; or as he 
is influenc'd by his fears, and fooliſi notions 
of the deity ; he may, (and there are many 
circumſtances ſuppoſeable, in which tis pro- 
bable he i) run the utmoſt lengths of an 
unbounded, and endleſs ſuperſtition. AS 


1 John 4.23.24: + Mat. 16. 9. 
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Is one great excellency of the chri- 


Iſtian revelation, that its poſitive in- 
ſtitutions are very few, as well as admira- 
bly calculated to promote and encourage the 


practice of virtue; ſo that our religion is 


not incumberd with ceremonies, nor our 
minds diyerted from more important and uſe- 
ful duties; the main ſubſtance of chriſtianity 
being the law of nature explain'd upon 
the nobleſt principles, and intorc'd by the 
ſtrongeſt motives. But it will naturally be 
aſk d, if the fewer the better, would it not 
be beſt of all if there were nane? That does 
not follow, becauſe two or three may be 


very belpful, (eſpecially if we conſider, that 


a revelation defign'd to be of univerſal ad- 


vantage, muſt be calculated chiefly for the 


vulgar ; and if it was ſuited to the taſte of 
the few, in every age, who think and rea- 
ſon more cloſely, and abſtractediy, it would, 
with reſpect to the bulk of mankind, be u/e- 
Jeſs) two or three poſitive precepts, I ſay, 
may be very helpful, when a great number 
would be burthenſome, and perhaps too much 

165 engage 


chyiſtian revelation defended, 3 17 
engage the attention. However, if this 
inference will not hold, does not the ob- 
ſervation which has been made reflect on 
the moſaic inſtitution, in the ſame propor- 
tion as it does honour to the chriſtian? 
I it be a circumſtance very much in fa- 
vour of the latter, muſt it not be a great 
prejudice againſt the former, which was a 
law abounding in ceremonzes, and ritual ob- 
ſervances? I anſwer, that it undoubtedly 
proves the ſuperior excellency of the chri- 
ſtian religion; but, I 8 will not 

conclude what the adverſaries of revelation 
would infer from it, viz. that the law of 
Moſes was not of divine original. For tho 
when God gives a revelation that is deſign d 
for general uſe, and conſequently confiders 
men only as reaſonable creatures, and is 
not adapted to the genius, complexion, or 
fate of any particular nation; tis natural 
to expect, that it will be lain, and fimple, 
and not overloaded with things of an ex- 
ternal and poſitive” nature; yet there are 
circumſtances ſuppoſable, in which even a te- 
remonibus religion may anſwer very valuable 
purpoſes. And this I take to have been 
the caſe with reſpect to the jetiſb rites,” | 
PT 3:07 JAY ACS, INS 1 
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'G'o'p, who was not oblig'd to give an * 
external revelation ar all; nor *conſequently * 
to make it univerſal, thought fit, in his in- % 
finite wi ſdom (after having reveal'dhimlelf "2 


at ſundry times to particular perſons) to 
1 chuſe 
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chuſe the poſterity of Abrabam, as A reward 
of his anal piety, and extraordinaty vir- 
tue, in order to preſerve amongſt them the 
acknowledgment-and worſhip. of himſelf. as 
the one true God, and the principles of na · 
ral religion (which were almoſt. loſt in 
2 | by we the pg 48 of 
alatry and ſuperſtition). pure, and uncorrupt, 
till the time bin, RE he had fix'd 15 0 
more general reformation; and order d it ſo 
in the courſe of his providence, that by 
their captivities, diſperfions, and the  franſla- 
tion of the books of their religion into 
Greet, &c. the revelation he had afforded 
them might be of ſome uſe to the Gentile 
world; both. by ſcattering here and there 
good principles and notions of natural re- 
ligion ; and raiſing, throughout the Eaſt, 
about the time of our n ee 
a pretty common expectation of an extra- 
ordinary perſon, to appear in Judea. The 
end therefore which God had in view not 
being attainable without preſerving them a 
diſtinct people in their religion, cuſtoms, and 
manners, from other nations, the /aw of 
ceremonies was inſtituted with this view; 
and if it was the moſt likely method to an- 
ſwer the great purpoſe for which it was 
intended, that will be a ſufficient vindication 
of the wiſdum of it. 


70 3 2 83 J 9 

Ax p, I think, there will be; no great 
difficulty in proving this, if we conſider how 

5 b * the 
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2 702 incom ed on a * I 
ale ; and appear to have Vacs inclin 


upon. all occaſions, to fall in with 75 0 
latty of of the neighbouring nations ; 

ple, I fay, fo ftuated and di Me * 
probably have kept no order, if their na- 


tional. cab] and prejudices had not been 


in ſome meaſure indulg d; and the beſt ſe- 
curity againſt their renouncing the worſhip 


of the true God, and joining in the idala- 


trous rites that prevail d al around em, 
was to divert them, by giving them inno- 
cent ceremonies of their own ; which, beſides, 
as they were practis d in honour of him, 
kept up a conſtant ſenſe of his authority, 


and, upon that account, muſt have a natu- 


rat tendency to ſettle, and eftabliſh. their 
minds. In like manner, thoſe rites which 
were defign'd to hinder their free Commerce 


with other nations, and imitating the cu- 


ſtoms and uſages . among them eſpecrally, 
which had any relation to their ſuperſtition, 
muſt have been wiſely adapted to the fate, 
and circumſtance of things; becauſe an imi- 
tation of the manners of the Gentiles, and 
contracting an intimacy, and familiarity with 
them, would have led en and almoſt 
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?nfibly; to the practice of their iddlatries 
TT 1 evident Hare rites and CR, of 
chis kind are a oY N of , the. Meſaic 


inſtitution. — 8 


17 605 tat "OT ings Shi 
he 1001 1d. to belong. to the re. gion of the 
— 7114 onl branches of . civi cer 
on ; 1 Rar , that as We are able to 
aſſign a good n þ in general, from their 
remper, 7 or 75 85 and the w/e 
providence i in Ae ty Tr a 

Wehen people, why | 11 
a ceremonions Worſhip, as 1 he 

fareſt W to keep them at the greate 

tance from the manners, a cuſtoms hs 
their Taolatrous neighbours z ts, tis not at 
all unlikely, that, if we were thoroughly 
acquainted with the circumſtances of 40 2 
an, we: might ſee a particular realon. 7 
ehuſing the ceremonies chat were WAY 


\ + Fr - 1 7 4. 4 9＋ 1 


above öthers; and nothing ſtrange, i 


iod, where we have lcarce any light frg 
25 ro ditect our inquiries, we _ 
ACCOUNT 4 Mine for e every inltitudion. r 
—_ "7 5 

Bur as this whole affair i Is a fort of 2 
874 n from my main deſig n, I 6000 not 
upon it, and ſhall therefore only 
—— one obſervation mene that 
eople ſhould be diverted, b the u 
of rites to which they were oblig d, from an 
attention to thoſe infinitely more important 


duties, 
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duties, in which the eſſence of true religion 
muſt always conſiſt; and lay fo much ſtreſs 
upon ceremonial inſtitutions, as to depreciate 
and neglect immutable moral obligations; 
all e care is taken, in the writings of 
the Old Teſtament, to guard againſt ſuch 
ſuperſtitious abuſes. The ſubſtance of reli- 
gion is expreſly declar'd to ly in thoſe things 
only, which are intrinſically good; and po- 
ſitive inſtitutions to be mere inſignificant 
trifles in compariſon” of piety, Fer and 
mercy ; nay, to be even offen/ive, and abomi- 
nable in the ſight of God; when they are 
put upon a level with the eternal laws of 
natural religion. The ſentiments upon this 
ſubject are te juſteſt, trongeft, and moſt ſia- 
blime that can be found any where, and 
frequently inculcated by prophets rais'd up 
for that very purpoſe ; ſo that twas nothing 
but wwilful perverſneſs that made the Jews 
ſo zealous for their ceremonies, to the con- 
tempt, and ſubverſion of morality ; and even 
the weakeſt among them, if own had read 
their own ſcriptures with the leaſt care, 
could not have fallen into ſuch a pernicious 
error, Which is ſo explicitly, and directiy 
condemn d. 


I PROCEED now to what I at firſt pro- 
poſed, a particular vindication of the pe- 
culiar poſitive inſtitutions of chriſtianity; 
and in this I need be but ſhort, becaule it 
will immediately appear, upon their being 

Y truly 
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— ſtated, arid explain'd, that they are in- 
t1 rely ſubſervient to morality - the frangeft 
obligations upon us to practice of 111 
verſal virtur; and have 4 4% ect tendency to 
encourage, and ſtrengthen the beſt nd oft 
aſeful diſpoſitions of human nature; 18 7 

tions that will make men moſt , amiable, 
and eaſy in themſelves, e e 
and beneficial to others. = 


By baptiſm we voluntarily, and in the 
moſt ſelemm manner, make a rofeſfion of 
the chriſtian religion. And as it is done 
freely, and out of choice, we Jerry oblis 85 
ourſelves by this action to imitate d ele. 
Chriſt, and goverti our temper and beha- 
viour by the rules He has ee i. e. to 
copy after the moſt perf? mple, and 
practiſe the moſt intire, n a0 afeful 
virtue, that was ever pteſerib d. by am 
ſcheme of phloſophy, or inſtitution of rell 
gion. We oblige ourſelves to that rational 
prety, impartial juftice, univerſal, difintereſied, 
and condeſcendih voanefs, and 57 tempe- 
rance, which c 1 early — 1 
mends, and powerfully Meche ecting, 
upon zheſe terms only, 5 favour of Faimbe 
God, and an happy immortality And can 

any thing be more becoming rational bein 
than to bring themſelves under the Arie 
obligations to promote the true 45% 104 
perfection of their nature, and the general 


goon of their fellow creatures ? 
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. VI 


Ir it be ſaid, that out very profeſion of 
the chriſtian religion ob/iges us to all this, 
without the uſe of any particular vite, or 
teremohy : K anfwer, that doing it by a /olemn 
Mite, ard in's public manner, will be an ad- 
Mitionu motive, with all who have a ſenſe 
of 1ngennity, to perform what they have 
voluntarily engaged; that the doihg it in a 
way appointed by God, and in obedience ro 
n commumd, has a natural rendency to make 
theth more ſincere in their tefolutions, give 
them a thbre libely ſenſe of their obligations, 
and leadè a deeper impreſſion upon the mind; 
and befides,, by appointing a particular rite, 
ard making | mens duty to fubmir to it, 
every Man is put, at his firſt ſetting out in 
religion, upon examining the evidences of it 
aid the #1ferent natures, and cohſequences of 
virtue, and vice; by which means his re- 
ligion Will become the matter of his de- 
liberate, and free choice. For tho the bulk 
of mankind go on in the beaten tract, and 
becauſe they are never call d upon to make 
a particular inquiry, take their religion in- 
plicitly, juſt as the chance of education and 
ciiftom directs; yer one would imagine, that 
when tlley, ace bound, by a ceremony inſtitu- 
tei on os to make a ſolemn profeſſion 
of it; this' ſhould always ſuggeſt to them, 
that now it is the proper time to confider 
ſeriouſſy upon what foundation it ſtands, 
and the reaſons by Which it is ſupported; 
1 2 and 


324 Theuſefulneſs and truth of the 
and whatever the real fact be, I am fure it 
is the natural tendency of the thing. And 
therefore it muſt be calculated, in 2zz/elf, to 
anſwer the moſt »/eu/ purpoſes, becauſe no- 
thing can be of greater importance towards 
making men fix'd and ſteady in a virtuous 
courſe, than their entring upon it after ma- 
; ture deliberation, and a full conviction of the 
1: judgment. 


AND if there are theſe uſes of ſame par- 
ticular rite, it will be a ſufficient juſtification 
of any ſingle one, that it is as fit as any other, 
and does not interfere with the main defign of 
the inſtitution. This, I ſay, is as much as 
can, in ſtrict reaſon, be requir'd. But, beyond 
this, it may be urg'd in favour of baptiſm, 
the initiating ceremony of the chriſtian reli- 

4 gion, that it is, z7ſelf, the moſt natural, and 
Ini ſicant that can be, and expreſſive of thoſe 
very obligations, which we bring ourſelves 
under by ſubmitting to it. This is ſtrongly 

repreſented by St. Paul in the following paſ- 

ſage, (if we underſtand by hapri/m the rite 

that was originally appointed, and always 
practiſed in the i chriſtian churches, viz. 

immerſion; otherwiſe indeed, the beauty and 

force of the compariſon is intirely loſt) know 
ye not, that ſo many of us as were baptized 

into Jeſus Chriſt, were baptized into his 

death? Therefore we are buried with bim, 
by baptiſm, into death; that like as Chriſt 
vas raiſed up from the dead by the glory 7 
the 
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the fat ber, even ſo we alſo ſhould walk in ne to- 
neſs of life * * 


Ivy not ſet myſelf to prove, that this 
is a rite which may generally be prattis d with- 
out inconvenience, and conſequently is fit to 
be enjoin'd in a religion deſign'd for all ages, 
and nations; becauſe the conſtant experience 
of thoſe who ule it, adhering rich to the 
original inſtitution, is a moſt convincing de- 
monſtration of this; amongſt whom, not- 
withſtanding ſome inſtances of a precipitate, 
and incautious zeal, it ſcarce ever is, and if 
but common prudence was exercis'd, we have 
the utmoſt reaſon to believe, never would af 
all be, attended with ill conſequences; and 
beſides, an attempt of this kind would be 
trifling with the reader in an age, in which 
the practice of cold bathing is ſo frequent- 
ly recommended even to the molt ?ender con- 
ſtitutions, and acknowledg'd to have ſuch 
excellent effects. 


Uro the whole, there is every circum- 
ſtance in this poſitive inſtitution of chriſti- 
anity, that can recommend it, and manifeſt 
the great 0:/dom, and goodneſs of God in ap- 
pointing it. The general deſign of it is to 
oblige chriſtians, in the moſt ſlemn manner, 
to a conduct that is becoming rational crea- 
tures, conducive to the rectitude of human 


* Rom. 6. 3, 4. 


1 na- 
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nature, and the gved of ſociety, vis. to ab» 
ſtain from vice and impurity of all Finds, 
and practice the moſt univerſal, conſtant, 
and amiable virtue ——The fixing à parti- 
cular rite is of great uſe, to engage their 
attention, and give them 2 Aron er ſenſe of 
their obligations, and as it binds ALL to 
a voluntary and deliberate engagement to 
lead a ſober, righteous, and godly life. 
As the ſub/lance of the duty, or the prin- 
cipal thing intended by it muſt akways be 
uſeful, the external ceremony 1itfelf is of chat 
kind, as may generally be practifd, not on- 
ly without inconvenience, but with advantage, 
and is withal very natural, and ſignificant,” 
and wiſely adapted to the main deſign.—— 

To which we may add, that there is the 
utmoſt care taken to prevent ſuper/titiaus g. 
buſes of it, not only by afſertmg, in general, 
the utter 7n/ignificancy of all inſtituted means 
without real virtue and goodneſs ; and con- 
ſtantly inculcating the moral uſe of this par- 
ticular inſtitution ; but by declaring in ex- 
preſs terms, that tis not the external part 
of bapriſm, putting ey theft ofthe Joſe, 
for which we are; -onfider'd as good chri- 
ſtians, and Aude! to the reward of eternal 
life; but the anſwer of a good conſcience to- 


K 1 


wards G 2 * 


— ANoTUuER poſitive inſtitution of chri- 
ſtianity is what we Commonly call the Lord's 


F 1 Pet. z. 21, 
Supper. 
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ſupper. And as, in this ordinance, the death 
of Chriſt is cammemarated under the notion 
of a ſacrifice, I ſhall, before I ſpecify the 
moral uſes of it, endeavour briefly to explain, 
and vindicate that. repreſentation. Which 
is the more neceſlary, becauſe nothing in 
the whole chriſtian doctrine has been more 
greſiy miſrepreſented, or given its adverſaries, 
who take their accounts of it from party 
writers, and not from the New Teftament it- 
ſelf (a method of proceeding that argues 
great unfairneſs, and præjudice) a more plau- 
ſible occaſion to triumph. But if the matter 
be rightly conſider d, it will appear, that the 
advantages, Which they think they haye a- 
gainſt the chriſtian religion upon this head, 
are but imaginary. For, 


1. Tues New Teſtament no where re- 
preſents God as a rigarous, inexorable being, 
who inſiſted upon Full ſatigfaction for the 
ſins of men, before he could be induc'd to 
offer terms of reconciliation. It ſays, indeed 
not one word of ſatigfactian, much lets 
ſtrict and adequate ſatisfaction ; not a ſyllable 
of the infinite evil of fin; of infaute juſtice 
the ee, union, or the deity's being 

united to the man Chriſt Teſus, as that the 

two infinitely diſtin natures conſtitute one 

perſon, and, by virtue of this union, giving 

an infinite value to the ſufferings of the hu- 

man nature, and enabling it to pay à firie 

equivalent to God's ended vindictive . 
— 
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All this, I fay, is the invention of more 
modern ages, (who, by ſubtle diſtinctions, 
and ' metaphyfical obſcurities, have deform'd 
true chriſtianity to ſuch a degree, that ſcarce 
any of its original | features appear) and 


bears not the leaft fimilirude to e language 


of the New Teſtament ; in which; the di- 
vine being is always deſcrib'd as flow. to an- 
ger, merciful, and condeſtending to the frail- 
ties and infirmities of mankind; and 
grveneſs of” n repreſented, not as a thing for 
Which a price of equal value was paid, and 
which might, conſequently, be demanded in 
ſtrict juſtice, but as a voluntary act of pure 
favour, and the effect of free and unde eferved 
gpodneſs. N ay, farther, | 


2. Tur New Teſtament never aflerts, 
thit God could not have pardon'd fin with- 
out 4 "ſacrifice, nor conſequently, chat the 
death of Chriſt, Kan gore — in that view, — 
u any account, abſolutely nece 
indeed 10 be prov'd, — this med of is of 
divine appointment, this will, and ought to 


| fatisfy us, that there are wiſe reaſons tor it; 


but it can't be inferr'd from hence, that 
*rwas abſolutely neceſſary, or that the ſame 
wiſe purpoſes might not have been as effec- 
NE anſwer” d ome orher way. Nor, | 


1 8. Does the chriſtian religion any whete 
expreſly declare, or ſo much as intimate to 
Vs, that natural F_ could not diſcover 


God 
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God to be a propitious being, and ready to be 
reconcil'd/to his guilty creatures upon their 
epentauce'; but, on the contrary, lays down 
tal point of all religion, 


r 
this as the fur 
and conſequently as a principle that might be 
argued with great probability, that 'God is 4 
rewarder f them who diligently ſeek him *; 


and fu s, that the great goodneſs which 
he has demonſtrated in the general conſti- 
tution of things, and courſe of providence, 
Was a — encouragement to the Gentile 
world to ſerve and worſhip him, in hopes 
acceptance and mercy.. . | 


4. It is of great importance to obſerve, 
that the death of Chriſt would have hap- 
pen'd, if it had never been deſign'd as a 
| ſacrifice ; and conſequently was not appoint- 
ed arbitrarily and ſolely with a view to that. 
The true ſtate of the caſe is this. The wiſe 
and merciful God, having compaſſion on 
the ignorance, and degeneracy of the world, 
determin'd, at a certain time fix d by his infi- 
nite wiſdom, to interpoſe; and when they had 
corrupted. the religion of nature, and were 
not likely to recover the right knowledge 
of it, teach them their duty by an external 
revelation. The perſon whem he choſe to 
be his meſſenger, is characteriz d as his Son, 
an innocent perſon, of great dignity and excel- 


lence; whom he had before imploy d in the 


iii 
F Heb, 1, 6% 6 ee 
64) moſt 
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moſt important rranſactions, and who was 
| Lighly En 


ly Belu d, and favaur d by him; and 
the principal reaſon of his employing one ſo 
extraordinary as his miniſter upon this oc- 
caſion, ve are told in the New Teſtament, 
was to conciliate greater attention, and re- 
gard to his doctrine l. We are to take it 
therefore, I think, that the irt view of 
God in ſending Chriſt into the world was, 
that, as a grophet, he might reſtore the true 
religion, and publiſh the glad tidings of 4fe 
and immortality, and by this means reform 
the errors and viees of man kinda. 


Bu'T as he was ſent to preach a moſt 


Arict and boly doctrine among a people a- 


bominably corrupt, and uitious; to recom- 


mend a ratioual, and ſpiritual 4 8 of 
l, 


the deity to thoſe who were fond of 
and ceremony, and reſolv'd the whole of re- 
ligion into external rites, and traditional ſu- 
perſtitions; and aſſum'd the character of their 
Meſial, or king, when both his circum- 
ſtances in life, and the teligion he taught, 
contradicted the expectations they had en- 
tertain'd of temporal pomp and grandeur un- 
der the Mefiah's government, and conſe- 
quently. diſappointed all the views of their 
covetouſneſs and ambition, he gain d com- 
parutibely but few converts; hut was 


abus d and perſecuted hy the prigfts, and 


E Matt, 21. 37. Heb, 1. 1, 2. chep. 2. 2 3 * 
. | men 
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men in peer, whom the multitude ' blindly 
follow'd, and ꝗt laſt put to death-with great 
forment and ignominy. From this plain, 
and ungueſtionably true account of the fact, 
it appears, | that his ſuffering was the natural 
conſequence of attempting to reform the man- 
ners of a degenerate age, and oppoſing the 
ſuperſtition, and darling prejudices: of the 
Jewiſh nation; and could not be avoided but 
by ſuch a compliance on his part, as would 
have been inconfiftent with virtue, and in- 
tegrity, or by a miraculous interpoſition of 
providence. And God who fare ſaw all this, 
appointed that the death of Chriſt, which 
really happen'd in the natural courſe of things, 


ſhould be conſider d as a ſacrifice. 


LET me obſerve by the way, that by 
_ conſidering the matter in this light, all ob- 
jections againſt the juſtice of God, in deter- 
a fle that an innocent perſon ſhould ſuffer 
the guilty, are intirely obviated. For 
- the death of Chriſt was not appointed ab- 
Jolutely, and arbitrarily with this view; but, 
which is vaſtly different, and can't ſure have 
the leaſt appearance of in er it fell out 
juſt as other events do, in the common courſe 
of things; and all that can be — 
attributed to God in the whole affair is, that 
he ſent him into the world, tho he fargſemm 
the conſequences of it, and order d that his 
death, which would have happen d, with- 
out a miracle, if there had been no ſuch 
delign, _ 
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deſign, ſhould be regarded as a facrifice. 
Tho, 1 muſt own, I can't ſee, if che matter 
had been arfberwiſe, how it could be anjuft, 
or tyrannical to propoſe even to an innocent 
perſon to ſuffer, with his own free conſent, 
in order to promote ſo great a good; eſpe- 
cially if we ſuppoſe, what the chriſtian re- 
velation expreſly teaches in the preſent caſe, 
that he would be glorioufly, and amply re- 
*warded for it. Having thus remov'd al the 
difficulties of any moment that lie againſt 
this doctrine, the only thing that remains is to 
ſhew, what wie ends might be ferv'd by 


it. 


I s# ALL not inquire into the original of 
expiatory ſacrifices, which were as early in 
the world as the firſt accounts of hiſtory ; 
whether they were owing to an expreſs ap- 
_porntment of God, as may ſeem probable 
from the hiſtory of Mejes ; or had their riſe 
from the fears and ſuperſtition of mankind ; 
who being wneaſy under a ſenſe of guilt, 
confus d in their reaſonings about the goodneſs 
of the deity, and uncertain whether he would 
accept them, notwithſtanding paſt offences, 
upon their repentance and reformation only 
(cho, I make no doubt, they might have ar- 
gued this truth with a — deal of proba- 
bility even from the kght of nature) would 
naturally fly to every little expedient, that 
their bewilder d imaginations * might 
be proper; and fo began firſt wi * 
er prute 
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brute creatures; and afterwards; as their 
diſtruſt and fears increaſed; had recourſe, 
in many heathen nations, to the abomina- 

ble practice of human ſacrifices © Which 
ſhews plainly, that their reaſon was more 
and more perplexed, and corrupted, and dar- 
kened to'a prodigious degree, with reſpe&to 
the very fundamental principles of religion 
and virtue. | | 


Ir ſacrificing was intirely an human in- 
vention, twill be hard to give any account 


of it, more than of innumerable. other f- 


perſtitions, which, in the darkneſs, and ex- 
treme depravity of the Pagan world, al- 
moſt univerſally prevail d. Human ſacrifices 
are a diſgrace to our nature, as well as in 
the higheſt degree diſhonourable to God. 
And for others, there is no foundation at all 
in reaſon to ſuppoſe, that they could expiate 
the guilt of moral offences, or be of the leaſt 
1 — towards reinſtating the ſinner in the 

ivine favour. On the other hand, if ſacri- 
fices were originally of divine appointment, 
they could not be defign'd to propitiate the 
deity, becauſe the very inſtitution of them ne- 

ceſſarily ſuppos d, that he was already propi- 
tious. For what end then were they or- 
dained? Was it becauſe the all- wiſe and 
merciful governor of the world delighted 
in the blood of innocent animals? or was he 
fond of being ſerv'd with great expence, and 
ceremony? Theſe are low and unworthy con- 
ception 
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—— of Him. All the uſes therefore tat 
poſfible in 142/0#' for Aicrifices ts ferve, 
| bree, that 'tHEy cduld be r ds 
8 arifiwer, if tlie) Rs of Ain or ging 
lay, 1 tKikk; be feduc'd to the Bo 552. 
Keepihg u oo, : firm bea of _ Lig F 
einng ready to ve his 
Gat. upon their v e and, $52 
ſame time, a ſtrong Ende of che C055 of fin, 
and their own demerit upon the account of 
- Inf this view of ftdndins membrinli, and 
—— to the moſt impottaht truth, they 
ght be very 2; r proper exp rations 
— 51 Weicher 88 not could be, tier 
they e ſtom Juperflition or meine Fea 
Delation. 
Ant) fd dhe 884 of Chriſt i af eve 
5 7 fepfeſented oP 4 facri 2 
in the from critical raſes, 
ſince it iner d 6 (6-5 all the b 
5 that expratory ſacrifices chuld ever 
"Tis 2 5 5 memorial of God's be- 
1 1 GPitibus, 4 melia d, as the, chtiſtian 
tebelation affures us, not offly to forgive fin 
in part, but Mr ; and not only td Fetfifc 
the e of the punifhmerit Which the fin- 
tier had deſerv'd, but motebder, to beſtod 
om 1 the e glorious reward: of eternal Þ — 5 : 
of 8 2 


—— fepetitanice, and r 


ra e = init in a viteeous Cre. 
80 that it yet Hint) 6F our na- 


tutal teaſoitings, and is Wiſely ett to 
main- 
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mäintain, in all ages, à firm belief of char 
ndamental. Pa; of ALE: religion, 


hich mens, Fa er ears had very much 
corrupted, and darken d; and gives Is 


from f 22 encouragement to virtue. 


| A6Ain, the death of Chriſt conſider d 
under the notion of a ſarriſce will be, to 
the end of the world, a _ linel memorial 

of the evil, and demcrit of aa Nay; as 
God, in his infinite wiſdom, has order d it 
in ſuch a manner, that nothing / ſhould 
be conſider d as the ſacrifice for the ſins of 
the world, than the death of a perſon ſo 
_ to him, and of ſuch tranſcendent dig- 

Hity arid excellence; he has, by this appoint- 
ment, declar'd much more ſtrongly his di, 
wee againſt fin, and what the frmer him- 

deſery'd to ſuffer, and cut off more 

75 from wilful and impenitent of- 

nders, all ground of Preſumptudus bope, and 
confidence in his mercy, than twas poflible 
to do by any ſacrifices of brute creatures. 
So that way in which he has con- 
abated to to piitdon us, there is the utmoſt 
diſcouragement given to vice, and the great- 
eſt care taken, that could be by any method 
whatever, to preſerve the honour of the di- 
vine government, and the reverence due co 
8 authority of its laws. For beſides what 
hath been ltrady fogaeftes geſted, a ſenſe of our 
ill Feſerts upon account of our tranſgreſſions, 
of which, the death of Chriſt repreſented . 


deepeſt humility, and fill us with ſbame and 
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a ſacriſice, is a moſt affe#ing memorial, has 


a natural tendency to inſpire us with the 


remorſe: for having deviated from the rule of 
right; and conſequently; to make us more 
circumſpet, and in our future be- 
haviour; and a ſenſe of God's great goadneſs 

in freely forgiving our offences, when we 
had merited-quite the contrary, muſt, if we 
have any ſentiments of gratitude or honour, 
make us ſollicitous to pleaſe, and fearful of 


| offending bim. 


Ix it be ond how the death of Chriſt 
can anſwer the purpoſe of an expratory ſa- 
criſice, when bh em in 5-6 — 
courſe of things, and was not appointed di- 
rectiy, and only with that view? I anſwer, 
that ſuch ſacrifices being never deſign d to 
proprtiate the deity, or as proper expiations; 
but only as memorials, in the manner above 
explain d; there is no difficulty in account- 
ing for it. For, in all other caſes, it was 
God's appointing, and accepting the ſacrifice 
only, that made it a proper memorial; other- 
wiſe it could have no ſignificancy but what 
the fancy, and ſuperſtition of men ſuggeſted. 
The uſe of ſacrifices therefore depending in- 
tirely on his inſtitution of them; or, at leaſt, 
the uſe of thoſe which were directly of his 
ordaining being that, and that only, which 
he intended ; it follows, in the very nature 
of the thing, that if he is pleas d to e 
3 ‚ eat 


death of Chriſt a ſacriſice, * would * 
* confider'd under that character, it muſt be 


"fit memorial of all he deſign d ſhould” be 
ted by it. And beſides, it has been 
ſhewn, that there are ſeveral circumſtances 
which render it a more uſeful mentorial, than 
any oi Bense that were erer ocker d. 


Laer me add to what bas bob aid con- 
cerning the advantages of conſidering the 
death of Chriſt as a ſacrifice in general, that 
by its being deſcribd as the one offering, 
which has perfefed for ever them that are 
fan#ified *,” the chriſtian religion hag guard- 
ed, in the moſt effetual manner, againft the 
4% of ALL facrifices for the future; and 
particularly againſt human ſacrifices, one of 
the moſt monſtrous corruprions of any thing 
which has born the name of religion, that 
ever appear'd in the world. And I would 
hope, that even its adverſaries will allow 
this to be a great argument in its favour, 
chat it was ſo wiſely ſuited to the fate of 
the world at that time; and nor only ab 
e but, in a oo accommodzted, 


a ſotne meaſure A conceptions, 
17 judices of —— conſequent- 
+ Mare likely to cake, guarded Ant 
yh revival of à cuftom afterwards (pre- 
ſerying however all che rattonet get of it) 
which had den he mene of en Mager 
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Sor p it be ſaid, chat chere is no med 
of ſuch a memorial as ſacrifices were, and the 
death of Chrift is repreſented i to be; becauſe 
if the chriſtian religion had aſſerted clearh, 
that God is a our being, and partieu- 
larly expreſs d the terms, upon Which his 
= uilty creatures might be reconciÞd to him; 
SH if it had declar' d -ab/olutely againſt, the ſc 
of ALL facrifices, and condemn'd-eſpecial- 
ly the barbarity, and inhumanity of human 

acrifices ; this alone would 175 been /uffi- 
cient: I anſwer, that it might indeed haye 
been ſufficient, but how does it appear, 
(which is the point on which the argument 
ö wholly turns, ) that the appointing a memorial 
of theſe things, in the facrifice of Chriſt, is 

fre * ? Thus much is undeniable, chat | 
chings don't in the leaſt interfere; but 
beſides, was not the great end in view moſt 

likely to be ſecurd by poſitive declarations, 8 

and a ſtandit memorial both, that will na- 

turally give "Fob to, and ſtrengthen, each 
other? To Which we may add, that che 
ſuperſtition of men will in ſome circum- 
ſtancks pervert che Meine. 4 10 tis 
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head, but what has been fully oþviated, or 
goes upon the common miſtales of the ſcripture' 


* 


daoctrine of Chriſt's ſacrifice. Only whereas. 


he ſays, 5 that the reaſons” aſſign d for it 


« could never influence thoſe, who never, 
« heard of Chriſt *;” I allow it. But what 
then? Is it not enough that they may be 
of great uſe to thoſe who have heard. of 
him? Nay, the doctrine of Chriſt's being 
a propitiation for the fins of the whole world. is 
not therefore ele, becauſe a great part of 
the world know nothing of it, ſince it is of 
the higheſt moral advantage to thoſe WhO 
enjoy the chriſtian revelation ; as it repre- 
ſents to them the aniverſal goodneſs of the 
common fathet of mankind, and that in every. 
nation, - he. that feareth God, and worketh. 


righteouſneſs, is accepted with him; and con- 
ſequently encourages univerſal benevolence, 
and .an.efteem of the whole rational creation, 


however diſtinguiſh'd by external privileges 


and reſtrains that /þiritual pride, and inſa- 


"4 
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lence which prompts many chriſtians, to the 


reproach of our holy religion (and is indeed 
too common in all religious ſets, who ima- 


gine the ſuperiority to be on their fide) to, 


confine the favour of God to themſelves, and 


deſpiſe, cenſure, and condemn. all others, _ 


I PROCEED now to point out a few of 


the exeellencies, and eminent advantages "of 
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zue Thruſefulnſs and trurb f the 


hab poſbive inflitution of chriſtianity, in 
we commemorate the death of Chriſt; 


” *- * 


and particularly under the character of a 


facrifite. And the moral uſks of it ate ſo 


. 


Plain, and withal fo various, and exceeding 


great, that it may be queſtion' d, whether 
any thing of a pve nature can poſſibly be 


appointed, that has a ſtronger tendency to 


promote the practice of virtue; nay, as 
will ſufficiently appear by juſt enumera- 


. 


ting them; of the moſt, amiable, gentrour, 
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it the rule of our behaviour. But to 


mention ſome of its peculiar, advantages. 
Frequently commemorating the death df Chriſt 


as a facrifice for ſin, muſt maintain in us a 
conſtant, firm belief” of that firſt principle 
even of natural religion, that God is ready 


8 to forgive all ſincere penitents, and 4 fe- 
"waraer of them that auligently ſeek bim; and 


at the fame time, as it ſets before us our own 


great demerit, muſt impreſs a ffrong, and 
_ trvely ſenſe of the goodneſs of Ged in feel 


s = ö 2» 3: 
pardoning our offences, and rewarding. ſo 


-abundanrly our ſincere tho imperfect wirthe ; 


the natural conſequence of which will be, 


ſame for having done amiſs, and affronted 
the government of ſo gracious, and compaſ- 
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fronate a being, and the higheſt abborrence of 
ſuch an ungeneraus conduct for the future. 
If we reflect with becoming gratitude on 
God's wonderful benevolence, and mercy to 
mankind, tis impoſſible but this muſt pro- 
duce; a chearful obedience to all his com- 
mands; and eſpecially, à deligùt in doing good 
after his moſt excellent and perfect example. 
Again, when we remember, that the 

ery defign of the death of Chriſt. was 70 
1 us from all iniquity, and make us zea- 
lous of good works , and that, upon theſe 
terms only, we are to expect any advantage 
from it; nothing can have a more powerful 
. tendency to excite to fri, and uniuerſal 


purity, 


FARTHER, if we conſider our partaking 
of this ordinance as a communion (the cup of 
. bleſeng, which we bleſs, as the communion: of 
| the blood of Chriſt, and the bread, which. we 
_ break, as the communion of the body of Chrift,+) 
by which we acknowledge ALL ſincere 

chriſtians however denominated, and diſtin- 
guiſhed, as our brethren, members, together 
with ourſelves, of the ſame /þir:tual, body; 
or. ſocrety, intitled to the ſame priuileges, and 
having the ſame hope of their calling; chat 
- wwe, being many, are one bread, and ane... body, 
becauſe we are all partakers of tbat one bread 7; 
this muſt be of excellent uſe to promote 
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342 The nſefulneſs and truth of the 
vy; and 


mutual eſteem, concord; and harm 


if the true intention of it was follow'd, 


would make chriſtians regard one another 
according to their rea! merit, and not fot 
the triſing peculiarities. of a * particular 
ſect, and tual -reconcile all party dif- 


cunſctence, violent controver 
terms of communion, ſſ hi 


over fies, . — 


ons, &c. which have been of al con- 


uence both to religion, and civil ſociety, 
would-be intirely prevented. But leſt we 
thould ſtop here, and confine our benevo- 
lence to the houſbold of faith; co 
the death of Chrift as 2 propitiatiom for the 


ſins of the whole world e, will naturally inſpire 


an uni ver ſal love of mankind. For there is 


an irreſſtibie force in the apoſtle's argument, 


F God ſo loved us, we, who are dependent 


upon, and ob/ig'd to each other, and can't 
ſubſiſt without a mutual intercourſe of good 
offices, IT much more #0 love one an- 
85 | 5 - 
th NDE ED, Commemorating ahe death" of 
Chriſt, in a devout and ſolemn manner, in 
its itire deſign, and with ALL its circum- 
ſtances, will ſuggeſt the greateſt, and moſt 
oxs ſentiments, and afford motives to 
the moſt extenſive, and heroic benevolence, 
that mankind can poſſibly practice. For be- 
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fides what has been already hinted, if we 
conſider that God gave his Son to die for us 
while we were enemies * this muſt kill 
all the ſeeds of malice and revenge in us; and 
raiſe ſuch a noble ſpirit. of humanity, and 
compaſſion, as the greateſt injuries, ſhall not 
bear down, and extinguiſh; which will be 
farther ſtrengthen d by reflecting on the be- 
haviour of Chriſt, who, under the greateſt 

abuſes and indignities, pitied, and pray d for 
his perſecutors.— His example likewiſe, in 
chuſing to die rather than forfeit his inte- 
Rig, and to promote the happineſs of man- 

ind, will teach us, (and accordingly tis 
thus inculcated by St. John +) to ſacrifice 
all private conſiderations, nay, /ife itſeif for 
the public good; and beſides has a tendency 
to beget in us an tire ſubmiſſion to provi- 
dence under the worſt circumſtances that 
may befal us; and an wndaunted fortitude, 
reſolution, and conſtancy of mind, when we 
are call'd to ſuffer in a good cauſe, and for the 
advancement of truth and virtue. — And all 
theſe arguments will receive an additional 
force when we reflect, that the example 
we commemorate is that of a friend, and 

merous benefactor; an example that is in 
itſelf amiable, and which we ſhould conſe- 
quently. be ambitious to imitate ; and from 
the 11nocence, and dignity of the ſufferer. 


of 


n Rom. 5. 10. F 1 Jo. 3. 16; 
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As therefore it appears, that we can't 
commemorate the death of Chriſt in the 
manner, in which chriſtianity has commanded 
it, without having our reſolutions to practice 
uni ver ſal virtue — and impro 

in the greateſt, moſt amiable, uſeful, N 
like dilpokui ions, — chis inftitution has a 
peculiar, and moſt admirable aptitude to ex- 


cite, and confirm; need I add any t 


more to prove that tis wart of God, a 
being of abſolute purity; a being of maſt 
perfect, and univerſal goodneſs? Or that tis 
becoming the wiſdom of his providence, and 
ſuitable to the great end he has in view, the 
rectitude, and happineſs. of the moral 2 
tion, to oblige us by a law. made on 
poſe, and the — of a plain, gui — 
rite, to enter frequently upon ſuch reflections 
as are of the utmoſt moral uſe ; and yet, 
without ſome inſtitution of this kind (con- 
fidering how. lictle'inclin'd the bulk of man- 
kind, are to think, unleſs they are put upon 
it) are e to be omitted, or very much 
neglet2ed.; and beſides, can't reaſonably be 
expected to have that weight and influence 
in a fight, cunſory, occaſional meditation, as 
they, wall very — when they are con- 
perform in welken to. an geg "any 
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A THIRD thing of a poſitive nature in 
the chriſtian revelation is, worforpping God 
thro'.a:mediator. Now tis moſt evident, that 
the general notion of a mediator: between God 

nd man (the term being indefinite) can't in 
itſelf be abſurd ; but will be. irrational, or 
otherwiſe, juſt as tis explain'd, and the na- 
ture, defign, and uſes of the mediation ſtated. 
And when Chriſt is ſtyled a mediator, we 
can only learn from the New Teſtament what 
the word. implies and in that ſenſe alone, 
in which he is there repreſented under that 
character, are chriſtians oblig d to worſhip 
God thro' a mediator. So that we ought not 
to fancy difficulties arbitrarily, and frighten 


ourſelves with mere /ounds ; but if we would 


proceed, fairly, muſt conſider whether there 
are really any objections againſt the account 
which the geſpel gives of this matte. 


Ap the ſum of the chriſtian doctrine is 
this, and this only. (I.) That we worſhip 
God in tbe name of Chriſt, i. e. according to 
hts directions; incourag'd by the expreſs aſ- 
ſurances, which God afforded the world by 
him, that he is a propitious being; and that 
our worſhip, form'd upon the principles, 
and conducted by the rules which chriſti- 
anity. preſcribes, will be accepted. (2.) That 
we worſhip him as that moſt graciosus Being, 
the father of ALL mankind, who, by Cöriſt, 
has given the Gentile world, as well as the 


Jews, 
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promiſes of pardon, and eternal life}. fo th 


deelar d, that we are reconciled to 5 


Fully to acknowledge. St. Paul indeed ſpea 


346 Tae ef nerd ee 


Jeu, a revelation of his will, and 


thro him; we both have an acoe en ee 
ww the father en GY Ava By wot 
50 


death 15 Sen +, who, for reaſons above 
explain d, is reprefemed as putting away fin 
by the: ſacrifice of bimſelft; the w:/dem, and 
goodneſs of which conſtitution, we are thanks 
ks 
of Chrift as interceding for us, in coniſe- 
quence of the ſacrifice which he had offer d; 


but, I apprehend, we are under no rr 


to underſtand theſe paſſages friih: for as 

the epiſtles, in which ſuch langua 239 bk is _ 

were written to converted Jews w 

churches where there was a mixture N 
ews with Gentiles; he might only defign 
y it (which appears N to have been his 

view in the greateſt pa 

Hebrews) that there was ſomething 8 

in the chriſtian religion, to what they fo 

highly valued in the Meſaic inſtitution; but 


| of” a much more excellent kind, and atrended 


with more extenfrve, and lafting advantages. 
(A.) Another thing implied in the chriſtian | 
doctrine of worſbipping God thro à mediator 


is, that we'confider him as one who governs 


us, and beſtows bleſſings upon us not imme. 
diately ſ, but by Chriſt u, whom, ad a re- 
ward of his perfect ſmnocence, and N 
E50. 3. 18. Rem. y 10. nel. 6. 
L EX 22 N te ch 8. 6. eee 

fo uſer 


epiſtle to the 
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ſufferings: for the good of mankind, he has 
conſtituted, under himſelf, Lord o N 
T3 


him all power, in heaven, and in eurt 

n has reveal'd his will to us, and 
given us laws; affords us neeaful affifance in 
the diſcharge of our duty, and ſupport under 
our various trials; and will, at laſt, judge 
the world in righteouſneſs, and render to every 
man accur ha hrs nl And finally, 
that we p Chriſt, as having the me- 
diatorial Kingdoms conferr'd on bin by the 
Father, and in obedience to his command |}; 

aſcribing particularly glory, and dominion to 
him , who, by the wiſe conflitution of 
God, 1s our ſaviour, and xing; but always 
in fubordination to the glory of the one God 
and father of all, who alone has a right to 


our fupreme worſhip, and obedience TT: 


Now what is there in all this that is in 
the leaſt 4 !/honourable to God, or inconſiſtent 
with any principle of natural religion? Rea- 
ſon indeed could never have diſcover d it, 
but, when it is reveal d, can object nothing 
22 it; and what, in the judgment of 
the maſt fri and impartial reaſon, may be 

— and belongs to a ſcheme of religion, 
which, in all the parts of it, has a viſible 
tendency to promote the higheſt perfectien, 
and bappmneſs of human e miracles un- 


* PA 10. 56. Phil. 2. 9, 10. N. + Matt. 28. 18. 
1 Ad, 17. 31. Rom. 2. 6, & 16 comp. © || J. 5, 23. 
| Ab. 13. 21. 2 Pet. 2.18. Rev. 5. 13. Ff. Phil. 2. 11. 
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kat rove to be actual 
n yeh of Chr ak RR: 
a /acrifice, has, already been /ufficient! 

A AAR oat and his unavadably 11 the 
reaſonablenef of worſhipping God under the 
RL of that CAGE .and moſt merci- 
ful Being, who has fix d upon this method of 
. ſinners, and receiving them into 
vour. His appointing Chriſt to 8 

nage, under himſelf, the government of 

world, is repugnant to no one principle of rea- 
ſon ; but on the contrary, there is a beauti- 
ful congruity between his being -conftituted 
our Saviour, and the immediate beſlower of 


the divine bleſlings and favours upon man- 


and we can't but approve of God's 


rewarding, in ſo extraordinary a manner, a 


perſon of his unſpotted innocence, and one 


who generouſly condeſcended to take upon him 


the human nature, and both did, and Herd 


To much to maintain the cauſe of virtue, and 
Promote our happineſs. — Then as for the 


worſhip which the NewTeſtament directs us to 
pay to Chriſt, ſince'tis no more than the reſpect 
which is properly due to one, whom God has 


inveſted with the characters of our ſaviour, 
and ruler, and made head over all things to 
the church *. it muſt be as ne rily fit, 
while thoſe relations ſubſiſt, as the duties even 
of natural morality. And it can be no de- 
rogation from the ras and Supreme * 
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feRion' of che firft, and greateſt of beings, 
that an ofthe fi reſpeAied. in ie 
his merit, and di tgnit „and honour'd with 
ſubordinate worſhip, in obedience to his. ex- 
e becauſe this is, really, an a# 
of bomage to himſelf, and an acknowledgment 
of his 8 4 and matchleſs excellence; 
and ſo f far from giving his glory to another, 
that tis only ole 
could not receive; ſince it would be an 
Hen, and diſparagement to him to be ſerv'd 
With any worſhip of an _ferior kind, with 
2 worſhip of which he is not the ſupreme, 
ultimate object, and all the reaſons for 
which do not center abſolutely and Pry in 
himſelf. | 


1s HALL 58 add, that the doctine of 
5. cr mediation ſerves, in generol, the 


ſame purpoſes with that of his ſacriſice. For 


at. the ſame time that it neceilarily ſuppoſes 
God to be Propitiouss, it impreſſes a conſtant 
ſenſe of the evil of fin, and the finner's un- 
; oa of 5 of the divine favour upon the ac- 
count and conſequently is fro 
lecture of humility So 1 fri 0 RE 
in all ages, to inſpire moral ſentiments. of 
uni verſal advanta e conſidering, 
how. 115 mankind are to be Hind ro — 
own faults, and pręſume u mer 
Tos) and tna, if rightly ended, Bo af 
Ways a ſtrong motive to purity, and vir tus. 
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ok What has been ſaid” it 2 . 
chat the ſeripture doctrine of a 3 
intirely rational, and ſubſcryient to , 
purpoſes; and that there is hot the feaſt 
ſoundation in it for thoſe hw and unworthy 
conceptions of the deity ; to which (as the 
author of Chriſtiamity &c. imagines) * the 
« mediatory Gods among the heathen oe 
<-their riſe *.” Nay, the chriſtian revela- 
taion has, in its general doctrine, guarded ſo 
fully againſt all fuch miſtakes, that tis im- 
poſſible even for the weakeft to fall into 
them, if they take their religion only 85 
thence (which is a very reaſonable e 
tion, at leaſt among ; Prote ace whaſe Falk 
damental principle tis, that the ſcriptures 
are their onh rele) and not from party- 
ſehemes, or the wild ſuggeſtions of Fancy and 
entbuſiaſm. No chriſtian who reads his Bible 
but with the ſame care with which be reads 
any the moſt common writings, can ever 
ſuppoſe (and that the adverſaries of chriſti- 
anity muſt know) that a mediator was ap- 
pointed < either to ſuggeſt to the ſupreme 
God ſome reaſons he before was ignorant 
« of ; or that by his importunities be wr 
< prevail-on his weakneſs, to do what other- 
<<,wite; he was not willing to do +.” And 
leſt the people ſhould be fo abjard as to 
<hink, that: the mediator had Na wum | 


* * Chriflianicy veel 5. 06 + Ibid, 


« kind- 
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the ſollicitations af the —— 
« made . the latter better- natur d. than other- 


1 | 
« wiſe he would be; anbich of courſe-avorld 
« tale eff their love from the ſupreme God. 
« and place it on the mediator, upon whole 
« powerful interceſſion they ſo much de- 
6 pended ; * paxticular care is taken, 
throughout * whole New Teſtament, to 
aſcribe this conſtitution intirely to the love 
of God, to his moſt free, unconſtrain d. n 
unſollicited goodneſs. He is deſctib'd as the 
original cuntriver and authar of it, prompt- 
ed by nothing but his eſſential, and innate 
benevolence; and Chriſt to have acted only 
by his, direction, and according to the plan 
bis infinite $04/dom had form 4. 80 that tis 
not more plainly, nor ſo frequently inculca- 
ted, that we are bound thankfully: to 2 
knowledge the candeſcenſon of Chriſt in the 
part he ſuſtain'd, as that our ultimate ob- 
ligations of love and gratitude are to che 
ſupreme Gad, and Father of all; euen the 
Father of our Lord Feſus Chriſt, the- Fu Father 
F mercies, and God f | all comfort q, aube 
bath bleffed us with all . inge, in 
heavenly places, thro" him ing pre- 
deflinate us unto the adoption of children; by 
Jeſus Chriſt, to hunſelf, — the good 
pleaſure .of his will, to the praife of tb glory 


_ ® Chriftianity & c. p. 86+ 't 2 Cor. 143. 


of 


332 agb and ber ihe 
bis grace, wherem he has made us accepted 
in the beloved ; and wherein he hath _—_— 
rewards us in al wiſdom; and prudence 3. 


Txixs 10 0nd wach Jene which a 
author hath made, that I think worth re- 
citing: However (ſays he) the 25050 
allowing one, and but one moſt hi 
« did. not ſo far defogate from 
« nour of the l as to "he 
« tend that the moſt: diſtinguiſh'd* among 
their ſeveral . mediators Vas equal 3 
him; | Equality and Mediation being as 
_* inconſiſtent as Equality and Suprem 
« And they would have made their reli- 
gion an errant jumble, if they had wor- 
* ſhipped theſe Gods ſometimes as mediators 
* only; ſometimes as fovereign diſpoſers of 
things; and ſometimes as both toge- 
ther g. I think it, I fay, wortlr while 
to recite this paſſage, not that tis any diffi- 
culty againſt the. chriſtian religion 5 722 
which teaches nothing at all of this — 4 
rious, incomprebenfible divinity; but that chi 
ſtians may ſee how much it ſuffers by th 
darkneſs, and confufion of human. n den 
which are not only father d u fe, but 
rank d among its fundamental, and in 
important doctrines. And, I hope, ſinoe this 
is a common cauſe (the honour of chriſtia- 
nity being evidently concern d in it) chey 


Erb. 1. 3. 5, 6, l. + Chiiſlianity &c. N i 


wilt 


- 


wilt all agree to lay aſide wnſcriptural 


ſabtilties, and diſtinctive party phraſes, and 
be content to repreſent the ien doc- 


tr ine juſt as they find it in the wri- 


tings of the New Tefament ; and then 
97 Will have but Verle to fear from the 
ill or malice of its adverſaries. For tho 


ſome modern ſebolaſtic explications of it 
75 erable difficul- 


may be attended with in 
ties, and always diſtreſs thoſe who un- 
rtake the defence of them; the origi- 


nal revelation itſelf will, I am perſuaded, 
ſtand the reſt of reaſon, and bear even 


a ſevere, and critical, provided it be like- 


wiſe an hong, and impartial, examina- 


Ap it will confirm us in this belief, 
that we find the moſt able of its 77 750 
5 | 


(not excepting the author of. 


iſtia- 


nity &c, himſelf ) generally bend all their 


aim tbis way, and level their objections not 


againſt the New Teſtament directiy, but 


againſt rhoſe groſs miſrepreſentations, and 


corruptions of its genuine and real ſenſe, 


which the weakneſs and K . zon of men, 


or. perhaps worſe . cauſes, have introduc'd; 
or If they ſometimes attack the original 
records of 7 N tis by Fon ah | 
aflages ſo triftly, and rigorouſiy, as coul 

beter be their — 5 = natural 
meaning; or elſe, by picking little ſcraps 
75 A a out 
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lie Naa es 
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354 The nſifuhitfs and truth of the 
out > x ry diſcourſe, that, by them- 
well ſeem on and W act | 
| have a great ery, wan 

beauty, n confider'd-- ** t 
Ho Which, it muſt be allowed, * ow 
alrogerher Je % fur 4 
For tis mie 1 70 


tier bf y writers, chan upon , 
Eritianity itſelf, or if it be a man's de- 


Hen to run own any book whatever, the 


more 'ofely he reads, and the oftner he 


X 15 paſſages merely for their ſound, the 


tter ; che 1% he underſlands- it, che more 


fault, he is tik ly to find; and fo the num- 


ber of his objections, at leaſt; which per- 
haps may | influence ſome weak people, or 


| orhers who are already diſaffecked; the num- 


Ber, I fay, of his objections, if not the 


— abeight,” will well conſiderably.” But cha 


any petſons who act thus ſhould aſſume 


the character of free thinkers, and treat all 
the reft of the world as bigots, and enthw- 
Haft, is moſt amazing; - ſince 


ſuch 4 con- 


duct is, in truth, the fartheſt diſtant that 
can be from a generous temp mo —— ar- 
es, on the contrary, beſi 


mind, and the moſt abe, and u 


- 


judice. 10 0 1 Ini 1817. 
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Tus have 1 Enid all that” 7 
in this argument, and 
far as Tg affe& either che uſefiuln 
the. trugb and excelſency of the mehr + ha 
revelation, all che main reaſonings of the 
author of Chriftionity &. in he ons 
of his deſign. And indeed, from what ap- 
he is determin'd to do na farther 
execution; ſo that there was no need of 


ſaying, for the ſecond part 


promis d, will be perfectly harmleſs. Nay, 
the molt ualuable part of it, (for I think 
we have but little concern with the ſenti- 
ments of .Fews, Gentiles, and Mahometans, 
or even of the fathers of the church, which 
are. teſtimonies intirely foreign in/a, matter 
of rational inquiry, but are intended how. 
ever for the amplification, and ornament of 
the work z) the moſt valuable part of it, 
I. ſay, is nothing neu, and nothing but 
what has been perform'd moſt excellently, 
and with the greateſt frength-of reaſon; by 
ſeveral chrifian writers *, It may there- 
fore be ju/tly preſum'd, that whatever o 


ther works of this kind the ingenious au- 
thor may be engag d in, they will not di- 
vert him from the more necęſſary buſi- 
neſs of reviewing, upon all proper occa- 


* Vide Chriſtianity & c. p. 427, 429. 
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part, which, if there 
be nothing in it but what the author hath 
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us 6 geb Fg” 70 2 
ons, what he has already written; and 
Fr 5 A gs! 1 it to the] nt 

t c W t expect to 
liev'd implicitly, dut chip himſelf obli 9d 
either to 4 end. it; or elſe, in a 932 
oben manner acknowledge his miſtake 
re og man, and a Ancere Jouer 4 | 
trut 
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